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EXCELSIOR. 



GEOLOGY. 

Geology is a multifarious science. Properly, indeed, it is 
not one science so much as the application of many sciences 
to investigating the structure of the globe and the making 
out of the history of the processes by which that structure 
was elaborated. This multifarious nature of geology has 
its advantages and its disadvantages. One advantage is, 
that there is no cultivator of any -branch of physical science 
but may apply his knowledge to a part of geology ; the 
corresponding disadvantage is, that no one can properly or 
fully understand geology who is not acquainted with the 
general results at least, not of one, but of nearly all the 
physical sciences. Another advantage is, that no matter 
where a man's lot is cast, he has but to walk about and 
open his eyes, and he can study some part of geology ; the 
corresponding disadvantage is, that fully to understand the 
structure even of his own neighbourhood he ought to 
travel and see other districts, both of similar and dissimilar 
structure. 

We propose in this series of papers to take a few geolo- 
gical >ralks with the reader about our own country, and 
give iiim a hasty sketch of its structure. In so doing, we 
must suppose him to have a certain amount of preliminary 
knowledge. We must take it for granted that he knows a 
few of the common minerals, and a few of the common 
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rocks; that he knows what bivalve and univalve shells, 
what corals and echinodermata and Crustacea are; what* is 
meant by a mammalian animal, and so on. If he have not 
this ordinary knowledge, we would, with great humility, 
suggest to him, that the sooner he picks up some elementary 
work and acquires it the better. 

We must then commence by telling him that the ordi- 
nary rocks which he sees used for building -stones, for 
paving the streets, &c., or those which he meets with in 
cliffs or quarries, or of which he sees the rolled and rounded 
fragments in gravel-pits, were all formed in one of two 
ways. They have either cooled from a molten condition, 
the result of intense heat, or they have been deposited and 
compacted together under water. They are called, there- 
fore, Igneous rocks and Aqueous rocks.* The latter are 
often called Sedimentary, as being the result of the deposi- 
tion of sediment in water ; and Stratified, because they have 
been strewed out so as to form wide sheets, or beds, or 
strata. The igneous rocks, on the other hand, are often 
called the Unstratified rocks. 

Now all such rocks as granite (that, for instance, of 
which Waterloo Bridge is built), or syenite (of which the 
macadamised roads of London are chiefly made), or whin- 
stone, or basalt (also often used for paving), or similar 
rocks called greenstone and felstone, together with all 
lavas, are igneous rocks. We shall not stop to prove this, 
except just to say that all these have a crystalline struc- 
ture, that is, are composed of minerals confusedly crystal- 
lised together ; they must therefore have been once in a 
state of fluidity ; and as the minerals are not such as can be 
dissolved in water, the only alternative is, that they were 
made fluid by heat, or have been once melted. On the other 
hand, all kinds of chalk, limestone, marble, sandstone, pud- 
dingstone, gritstone, day, shale, marl, and clay slate, are 
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composed entirely of mineral matter that was deposited as a 
sediment in water. The most obvious proof of this is, that 
they are often full of the remains of animals that lived in 
the water; most frequently of marine animals, hut some- 
times of the inhabitants of lakes and rivers, or even of the 
land, — the latter having been accidentally drowned, or 
washed into the water, and sunk to the bottom. In exa- 
mining stratified rocks, therefore, we must always bear in 
mind that we are looking at old sea-bottoms, or the bottoms 
of lakes and estuaries ; and we often find animals, such as 
shells, corals, and echinodermata, buried there, evidently in 
the position in which they lived. We often find, moreover, 
fragments of animals covered by the growth of others, — 
such as shells, the insides of which are covered by corals' or 
serpulaB, showing that after the first animal died, the frag- 
ment of it remained loose at the sea-bottom long enough for 
the second to settle upon it, and grow, for many seasons 
before it was covered up by the sediment which now forms 
the rock in which it is enclosed. From these and many 
other circumstances we arrive at the convic];ion that the 
sedimentary rocks were not all formed at once, or tumult- 
uously, or even continuously, but little by little, — now a 
bed of sediment deposited here, then another there, and so 
on. Wo should not have pursued this course of observation 
long before the idea would dawn upon our minds of a great 
length of time being required for the deposition of these 
materials. We should get, moreover, the notion of succes- 
sion, — that one bed was deposited upon another, with an in- 
terval between the two, and thus we should be led to think 
of the relative age of beds of rock, the lowest always being 
the oldest, and so on. The next thing, perhaps, that would 
strike us, would bo the position of these beds of rock. We 
should perceive that they were not always horizontal, but 
inclined at various angles; sometimes very gently, some- 
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times more strongly, so as to approach, or even to attain, to 
verticality. But as they are composed of sediment that fell 
gradually to the bottom of the sea, forming there widely- 
spread sheets, we cannot conceive these beds being origin- 
ally deposited in any other than a horizontal or nearly 
horizontal position. When, then, we see interstratified beds 
of sand, clay, and gravel, as in Alum Bay in the Isle of 
Wight, not horizontal but vertical, we are immediately con- 
vinced that these must have been tilted up and set on edge 
by some great force. Now it must have struck us at once, 
when we first found that rocks which now compose the dry 
land were originally deposited at the bottom of the sea, 
either that these had been raised by some force above the 
level of the sea, or that the level of the sea was much lower 
now than it was at the time these materials were deposited. 
We might, perhaps, have been most inclined at first to 
adopt the latter alternative, but when we came to beds that 
had evidently been raised at one end out of their original 
position, we should perhaps be more ready to accept the 
former, and suppose the whq^e mass to have been elevated 
by the same force that had so obviously raised part of it. 
All physical science, indaed, joins to assure us that the level 
of the sea is practically invariable; that except within certain 
very narrow limits, and for short periods of time, it has never 
changed, and that where any great and permanent alteration 
has taken place in the relative levels of land and sea, it is 
the land which has moved upTN ards or downwards, as the 
case may be, and not the sea. For abundant proofs of this 
vertical movement of the land during the periods of modern 
history, and even in our own day, the reader is referred to 
Sir C. Lyell's " Principles of Geology." 

One result of this one-sided upheaval of the stratified 
rocks, and their consequent tilting into an inclined position, 
is very important, and that is, that beds which are very low 
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and deep-seated in the earth in one locality may gradually 
rise to the surface in another. The following diagram will 
render this obvious : — 




Fig. 1. 

Suppose fig. 1 to be a rude representation of a section 
or vertical cutting across a country, 20, 30, or 100 miles in 
extent, from the undulating surface of the ground A b down 
to the sea-level c d, and 1, 2, 3, &c., to represent eight groups 
of beds of stratified rocks, the inclined lines being the 
boundaries of these groups, or their upper and under 
surfaces; it is obvious, that if we suppose these groups to be 
continued underneath the line c d, the group 1, which is 
at the surface at a, will be at a very great depth below it at 
the point B. If all the beds are continuous, it will there be 
buried under the whole thickness of the seven other groups. 
Let us suppose that in the group or set of beds numbered 4, 
there are certain valuable beds, — coal, for instance, — repre- 
sented by the dotted lines. Towards the B end of the section 
they would be covered up by such a thickness of super- 
incumbent rocks that it would be impossible to sink down 
to them with any hope of profit; they might be reached 
where the group 5 comes to the surface ; they might easily 
be got where they themselves " crop out," as it is called, 
at E, while towards the a end of the section it would be 
absurd to search for them, since we should be already 
standing on beds which lie below them, and the deeper we 
sank the further we should be going away from them. 
Now this is a rough, compressed, and, of course, distorted 
representation of what actually occurs in nature; and we 
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have only to suppose London to be at the point b, and tbe 
point ▲ to be in the heart of Wales, — say in Cardiganshire, 
for instance, — to see why it is impossible ever to get coals 
near London, or in Cardiganshire, while it is possible, and 
easy, to get them at some intermediate points in the Midland 
Counties. 

Having got this elementary notion of the succession and 
position of the aqueous, or sedimentary, or stratified rocks, 
we will be content for the present with pointing out, in an 
equally rough way, t^ e ordinary position and relations of 
the igneous or unstratified rocks. These are commonly 
found to have burst through, and intruded into the aqueous 
rocks in several ways. 




Fig. 2. 

They have either tilted them up and come thi-ough 
them, as in fig. 2, which granite often, but not invariably, 
does, sending, perhaps, wedge-shaped veins into their cracks 
or fissures, or cutting through them in dykes and veins; 
or they have flowed over them, as in fig. 3, or simply sent 




Fig. 3. 



in dykes and veins among them, without reaching the 
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surface, as in fig. 4. In either case they commonly bake, 
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harden, and alter those portions of the aqueous rocks with 
which they come into immediate contact, burning coal into 
a substance resembling coke, hardening clays an*! sand- 
stones, altering chalk into crystalline marble, and so on. 
Wherever these intrusive veins or this process of alteration 
takes place, it proves the igneous rock to be of subsequent 
origin to the aqueous ; but in some cases aqueous rocks rest 
nndisturbed and unaltered upon igneous rocks, in which 
case the former may have been tranquilly deposited on the 
latter, after they had become cooled and consolidated. The 
mere fact of superposition, therefore, is no proof of the 
relative age of igneous rocks, as we have seen it to be in 
aqueous rocks, but that age has to be judged of by other 
circumstances. 

Where the aqueous rock has been so greatly altered by 
the heat proceeding from the igneous rock as to have 
assumed a widely different structure from what it had 
originally, it is called a metamorphic, or transformed rock, 
and this process of metamorphosis has sometimes taken 
place over very wide regions, independently of the near 
presence of any igneous rock, apparently by the general 
action of heat proceeding from the interior of the globe. 
Among such metamorphic rocks those called gneiss and mica 
schist, chlorite schist, and quartzite or quartz rock, hold the 
most conspicuous place. 
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Now if the reader will suppose for a moment that the 
earth has existed as a habitable globe, ver^ much in the 
same state that it is in now, with the single exception of 
the presence of the human race, for an utterly untold aud 
inconceivable space of time, for millions and millions of 
years, with sea and land, mountain and plain, lake and 
river, rains, winds, and storms, both land and water being 
inhabited by animals and plants, he will then have made a 
supposition which the study of geology will prove to him to 
be a literal and simple truth. The species of plants and 
animals have been different from those which now exist, 
and different from those which lived after and before them — 
the places of the continents and islands, with their lakes, 
and rivers, and mountains, and their surrounding seas and 
oceans, have been changed, not once only, but many times ; 
but the globe has always had a diversified surface of land 
and sea, inhabited by various races of living beings, through 
a space of time so vast as to dwarf into a moment the 
duration of man. This truth is proved in this way :— 

There is no part of the present land that is not made up 
of a vast thickness of matter deposited under the sea. What 
is now land, therefore, must once have been sea. But in 
examining these accumulations, we find among them proofs 
of portions of them having once formed surfaces of dry land, 
and of those surfaces having been buried again under great 
masses of material deposited under water. We see, there- 
fore, that our present lands have been sea and land more 
than once in the earth's history. We get among the 
stratified rocks of our own islands matter that must have 
been formed in a great estuary, the delta of a mighty river, 
such as the Ganges or the Mississippi. There must, therefore, 
have been a vast continent to form the drainage for such a 
river, but this river matter is included in beds that are 
wholly the product of the sea ; and except this fossil delta, 
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vre have scarcely any trace or record of such a continent, 
nor any indication of where it was situated. 

Vast changes, therefore, have taken place, but we have 
not the smallest reason to suppose that any of these changes 
took place at a more rapid rate than those which are now 
going on around us ; and although that rate is greater than 
many people would suppose, still, it is so slow as to be im- 
perceptible during the life of one man, and only becomes 
sensible by comparing the present state of the few places 
-where it is greatest with their state during early periods of 
history. 

This truth is proved, secondly, by the numerous succes- 
sion of races of animals and plants that have lived upon the 
globe. In the deepest, lowest, and therefore the earliest 
formed rocks, we get the remains of numerous animals and 
plants, all totally different from any that live now. In the next 
group of rocks above these, we get a similar assemblage of 
organic remains, — similar, but not the same. The species are 
partly different from those below, some of those below are 
not to be found, fresh forms make their appearance, while 
some are common to the two groups. In the next group 
above this, perhaps we no longer find any that were found 
in the lowest set of rocks, and some fresh ones come in that 
were not found in the second set ; and thus the change and 
succession goes on through a very considerable number of 
phases, sometimes very gradual, sometimes more sudden and 
entire, according to the completeness of the preservation of our 
records, until, at length, species begin to make their appear- 
ance that are still living as our own contemporaries. These 
living species are very few at first among many utterly 
extinct, but increasing in number in the newer and upper 
rocks, till, in the newest of all, there are only one or two 
forms, perhaps, not now known to be living on the globe, 

b2 
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together with a multitude that live either in the neighbour- 
ing seas, or in some other, and, perhaps, distant localities. 

We must warn our readers, however, not to expect too 
much in tracing this most interesting history of the past 
condition of our globe. The records, though amply sufficient 
to prove the main facts here stated, are in the highest degree 
broken and fragmentary. We get mere glimpses here and 
there of small portions of the past history of the earth, now 
a little evidence of its state in one locality, then another little 
group of data in another locality, but never can hope to 
arrive at anything like a correct notion, either of the general 
condition of the earth at any one period, or of the continuous 
history, through all geological time, of any one portion of 
the earth. 

Even professed geologists are, perhaps, too little apt to 
take into account the vast intervals of time that elapsed, of 
which no records are anywhere preserved, and are too much 
inclined to look upon things as of absolutely contemporaneous 
origin, that were formed, perhaps, at different periods of an 
epoch of very long duration. 

These, however, are questions which it is not now neces- 
sary to discuss. All that it is necessary to insist upon liere is 
the absolute necessity, for any one wishing to study geology, 
to d'smi:s from his mind all preconceived notions and -deas 
as to the lapse of past time in the history of the earth, and 
to hold himself ready to accept the evidence of duration with 
the same willingness, and to the same extent, as the student 
of astronomy must receive the evidence of the almost infinite 
extension of the space occupied by Ihe heavenly bodies. 

So much for introductory matter. In our future chapters 
we will at once commence our exploratory walks over Britain, 
and learn as we proceed. J. B. J. 
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SCENES IN HISPANIOLA. 
in. The Padre's Adtenturb. 

The sun was setting in a bank of purple clouds, edged 
with flaming gold, at the head of the valley, when the party 
returned to the priest's house. But no Padre was there to 
welcome his guests ; and the mulatto girl, who acted as 
housekeeper, and had been fretting on account of the long- 
spoiled dinner, at once found her distress turned into another 
channel when the strangers returned without her master. 

^^ Ay de mi, Senor! what can have become of his rever- 
ence? It must be some great misfortune that keeps him 
away from his dinner; — ^perhaps he is drowned in the river I 
Oh! Maria santissimaf^* 

There was, indeed, reason for alarm ; for, as Gomez well 
knew, there were no houses in the direction in which the 
priest had gone, where he could be detained either on plea- 
sure or business, even if he had forgotten his own appetite 
and that of his expected guests. The planter resolved 
immediately to return in search of him, and his young friend 
insisted on accompanying him. 

Night had fallen upon the savanna, but as the moon was 
near the full, a soft and brilliant light was shed upon all 
objects, — a light, however, which cast the forest-margin into 
deeper obscurity, and marked the situation of every tree by 
its black shadow. The sweet and full melody of the Rui- 
senor was ascending to heaven from nearly every thicket, 
Uke an evening hymn sung in choral response to the songs of 
the fiery watchers above, — the music of the spheres, inau- 
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dible, alas I to our dull sense. But the two riders had little 
eye and ear for nature now ; anxiety for their friend occupy- 
ing their minds. Repeated shouts were sent forth, especially 
by the Creole, who gave forth a volume of piercing voice, 
acquired by long practice in the great solitudes of this thinly 
peopled region. 

Suddenly he drew tight his horse's rein, and with a quick 
gesture to his companion, raised his hollow hand behind his 
ear and remained motionless. For more than a minute he 
continued intently listening; then a long shrill cry was 
heard in the remote distance. The Senor answered it with 
another lengthened shout, and putting spurs to their beasts 
both the cavaliers hastened towards the sound. 

Again it came louder and nearer, accompanied by the 
bark of a dog, which ended in a melancholy howl ; and soon 
the voice of the Padre could be recognised directing his 
friends to his retreat. He was perched among the branches 
of a guazuma tree, not far from the margin of the river, — 
half dead with the combined influence of fright, and hunger, 
and cold ; and so stiff, from the cramping of his limbs, as to 
be unable to descend without help. Yet his habitual face- 
tiousness returned with the presence of his deliverers. 

" Eteme aquil Here I am ! What do you think of my 
new roost, Seiiores ? Don't I look * as wise as an owl in an 
ivy-bush?' When I aspired to be like my scarlet-headed 
bird, I little thought so soon to copy his habits of tree- 
perching." 

" But what are you doing there. Padre ? And why did 
you not get down ? " 

"I am here because Sathan drove me here; and as 
to getting down, I dared not, for till you came I did not 
know but he was still watching me ; and, besides, I could 
not, for this cold norte has frozen all the sap out of my poor 
limbs, and I am as stiff as a soldier's ramrod. But help me 
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dowD, good friends. You will find my mule fastened to a 
twig of yonder saman. Oh I Geronimosantissimol** 

" Here is something to warm you, father I" said Senor 
Gomez, putting a small flask of aguardiente to his mouth. 
^^ Taste ; and you shall tell us all about it as we ride home." 

" Mtiehisimos graciosi" said the shivering Padre, taking 
a hearty pull at the flask. ** Ha ! that warms the cockles of 
my heart. And now, gentle Senores, you shall hear how 
I came to be perched among the birds. May you never be 
as near to a horrible death as I have been this day I Dios 
gtiarda listed! 

" When I parted from you this morning, I made straight 
down for those white garzas that I saw among the reeds. 
I got down among the thickets, and put a stout inga bush 
between me and the birds, till I was pretty near them. 
* Ho,' said I in the words of the proverb, * It's good fish if 
it were but caught;' and my mouth watered, as I peeped 
round the corner of the thicket and saw them stalking about 
so stately, like queens in their robes of white. Poco apoco I 
Ah ! Senores, they were a trifle, — just a yard or two, — ^beyond 
range. If I showed myself, I knew they would be ofl* in a 
twinkling, but there was a nearer bush which I could not 
reach except by crossing a creek of the river. It was not 
wide, and perhaps I might have leaped it, but I am not so 
young as formerly, and this barriguiUa of mine is heavy. 
Besides, you know the saying, * Better go round than drown ;' 
so round I crept, gun in hand on full cock." 

" And your gun went ofl*, and frightened your birds?" 

"You have hit it, Seiior. There was one of those 
cursed cockspur briers (the Saints forgive me !) that are 
always sprawling about these river-side bushes ; it caught 
iny trigger — pop ! and off go the birds, leaving me gaping 
after them as they floated away — away, over the morass, 
like snow-flakes in old Biscay." 
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"Pleasant, that, certainly ! " said Don Carlos ; "but if I 
may presume to quote a proverb to your reverence, who is 
80 stored with the wisdom of the ancients, * There is as good 
fish in the sea as ever were caught.' Doubtless, in these 
prolific plains you soon met with other game." 

" Your excellency is right. When I had again mounted 
my mule, who is as good a creature to stand with the rein 
on her neck as I ever saw, I strolled a little way down the 
river, till I came opposite the Singing Rock." 

" A singing rock ! What is that ?" 

" Perhaps Sefior Gomez can tell you better than I ; all I 
know is that it is a rock that sings." 

" It is the face of a lofty precipitous rock of limestone 
that overhangs the plain," said the planter, "which at 
certain times, and with the wind in a certain quarter, gives 
out musical sounds. There is a mountain -path leading up 
to it, which I can show you. I have often listened to the 
music. My father used to say that the sounds were pro- 
duced by the wind struggling through the narrow fissures 
and crannies with which the rock is split and perforated 
through and through ; but the superstitious repeat old 
Indian legends about their being the voices of their dead 
ancestors. Proceed with your story. Padre." 

"Just there, I knew there was a promising piece of 
morass, with a good deal of cover j and as 1 peeped round a 
bush, cielos! there were at least forty flamingoes within 
range. I fired; and what a show of scarlet wings was in the 
air I But one was left splashing and floundering in the 
morass, and my faithful Feo there plunged in to fetch her. 
In a moment I heard a dreadful howl, and my poor dog was 
scampering from the rushes as fast as legs could carry him, 
with an enormous caiman, or what Don Carlos would call a 
cocodrillo, jumping after him. The cur was out of sight in 
a few minutes, yelping away to the woods, and the monstrous 
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diahloj giving up the pursuit of Feo, tamed upon me. Qh, 
wliat a leviathan it was ! full a dozen ells long (at least he 
seemed so to me !), with soch a douhle row of grinning teeth! 
He stood high up on tiptoe, with his back arched like a fright- 
ened cat, and came bounding after me with great leaps. I 
cried to Nuestra Senora purissima^ and to San Geronimo^ 
and I know not how many saints beside ; for ' Erery little 
help is good in peril ;' and just reached the guazuma where 
jou found me, in time to catch hold of a branch and swing 
myself up. Indeed, the hellish monster was so close at my 
heels, that I hardly yet know whether his fangs did not seize 
the extremity of my chaqueta. Is it not torn behind?** 

"It is a little ragged, indeed,** said Gomez, archly; ** but 
I think the caiman was hardly guilty of that, because I 
noticed it this morning." 

" Well, I was glad enough to be safe in the tree, for I 
was never so frightened in my life, except when the spiteful 
old prior shut me up for a night in the bone-house of San 
Geronimo, for some trifling peccadilloes. The monster, 
however, did not gu back to the river, but crouched beneath 
the tree, watching me with his green eyes, that made me 
tremble to behold them, and make me shudder now when I 
remember them. At flrst I hoped he would give it up and 
retire ; for I remembered the proverb, * One-sided courtesy 
does not last long,' but there he remained hour after hour 
through the long day, and even until it grew so dark that I 
could see him no longer. 

" I had plenty of time to think, and I could not help 
remembering that I had deferred my war with the arch 
enemy this morning, which doubtless gave him boldness to 
beset me in this shape. I would have exorcised him then 
and there, but I had not my Breviary with me, and I could 
not recollect a word of the service. 

" To add to my fear, after dark I heard several more of 
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the horrid beasts prowling round in the thickets, snorting 
and yelping like so many puppies, and splashing in the 
water of the morass. Hunger and cold came, too. J£ I had 
been so luckj as to have mounted a maimon or a guanabana, 
I might have satisfied myself with the fruit, but the hard 
glutinous berries of that guazuma were but a sorry affair to 
fill a hungry belly. And when the norte came down at 
sunset, blowing chill from the Serico mountains in hollow 
gusts, it seemed to pierce me through and through, for this 
thin chaqueta of mine is ill fitted for the keen night wind, 
I shall have a pretty fit of the rheumatism to-morrow, cierto^ 
for I have caught a desperate cold." 

" May I venture to add one to your stock of proverbs ? " 
said the young Spaniard. "'The hunter prepares his 
weapons, but he knows not what he will catch.* But your 
troubles are at an end. Padre, for here is your house. As 
to us, it is too late to accept your hospitality to-night : we 
shall not be home by midnight as it is. Buenos nochesl^^ 

^^ Adios! adios! hasta mas i?cr." O 
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" Take my yoke upon you, for my yoke is easy and my 
burden is light." Truth, Lord! a light burden, indeed, 
which supports him who bears it. I have looked abroad 
through nature to see if I could find anything that could 
bear some analogy to this ; but I cannot find it, unless it be 
the wings of a bird, which, while borne of the creature, 
bear him aloft. In truth, to bear the Lord's burden is 
to be permitted to cast it, together with ourselves, into the 
arms of Omnipotence and Grace. 

Bernard qf Clairvaux. 



HEAT : ITS RELATIONS TO MATTER. 

Fob Heat, as for Light, we are dependent upon some 
peculiar influence, or set of influences, generated upon the 
surface of the sun. It is a law on the physical earth that 
every manifestation of force, whatever may be its kind, 
requires a change in the form of matter equivalent to its 
degree. To express a metaphysical idea by a simple 
example : — A pound of coal in burning produces a certain 
quantity of Heat, which converts a definite measure of water 
into steam, and that steam is capable, when properly applied, 
of producing an exact amount of mechanical effect. There 
is nothing approaching to uncertainty in this ; the quantity 
of carbon which has combined with oxygen determines the 
development of an exact equivalent of Heat, and that agent 
equally determines the mechanical power. We have every 
reason for believing, as Sir Isaac Newton taught, and as the 
philosophers of the undulatory school are now teaching, that 
the Heat which is so essential in maintaining vital power 
upon the surface of this earth, is produced by an equivalent 
amount of change in the matter constituting tlie sun, " of 
this great world both eye and soul." 

The sunbeam presents to us three peculiar sets of phe- 
nomena: — Light, on which vision depends, and which 
gives colour to the surfaces of matter ; Chemical power, 
as strikingly manifested in all photographic effects; and 
Heat, the relations of which to matter we are about to 
consider. 

In passing through planetary space the sunbeam loses 
scarcely any of its Heat, and even the attenuated air of " the 
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iced mountain-top *^ can rob it of but little. The solar rajs 
reach the solid surface of our globe amplj charged with 
those agencies which are necessary to maintain the physical 
earth in those conditions which are requisite for the support 
of organisation and life. 

That which has been called the " activity of mattery** is 
directly dependent on Heat. When a body is not absorbing, 
it is radiating Heat, or becoming colder. During daylight 
the earth is receiving Heat from the sun, and it gradually 
becomes warmer. During the night the same surface is 
radiating Heat bac]^ into space, and, consequently, becoming 
colder. When any substance is warmed, it expands, its 
particles move away from each other ; when it cools it con- 
tracts: thus a constant motion is produced amongst the 
particles of matter in obedience to this law. This move- 
ment may be rendered sensible to us. If a bar of metal, 
which has been lieated, is placed to cool with one end 
resting upon a wedge of lead or glass, musical notes are 
produced by the vibrations established. The fable of the 
Memnonian lyre becomes, in this experiment, a philosophical 
fact. The power of matter to absorb Heat depends on its 
physical state. Air absorbs exceedingly little, water a little 
more, but solid masses the most. 

The knowledge of these facts enables us to explain some 
of the phenomena of the seasons. At the period of the 
vernal equinox we have equal day and night, as regards 
time ; — therefore, the daily absorption and nocturnal radia- 
tion are the same, the rate of absorption and radiation being 
equal in all bodies. But in the spring, the southern hemi- 
sphere is opposite the sun; and as that is peculiarly the 
aqueous region of the earth's surface, the absorption of 
Heat is at its minimum. Advancing onward to summer, 
the northern hemisphere gradually presents itself to the 
sun ; and at the time of the summer solstice the earth is 
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absorbing Heat, ander favourable conditions, for sixteen 
hours, and radiating for eight only, such being the length of 
the daj and night. At the autumnal equinox the duration 
of light and darkness is again equal ; but the position of the 
northern hemisphere, directly facing the sun, ensures a 
larger absorption of Heat. The day declines gradually; 
long nights and short days mark the approach to the 
winter solstice, when the southern hemisphere is opposite 
the sun, and the loss of Heat for sixteen hours is only met 
by absorption for eight under the worst circumstances. 

'* Mysterious round ! what skill, what force divine, 
Deep felt, in these appear ! a simple train, 
Yet so delightful mix'd, with such kind art, 
Such beauty and beneficence combined ; 
Shade, unperoeived, so softening into shade ; 
And all so forming an harmonious whole, 
That as they still succeed, they ravish still." 

Other provisions, equally striking and beautiful, regu- 
late the rates of Heat-absorption. Not only are these rates 
determined by the condition of the surface as to roughness 
or polish, but in a very remarkable manner by colour. 
Surfaces having dark colours become hot under the same cir- 
cumstances much sooner than do those which are of a light 
colour. A thermometer buried amidst the petals of a dark 
dahlia will indicate a much higher temperature than one 
which has been closed in the chalice of a white lily ; and 
when the dews of evening are condensing, we shall find 
more moisture on the dark than on the lightly-coloured 
leaves. 

The temperature of our planet is dependent upon the 
peculiar conditions of its surface. If it had pleased the 
Almighty Creator of worlds to have given other conditions, 
as it regards the colour and the physical constitution of the 
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surface of our planet, although the earth still maintained its 
distance from the sun without change, it might have endured 
the extremity of Heat, or suflfered from the severity of cold. 
The temperature of a planet is not so dependent upon its 
distance from the radiating star around which it revolves, 
as on the peculiar surface conditions to which we have 
referred. Without entering at all on the every way un- 
profitable discussion, relative to the " Plurality of Worlds,** 
we desire only to show that the remotest planets may be con- 
stituted to enjoy conditions of Heat and Light in no respect 
less genial or less conducive to vitality than those which aid 
in clothing our world with a beautiful vegetation, and 
crowding it with every condition of animal life. 

Heat, as an antagonistic power to cohesive attraction, 
regulates the liquid, solid, or gaseous conditions of matter. 
Ice, water, and steam, represent these three states, and may 
serve in exemplifying some of the phenomena. Ice — solid 
water — can only exist at a certain temperature ; 32° on the 
scale of Fahrenheit being the turning-point; below that 
water congeals, above that ice becomes water. Whenever 
two bodies, one colder than the other, are brought together, 
the warmer one parts with its Heat until the temperature of 
each becomes equal. Thus a lump of ice placed on a warm 
plate robs the plate of its Heat, and that Heat is employed 
in converting a certain quantity of ice into water. If we 
place ice in a capsule above a burning lamp, it melts ; but 
notwithstanding the formation of water, a thermometer will 
continue to indicate the temperature of 32° as long as a 
particle of ice remains undissolved. All the Heat produced 
by combustion has been expended, or is rendered latent in 
forming water. The ice having disappeared the tempera- 
ture increases, until the water reaches that point which we 
call boiling, indicated by 212° on the same thermometric 
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scale; from this point no increase is manifest, all the 
additional Heat being employed to form steam. Water, 
therefore, is ice + Heat, and steam is water + Heat. 

There are some physical conditions of a singular character 
connected with the different states of solid and fluid water 
which claim attention. When we take ice from the surface of 
still water we find it full of air-bubbles. If we examine the 
icicles formed on the pendent branches of trees and shrubs 
which dip into rapidly running water, we shall find them 
perfectly transparent and free of air. This fact has led to 
the discovery of a most remarkable condition. Water, as it 
passes from the fluid to the solid state, rejects everything. 
Air, salts, spirits, acids, or alkalies, poisonous compounds, or 
coloured tinctures mixed with water, are all separated from 
it as it becomes solid. The only condition necessary being 
gentle agitation to prevent these substances from becoming 
mechanically entangled. This being observed, the ice 
which is formed is absolutely pure solid water, everything 
having been squeezed out of it. In passing again from ice 
into water, air is eagerly absorbed, and nothing peculiar is 
observable. If, however, we place above the ice a drop or 
two of oil, and thus prevent the absorption of air, we obtain 
water, but water which will not boil at the ordinary boiling 
temperature. The liquid thus obtained may be heated, 
without ebullition, to above 260° F., when it explodes with 
more violence than gunpowder. We are here taught that 
an apparently simple alteration in the condition of the 
necessary pabulum and useful agent, water, which we now 
employ for domestic and manufacturing purposes with 
benefit and safety, would convert it into an element of 
destruction to man ; that alteration in condition being 
determined by some mysterious function of that agent, 
which is the subject of our consideration. 

We have hitherto been so constantly in the habit of 
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regarding Heat as a power capable of resolving all bodies 
into tbeir simplest parts, of considering it as an agent of 
destruction, tbat tbe mind is scarcely prepared for tbe 
statement tbat Heat of such intensity may be produced that 
it will not burn. Sucb is, nevertheless, one of the most 
striking discoveries of modem science, the steps of which 
we must now examine. 

If water is thrown upon a very hot metal plate it gathers 
itself into a spheroidal .form, and rolls about, evaporating 
very slowly. This condition has been called the spheroidal 
state. It applies to all bodies susceptible of assuming 
fluidity, and during the continuance of this peculiarity its 
physical laws are altered. 

If two capsules, one of them being red-hot and the other 
cold, be placed over a brisk fire, and equal measures of 
water be poured into each, it will be discovered that the 
water in the red-hot vessel never boils ; whereas that in the 
cold vessel soon boils, and rapidly evaporates. The liquid 
in tbe red-hot vessel assumes the spheroidal state ; and it 
never acquires the temperature of boiling water. 

If a white-hot ball of metal is plunged into water, that 
fluid is seen to keep at some distance from the glowing 
metal. A space filled with watery vapour surrounds the 
ball. As it cools the water collapses around it, and at last, 
touching it, boiling begins. A metal sieve, being made 
white-hot, and held still in the flame of a lamp sufficiently 
powerful to maintain the Heat, ma^ be filled with water. 
Not a drop will flow through the meshes of the sieve until 
the temperature falls to dull redness, when the water will 
suddenly rush through. 

The vapour escaping from spheroidal water has a tem- 
perature equal to that of the heated surface by which it is 
generated, but diflerent from ordinary steam. It has no 
elasticity, and may be confined in a red-hot vessel without 
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exerting any pressure. If the containing vessel is allowed 
to cool, the waterj vapour then exerts a pressure due to the 
Heat it contained ; and consequentlj, from the sudden 
development of so large an amount of mechanical force, a 
violent explosion ensues. 

At high temperatures all the laws of chemical affinity 
are suspended. If any two bodies — such as an acid and an 
alkali — having the most powerful affinity are projected into 
a white-hot vessel, they assume the spheroidal state, and 
roll about each other, but refuse to combine. 

The result of investigations of this class has been to 
show that organic substances will not burn at very high 
temperatures. When fluid metals are in a state of intense 
incandescence the naked hand or arm may be plunged into 
the fiery bath without injury. The tricks of the conjuror 
become the realities of the philosopher. White-hot metals 
may be handled ; and we learn from the experiments of 
M. Boutigny, and of Professor Plucker of Bohn, that the 
sensation produced on the skin by a bath of white-hot iron 
is that of agreeable warmth, and nothing more. Do we not 
learn from this that Heat passes into a new state when, the 
excitement producing it increases beyond a certain degree ? 
We almost appear to be realising the beautiful thought of 
Sir Thomas Brown, when we see organic matter refusing to 
burn, when Uving organisms seem 

**To grow immortal in the arms of fire.'' 

This remarkable agent, which produces so many curious 
effects in its relations to matter on this earth, originates in 
the sun. There are many reasons for believing that some 
intimate relations exist between the dark spots which appear 
on the solar disc and terrestrial Heat. It is known that these 
spots move according to some fixed law, and that their 
numbers vary regularly in cycles of ten years. The great- 
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est number of spots visible on the sun in one year is three 
hundred. They gradually decline and fall to their minimum, 
or ninety, in five years ; they then again increase, and in 
another five years return to their maximum. Sir William 
Herschel conceived that he detected some connexion between 
these spots and an abundant harvest ; and in one of his 
Memoirs, published in the "Philosophical Transactions" 
for 1801, will be found much curious speculation on this 
subject, the prices of corn in the English markets being 
thought to vary with the spots upon our solar centre. The 
researches of modem science have brought the probability 
of this much nearer, and beyond this proved that the varia- 
tions of terrestrial magnetism obey the variations in the 
numbers of these remarkable dark spots. 

In the solar beam we now discover the existence of three 
agencies — Light, Chemical power, and Heat — which, mys- 
teriously bound together, produce upon the surface of our 
earth all the phenomena of organisation. Well may we, 
after an attentive consideration of these facts, adopt the 
beautiful language of Herbert, and say, — 

** Then with our trinity of Light, 
Motion, and Heat, let 's take our flight 
Unto the place where thou 
Before didst bow. 

** Get me a standing there and place, 
Among the beams which crown the face 
Of Him who died to part 
Sin and my heart.'' 

R. H. 



LIFE, IN ITS INTERMEDIATE FORMS. 

No. III. 

Arachnida. 

( Spiders^ Scorpions, and Mites,) 

Th£ common consent of mankind regards most of those 
creatures of which we are about to speak with revulsion and 
abhorrence; and it must be confessed that the closer ex- 
amination which the scientific naturalist bestows on them 
has only resulted in more firmly fixing upon them the 
stigma of a bad character, — decidedly, undeniably had. 
The poet's verdict is true, when he calls the Spider — 

" Cunning and fierce, — mixture abhorr'd." 

Bloodthirsty and vindictive, treacherous and cruel even to 
their own kind, bold and prompt in warfare, ever vigilant, 
full of stratagem and artifice, highly venomous, lurking in 
darkness, endowed with curious instincts, and furnished with 
many accessory means for the capture and destruction of 
other animals, — the Spiders and Scorpions do not move our 
esteem, it must be confessed ; and an entomologist of the 
highest eminence,* carrying out the notion that the seen 
things of nature are symbols and pictures of the unseen and 
spiritual, views in these creatures the types of the evil 
spirits ; a supposition not unwarranted by the expression of 
our Blessed Lord, " Behold, I give unto you power to tread 
on serpents and scorpions, and over all the power of the 
enemy !^^\ Yet even these repulsive animals are the handi- 
work of Infinite Wisdom 5 and half-an-hour may be worse 

* Kirby, Bridgewater Treatise. t Luke, x. 19. 

4 c 
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spent than in brieflj running over some of the peculiarities 
of their structure and habits. 

Andy first, a few words on their structure. They may at 
once be distinguished from true Insects by having four pairs 
of legs instead of three. They exhibit a greater condensa- 
tion of outward form, there being generally but one division, 
that which separates the abdomen from the fore part, which 
latter, because it includes in one the parts answering to the 
head and chest of insects, is commonly called the cephalo^ 
thorax. The head is destitute of antenn(B, but those are 
replaced by a pair of claws terminating either in a single 
hook, or in pincers. The eyes are always simple lenses, 
sometimes moderately numerous, and then usually arranged 
in groups, and occasionally placed at the summit of a sort of 
pillar on the back, a provision which must greatly assist 
circumspection. 

Internally, also, the organisation is more condensed, and 
of a higher type than in Insects. The nervous knots or 
ganglia are few and central, sending out radiating threads 
to the circumference and extremities. The breathing organs 
are either lungs, inclosed in bags, or radiating air-tubes {tra- 
chew), which communicate with the atmosphere by minute 
slits in tlie skin. The Spiders and Scorpions belong to the 
former category, and are na,med Pulmonaria ; the Harvest- 
men and Mites to the latter, and are called Trachearia, 

We naturally associate Spiders with cobwebs, and the 
faculty of spinning threads from the hind part of the body 
is one of their most marked characteristics ; but. all do not 
make webs, properly so called. In the south of Europe and 
in the West Indies, certain large Spiders belonging to the 
genus Cteniza are called Trap-door Spiders, from their singu- 
lar architectural instincts. The female excavates a burrow 
in soft earth, an inch in diameter, and six to ten inches in 
depth ; this is lined with a dense tapestry resembling paper. 
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formed of lier silk ; and tbe mouth is closed with a circular 
door, formed of many layers of silk, with pellets of emrA 
interwoven into the exterior, but which is so smooth on the 
interior, and so accurately formed, as to fit the orifice with 
the utmost accuracy, while a hinge of silk at one part of 
the circumference allows the lid to be raised for the exit of 
the owner, when it closes by its own elasticity. 

Judging from specimens which we have examined in 
Jamaica, the lid is always punctured with a number of holes, 
such as might be made by a very fine needle, which penetrate 
through the whole substance, the light being clearly seen 
through each hole. We have conjectured that the object of 
these orifices may be the admission of air and light into the 
cell, when the lid is tightly closed, for the comfort of the 
inmate. The Spider habitually resides in her well-built 
house, coming abroad to hunt, and retreating with her prey 
to the bottom of her domain. 

In the hot parts of the world, Spiders {Mygale) closely 
allied to these are found, which are often of immense size, 
very hairy, and usually black, grey, or reddish-brown in 
colour. These monsters prey even upon small birds ; a 
statement which has been denied upon insufficient grounds, 
but which rests on the concurrent testimony of such men as 
Perty, Stedman, Moreau de Jonnes, and Palisot de Beauvois. 
They do not, however, spin nets, but steal upon their prey, 
and overcome it by violence. 

The Spider which is so common in our houses, filling the 
angles of rooms, the crevices of old walls, and the interstices 
of the foliage in shrubs and hedges, with a dense web, 
belongs to the sedentary division. It is the Tegenaria 
domestica of zoologists. The web is nearly horizontal, with 
a tube at the inner part, within which the Spider is ordi- 
narily lodged, motionless, with its head projecting and its 
fore feet stretched out upon the expanse of the web, — 
" And bushed in grim repose, expects its insect prey." 
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No sooner does a thoughtless fly alight on the web, than out 
rushes the Spider with lightning rapidity, seizes it with her 
fangs, and carries it into the den to be sucked and exhausted 
of its juices. Walckenaer thus describes her domestic 
economy : ^^ She constructs a bag of silk shaped like a 
purse, ballasted with bits of plaster, for the suspension of 
her cocoon. The orifice of the bag she covers with a little 
web, on which she sits, watching without ceasing for the 
appearance of her offspring. Her cocoon, formed of fine 
web, contains about 150 eggs, which are laid in May and 
June." * 

There is a little Spider {Argyroneta aquatica), found 
occasionally in ponds and rivers, which turns its spinning 
powers to a curious purpose. It forms a residence beneath 
the surface of water, which, like our diving-bells, is filled 
with air. It is commonly said that she first spins loose 
threads, connecting the stems of water-plants, among which 
she weaves a little cell, which she then manages to fill with 
air successively carried down in bubbles from the surface, in 
some unknown manner. But Baron Walckenaer, who writes 
from personal observation, describes the process differently. 
The abdomen is covered with a close down, which does not 
permit the water to wet the skin ; when beneath the surface 
the whole body is enveloped in a coat of air, so that it 
resembles a ball of quicksilver. 

" When the Aigyroneta would construct its nest., it 
swims to the surface, and, head downward, protrudes the 
extremity of the abdomen, dilating its spinnerets, and then 
dives with rapidity. By this process she produces a little 
bubble of air, which, independent of the silvery coating 
which envelopes the body, appears as a little globule attached 
to the tail. She swims to the stalk of the plant to which 
she would ^il her nest, and, touching it with the bubble, the 
air detaches itself and adheres to the plant. The Spider then 

* Ap teres, ii. 4. 
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remoants to the surface, collects another air-bubble, which 
she adds to the former. When she has, in this manner, 
sufficiently enlarged her balloon of air, she encloses it with 
silk of extreme whiteness. Within this balloon, which is 
open below, she then sits in a reversed position. She then 
stretches through the water irregular threads, which converge 
to her habitation, and which arrest minute water-mites and 
other insects. These are seized, and carried within doors to 
be eaten, but sometimes the prej is borne to the surface, and 
devoured on the bank."* 

Among the largest and best known of our native species ^ 
the handsome Garden Spider {Epeira diademd). Its form is 
familiar to every one in the latter part of summer and autumn, 
its plump abdomen grey or fawn colour, elegantly spotted 
with white, and its legs widely extended, as it hangs head 
downward on its perpendicular web, which is formed of 
concentric circles of fine thread, on a frame-work of radiating 
lines. This geometric web is a beautiful example of an 
insect manufacture. Having formed the foundation of her 
net and drawn the skeleton of it, by spinning a number of 
rays converging to the centre, she next proceeds, setting out 
from that point, to spin a spiral line of unadhesive thread, 
like that of the rays which it intersects, and to which she 
attaches it, and after numerous circumvolutions finishes it 
at the circumference. This line, together with the rays, 
serves as a scaflblding to walk over, and it also keeps the 
rays properly stretched. Her next labour is to spin a spiral 
line from the circumference towards the centre, but which 
stops somewhat short of it ; this line is the most important 
part of the snare. It consists of a fine thread studded with 
minute viscid globules, like dew, which by their adhesive 
quality retain the insects that fly into the net.f The skilful 
constructor then stations herself in the very centre, where she 

* Aptires, it. 383. •» BlackwaU, in Zool. Journal, v. 181. 
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patiently hangs head downward; and, her feet extended 
upon the rays, *' lives along the line," until the arrest of some 
unwary f y rouses her to vigorous action. Approaching the 
struggling victim, she pours out her glutinous weh in 
extraordinary profusion, directing it by means of her great 
hind feet in a broad and dense ribbon around the fly, whose 
every limb is rapidly enveloped by it. The pointed poison- 
claws are now plunged into its body, and the juices sucked 
at leisure. 

The threads of a Spider's web, fine as they are, must not 
be considered as simple filaments, but as ropes composed of 
many strands. The spinning apparatus consists of four little 
teats or warts at the hinder extremity of the body. The 
upper pair of these are perforated at their tips with innu- 
merable Holes of inconceivable minuteness, so as to' resemble 
a colander, and through each of these holes proceeds a thread. 
The lower pair are similarly perforated, but are set in addition 
with a number of prominent tubes, which furnish threads 
also. Within the body at this part there are several bags 
filled with gummy matter, which at the will of the animal is 
forced through, the orifices, and hardens into elastic silk on 
exposure to the air. The Spider applying the ends of the 
teats to any fixed object, the gum adheres, and by her progress 
a cord is drawn out which consists of as many constituent 
threads as there are minute orifices in her spinnerets. 

Space forbids us to do much more than allude to the 
renowned Tarantula {Lycosa tarentula) of Italy. The bite 
of this Spider is reputed to produce lethargy, melancholy, and 
delirium, which are only to be cured by the influence of 
music exciting the patient to dance. It is now pretty well 
established that these pretended cures were "got up" for 
the sake of imposing on the credulous. The Spider itself 
belongs to a very extensive genus, represented in almost all 
countries, and everywhere displaying the same habits. They 
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live on the ground, running swiftly ; the females carrying 
their large egg-case about with them during the breeding 
season, and refusing to part with it, or if forcibly deprived 
of it, becoming stupid, and, as it were, stunned, utterly 
regardless of personal safety, till the dear object is restored, 
when, in an instant, animation and vigour return. 

As there is a Spider which descends by means of its web 
into the depths of the water, so there are others which, by 
the same medium, ascend to the regions of the clouds. These 
are the Gossamer Spiders (LiwyjoAia, Theridion, Sic), minute 
species, scarcely exceeding in size a pin's head. They have 
the power of shooting out filmy threads into the free air, 
which, on some undetermined principle, usually thought to be 
connected with electricity, rise with considerable buoyancy, 
and at length carry up the little aeronaut with them. After 
a while, becoming saturated with moisture, they descend, 
and large tracts of ground are frequently seen, in autunm, 
covered with the delicate films of flocculent web. 

The last Spider which we can here notice is the little 
Hunter (Salticus scenicus), which, in its zebra-like mark- 
ing of black and white bands, is frequently seen leaping on 
window-sills and garden -fences, in the burning sun of 
summer. Its manners cannot be better described than in 
the words of old Evelyn : — " Such I did frequently observe 
at Rome, which, espjdng a fly at three or four yards' 
distance upon the balcony where I stood, would not make 
directly to her, but crawl under the rail, till, being arrived 
to the antipodes, it would steal up, seldom missing its aim ; 
but if it chanced to want anything of being perfectly oppo- 
site, would at first peep, immediately slide down again, till, 
taking better notice, it would come the next time exactly 
upon the fly's back. But if this happened not to be within 
a competent leap, then would this insect, move so softly, as 
the very shadow of the gnomon seemed not to be more 
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imperceptible, unless the fij moved ; and then would the 
spider move also in the same proportion, keeping that just 
time with her motion, as if the same soul had animated both 
these little bodies ; and whether it were forwards, back- 
wards, or to either side, without at all turning her bodj, 
like a well-managed horse. If, however, the capricious fty 
took wing and pitched upon another place behind oar . 
huntress, then would the spider whirl its body so nimbly 
about as nothing could be imagined more swift ; by which 
means she always kept the head towards her prey, though, 
to appearance, as immoveable as if it had been a nail driven 
into the wood, till, by that indiscernible progress (being 
arrived within the sphere of her reach), she made a fatal 
leap, swift as lightning, upon the fly, catching him in the 
pole, where she never quitted hold till her belly was full, 
and then dragged the remainder home."* 

There are several hideous forms of the group in tropical 
climates, of which the best known is that of the Scorpions. 
It is impossible to look on one of these, and not be reminded 
of a lobster, the great palps, with stout dilated pincers, 
resembling closely the claws of that much more respectable 
crustacean. The Scorpions are widely scattered ; several 
are found in the south of Europe, but it is in the tropics 
that they most abound. The Scorpio afer of the East 
Indies grows to six inches in length, and its sting is rather 
a formidable affair. We once experienced the effects of a 
West Indian Scorpion's venom, which were, however, not 
more severe than those of a wasp's or bee's sting. The 
weapon is a hooked, very acute joint at the extremity of a 
six-knobbed tail, within which is a bag of subtle poison, 
infused into the wound through two minute slits near the 
point. These animals lurk under stones and in dark 
crevices, living on beetles and other insects, which they 

• "Travels in Italy." 
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catch with their claws. Tiny species closely resembling 
them, except that the tail and the sting are wanting, are 
common in old books and papers, and sometimes parasitically 
infesting insects. These constitute the genus Cheli/er, and 
form the connecting link between the Scorpions and the 
Harvest-men or Shepherd-spiders {Phalangium\ which are 
so common in autumn, remarkable for the great slendemess 
and length of their many-jointed legs, which continue to 
move a long time after being separated from the body. 

The tribe of Mites comprises small and generally very 
minute animals. Scarlet is their favourite livery, and it 
often has the appearance of satin or velvet. The Water- 
mites (JSydrachna) are merry little creatures that scuttle 
along through the water of our pools, looking like tiny 
globules of red sealing-wax. The Cheese-mite (^Siro domes- 
Hcus) is so common that possibly, gentle reader, you may 
have emulated the feats of Samson, slaying thousands at a 
time, and that with a jaw-bone. If you are fond of dogs or 
of cattle, you have also, doubtless, made the acquaintance of 
a vile creature called a Tick {Ixodes)^ which attaches itself 
to the poor brutes in some spot inaccessible to their efforts 
— such as behind the ears, or at the root of the tail — and 
then, plunging a beak of sharp horny lancets into the flesh, 
sucks the blood, till its own body is gorged and swollen 
from the size of a hemp-seed to that of a horse-bean, when 
it drops off to make room for another blood-thirsty sucker. 
And, finally, some of these creatures {Sarcoptes) of minute 
dimensions, burrowing beneath the skin, become the cause 
of certain highly infectious cutaneous diseases, which are 
unhappily too common where cleanliness is neglected. 

P. H. G. 
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SYDNEY SMITH. 

Sydney Smith was bom at Woodford in 1771. He 
was the second son in a family of five children. His eldest 
brother, Robert, like himself, showed uncommon talent at a 
very e&rly age. The two lads used to neglect their games 
to debate about books, and their mother reports that thej 
often argued on subjects far above their years with a 
warmth and fierceness as if life and death hung on the 
issue. In order, therefore, that there might be no rivalry 
between them as they grew up, their father sent them to 
separate schools ; Robert and another brother to Eton, 
Sydney and the youngest brother to Winchester. 

At that time our public schools were places of cruelty 
and horror. In the recipe for curing boys of ignorance, the 
principal ingredients were starvation, fagging, fighting, and 
flogging. At Winchester, however, in spite of hunger and 
neglect, Sydney and his brother were so successful that 
their schoolfellows refused to compete with them for prizes. 
It was of no use to do so, said the young gentlemen who 
signed the round-robin to the Warden. Sydney became an 
excellent Latin verse-maker. He composed, he said, up- 
wards of ten thousand Latin verses, " and no man in his 
senses would dream in after-life of ever making another.'* 

He was also a ringleader in mischief. His daughter 
tells how ** he was discovered inventing a catapult by la^ip- 
light, and commended for his ingenuity by the master, who 
little dreamt it was intended to capture a neighbouring 
turkey, whose well-filled crop had long attracted the atten- 
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tion and awakened the desires of the hungry urchins." Nor 
did the treatment which he experienced, and that which he 
saw administered, alter or ahate a kindliness of disposition 
-which was bom with him. A friend wrote to him in great 
distress for five guineas. He had but four, and these he 
sent. On his waj to the post, he found a guinea l3ring on 
the road. He could not discover the owner, so he sent it 
too. We do not wonder to hear of such a boy that he 
became Captain of the school ; and this, when he left, en- 
titled him to a scholarship and fellowship at New CoU^e, 
Oxford. 

When he left College his father was perplexed what to 
do with him. He himself inclined towards the bar ; but 
bis brother Robert was there already. So his father, after 
determining not to send him as a super-cargo to China, 
induced him to go into the Church — not knowing what else 
to do with him. He seems to have sacrificed his own 
wishes to please his father. He took orders, and got a 
curacy in Netherhaven, a miserable parish in the midst of 
Salisbury Plain. This outlandish place was visited only by 
a butcher's cart, and that but once a«week : there was no 
society but the Squire ; and he often dined on a mess of 
potatoes moistened with ketchup. He worked hard there, 
nevertheless, in the profession which he had adopted. 

The Squire took a fancy to him, and after he had served 
the parish two years, engaged him to be tutor and bear- 
leader to his son. They started for Germany, but did not 
get beyond Edinburgh, as in 1 797 the greater part of the 
Continent was either at war or expeqting to be so. They 
remained here five years, and society being then more at- 
taiiuible to the poor man tj^n it now is there, he gradually 
became acquainted with a number of men whose names 
must always be remembered in conne^on with his own. 
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among whom were Jeffrej, and Horner, and Brougham, 
Dugald Stewart, Playfair, and Walter Scott. 

In 1799 he left Edinburgh for a little while, in order to 
marry Miss Pybus, a lady to whom he had been long en- 
gaged. It was well that she had some property, for he had. 
none save six small silyer teaspoons, which (says his daugh- 
ter) from much wear had become the ghosts of their former 
selves. He insisted on having her portion settled on herselT. 
The Salisbury Squire gave him a thousand pounds r his 
wife sold some family jewels ; and so they were enabled to 
commence housekeeping when he returned to his pupil at 
Edinburgh, which he did as soon as possible. Ere long a 
daughter was born to him, whom he named, after much, 
meditation, Saba, who afterwards became the wife of Dr. 
Holland ; and it is recorded that the nurse found, to her 
horror, that he had stolen her from the room a few hours 
after she was bom, to introduce her to Jeffrey. 

At the same time that his future biographer was thus 
brought into the world, and put in peril of her life, he and 
Brougham and Jeffrey were engaged in giving birth to the 
" Edinburgh Review," of which he edited the first number. 
The reforms which it helped to promote can only be appre- 
ciated, by remembering the amount of injustice and folly 
which passed for wisdom at the time of its establishment. 
" The Catholics were not emancipated," he says in the 
preface to his collected writings ; " the Coi'poration and 
Test Acts were unrepealed ; the Game Laws were horribly 
oppressive; steel traps and spring-guns were set all over 
the country; prisoners tried for their lives could have no 
Counsel ; Lord Eldon and the Court of Chancery pressed 
heavily on mankind ; libel was punished by the most cruel 
and vindictive imprisonments ; the enormous wickedness of 
the Slave-trade was tolerated ; a thousand evils were in 
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exifitenoe, which the talentfl of good and able men have 
since lessened or remoyed, and these efforts have been not a 
little assisted bj the honest boldness of the ^ Edinburgh 
Review.' " He might have added to the above enumeration 
that Dissenters were excluded from the universities, though 
with as much real right to education there as any other 
Englishmen, and that more than twenty persons were not 
allowed to congregate for religious worship without a 
license. 

In 1804, having finished with his pupils, he went to seek 
his fortune in London* At first he seems to have met with 
but little success, and it is told that his brother Kobert 
helped him with 100/. a-jear. Presently, however, he was 
appointed to a lectureship at the Foundling Hospital, and 
subsequently to be morning preacher at Berkeley Chapel, 
alternately with Fitzroy Chapel. He was very successful 
in the pulpit. All that exuberance of wit and play of fancy, 
which made him the most amusing and delightful of com- 
panions in private, gave way there to a solemnity and 
emotion which carried with them a conviction of his own 
sincerity, and which appear in several instances to have pro- 
duced on his hearers a salutary and abiding impression. 

With reference to this part of his story, an anecdote may 
be repeated. He was one day about to preach at the Found- 
ling, and had selected a sermon containing some hard hits 
at opinions then rife, which he considered vitally inimical to 
religion. His wife told him that certain friends would be 
present, and wished him to change the discourse, as it would 
give them offence. " I fear it will," he answered, " and am 
sorry for it ; but, Kate^ do you think if I feel it my duty to 
preach such a sermon at all, that I can refrain from doing 
so from fear of giving offence?" He preached the sermon, 
and lost the friends. 

His great success, however, was in his lectures on Moral 

4 D 
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Philosophj, delivered at the Rojal Institution. Here wit 
could be called into play as well as wisdom and eloquence. 
Their effect was extraordinary. The whole " town" flocked 
to hear them; and they not only brought him fame, but 
money, which was now of high importance to him, as his 
family had increased. 

In 18C6, to the astonishment of everybody — ^themselves 
most of all — the Whigs came into power for a little while, 
and Lord Holland worked so zealously that he got him the 
living of Foston-le-Clay. This consisted of about 300 
acres of glebe-land, of the stiflest clay, in a remote village 
in Yorkshire, where there had been no resident clergyman 
for 150 years. The church was little better than a barn, 
and the parsonage no better than a hovel. The latter he 
was soon obliged to rebuild. 

'' I sent for an architect/' he says. '* He produced plans which 
would have ruined me. I made him my bow. ' You build for glory, 
Sir: I for use.' I returned him his plans, with five-and- twenty pounds, 
and sat down in my thinking chair, and in a few hours Mrs. Sydney and 
I concocted a plan which has produced what I call the model of parsonage- 
houses. • 

'' I then took to horse to provide bricks and timber; was advised to 
make my own bricks, of my own day : of course when the kiln was 
opened, all bad ; mounted my horse again, and in twenty-four hours had 
bought thousands of bricks and tons of timber. Was advised by neigh- 
bouring gentlemen to employ oxen ; bought four — ^Tug and Lug, Hawl 
and Crawl ; but Tug and Lug took to fainting, and required buckets of 
sal volatile, and Hawl and Crawl to lie down in the mud. So I did as I 
ought to have done at first ; took the advice of the farmer instead of the 
gentleman ; sold my oxen, bought a team of horses, and at last, in spite 
of a frost, which delayed me six weeks ; in spite of walb running down 
with wet ; in spite of the advice of friends, who predicted our death ; in 
spite of an infant of six months old, who had never been out of the house, 
I landed my family in my new house nine months after laying the first 
stone, and performed my promise to the letter to the Archbishop — a feat, 
taking ignorance, inexperience, and poverty into consideration, requiring, 
I assure you, no small degree of energy. 
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" It made me a yery poor man for many years, but I never repented 
It. I turned schoolmaster, to educate my son, as I could not afford to 
Bend him to school. Mrs. Sydney turned schoolmistress to educate my 
girls, as I could not afford a governess. I turned farmer, as I could not 
let my land. A man-servant was too expensive : so I caught up a little 
garden girl, made like a milestone, christened her Bunch, put a napkin in 
her hand, and made her my butler. The girls taught her to read, Mrs. 
Sydney to wait, and I undertook her morals. Bunch became the best 
butler in the country. 

** Added to my domestic cares, I was village parson, village doctor, 
village comforter, village magistrate, and Edinburgh Reviewer; so you 
see I had not much time on my hands to regret London. My house was 
considered the ugliest in the country, but all admitted it was one of the 
most comfortable." 

Some years passed happily away in this place. Those 
who have only heard of him as a brilliant wit may be sur- 
prised to learn that he was an industrious clergyman. But 
such was the case. The harvest failed one year, and fever 
followed starvation among the poor. He was indefatigable 
in providing them with medicine, good counsel, and even 
food, though his own family were subsisting on cakes made 
out of the flour of the sprouted wheat. If he had anxieties 
about money (and with all his frugality he had), he had a 
charming family about him, good spirits, abundance of occu- 
pation, occasional visitors, and troops of friends. 

In 1820 a legacy came to him unexpectedly; and in 1825, 
a living, which Lord Holland induced the Duke of Devon- 
shire to allow him to hold till the Duke's nephew could take 
it, put him at his ease in regard to money matters ; and in 
1828, Lord Lyndhurst, whose opinions on almost every point 
in politics were opposed to his, gave him a vacant stall at 
Bristol, which also entitled him to a living in Somersetshire; 
and he resigned Foston and Londesborough for Combe Florey, 
a smaller, but most beautifully situated living near Taunton. 
In 1831, Lord Grey gave him a prebendal stall at St. Faults, 
in exchange for the one he held at Bristol ; and he passed the 
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re^t of his life in duty either at the metropoHtan cathedral 
or Combe Florey. 

" Want of money," he once said, " is a great evil. I 
declare every guinea I have gained I haye been the happier. 
I was very poor till I was appointed to St. Paul's." An old 
friend congratulated him on this appointment. ** Why," 
said he, ^' I think it makes me most happy to feel I can now 
keep a carriage and horses for her in her old age (his wife), 
which I could not have done before." 

Yet he in no wise loved money. The valuable living of 
Edmonton, which was in the gift of St. Paul's, fell vacant. 
By the rules of the Chapter, he could have taken it himself, 
or given it as he pleased. The late vicar, Mr. Tate, was a 
friend of his own, who, years before, as a Yorkshire clergy- 
man, had stood up with him in favour of Catholic Emanci- 
pation. He left a family behind him, his eldest son having 
been his curate ; and Sydney Smith writes to his wife the 
following account of his interview with the widow and 
family, after he had determined to give the cure to the son 
of his old friend, in place of giving it to himself: 

" Dear Kate, — I went over yesterday to the Tates, at Edmonton. 
Tlie family consists of three delicate daughters, an aunt, the old lady, and 
her son, then curate of Edmonton : — the old lady was in bed. I found 
there a physician, an old friend of Tate's, attending them from friendship, 
who had come from London for that purpose. They were in daily expecta- 
tion of being turned out from house and curacy I began by 

inquiring the character of their servant, then turned the conversation upon 
their affairs, and expressed a hope the Chapter might ultimately do some- 
thing for them. I then said, * It is my duty to state to you (they were 
bU assembled), that I have given away the living of Edmonton ; I have 
written to our Chapter-clerk this morning, to mention the person to whom 
I have given it ; and I must also tell you, that I am sure he will appoint 
his curate. (A general silence and dejection.) It is a very odd coinci- 
dence,' I added, * that the gentleman I have selected, is a namesake of 
this family. His name is Tate. Have you any relations of that name ? ' 
* No, we have not' * And by a more singular coincidence, his name is 
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Thomas Tate. . In short/ I added, * there is no use mincing the matter; 

von are vicar of Edmonton.' They all burst into tears. It flung me also 

into a great agitation of tears, and I wept and groaned for a long time. 

Then I rose and said, I thought it was very likely to end in their keeping 

a boggy, at which we all laughed as violently. 

*' The poor old lady, who was sleeping in a garret, because she could 

not bear to enter into the room lately inhabited by her husband, sent for 

me, and kissed me, sobbing with a thousand emotions. The charitable 

physician wept too I never passed so remarkable a morning, 

nor was more deeply impressed with the sufferings of human life, and 

never felt more thoroughly the happiness of doing good. 

'* God bless you. 

** Sydney Smith.'' 

Well might Mrs. Marcet write on this to his wife, "What 
a happ7 woman you must be to have such a husband ! " 

This was in August 1843. We read that on New 
Tear's day following he was walking with a friend in his 
garden when he discovered a crocus which had burst 
through the frozen earth. He stopped suddenly ; gazed at it 
silently for a few seconds, and, touching it with his staff, 
pronounced solemnly, " The resurrection of the world ! " As 
his daughter sadly adds, he saw but one resurrection upon 
earth more. In October 1844, he was taken seriously ill. 
He was attended by Dr. Holland and Dr. Chambers, but 
a-U medical skiU was unavailing. He expired on the 22d 
February, 1845. 

In person he is described as somewhat stout made, his 
face handsome, with a sort of pale embonpoint, and a re- 
markably full dark eye. His voice was deep and musical, 
his laugh hearty, his elocution exquisite, and his action 
suitable to the word. He has been compared to Dean 
Swift ; but he had scarcely one quality in common with 
that sour misanthrope. He loved children dearly, and they 
loved him. He was full of the milk of human kindness, 
and not only married the woman who loved him, but made 
her the best of husbands. 
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His mode of life was never extravagant. It is some- 
where said of him that he considered the comfort and 
happiness of home the grammar of life : to attain this he 
denied himself all luxuries. His favourite motto on such 
subjects (says Ladj Holland) was, '^ Avoid shame, but do 
not seek glorj — ^nothing so expensive as glorj.** Nothing, 
she continues, could be plainer than his table, yet his society 
often attracted the wealthy to share his single dish. 

He wrote an execrable hand. In a letter to Mr. Travers, 
who had asked to see one of his sermons, he says, '^ I would 
send it you with pleasure, but my writing is as if a swarm 
of ants, escaping from an ink-bottle, had walked over a sheet 
of paper without wiping their legs." 

He never preserved letters. In that exquisite epistle to 
Sir James Mackintosh's son he says, " You aisk for some of 
your late father's letters ; I am sorry to say I have none to 
send you. Upon principle I keep no letters except those on 
business. I have not a single letter from him or any 
human being in my possession." 

It is well for the reading world that his friends did not 
follow his example, or we should have missed a rare store of 
amusement, instruction, and delight. One or two chance 
specimens from them, and we end. 

'' In sorrow or misfortune the great sting is self-reproach. In all the 
important affairs of life a man ought to make every possible exertion that 
he can with honour, and then, and not till then, sit down and cast his 
care upon God, for He careth for him. Some very excellent people tell 
you they dare not hope ; why do they not dare to hope ? To me it seems 
much more impious to dare to despair.'' 

" Never give way to melancholy ; nothing encroaches more ; I fight 
against it vigorously. One great remedy is to take short views of life. 
Are you happy now ? Are you likely to remain so till this evening? or 
next week ? or next month ? or next year ? Then why destroy present 
happiness by a distant misery which may never come at aU, or you may 
never live to see it ? for every substantial grief has twenty shadows, and 
most of them shadows of your own making." 
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" LiTuig a good deal alone (as I now do^lSll) will, I believe, cor- 
rect me of my faults ; for a man can do without liis own approbation in 
much society, but he must make great exertions to gain it when he lives 
alone. Without it I am convinced solitude is not to be endured/' 

" Did yon ever hear my definition of marriage ? It is that it re- 
sembles a pair of shears, so joined that they cannot be separated : often 
moving in opposite directions, yet always punishing any one that comes 
between them/' 

" Lucy, Lucy, my dear child, don't tear your frock ; tearing frocks is 
not of itsdf a proof of genius. But write as your mother writes ; act as 
your mother acts. Be frank, loyal, affectionate, simple, honest, and then 
integrity or laceration of frock is of little import. And Lucy, dear child , 
mind your arithmetic. Yon know in the first sum of yours I ever saw 
there was a mistake. You had carried two (as a cab is licensed to do), 
and yon ought, dear Lucy, to have carried but one. Is this a trifle ? 
What would life be without arithmetic, but a scene of horrors ? You are 
going to Boulogne, the city of debts, peopled by men who never under- 
stood arithmetic. By the time you return I shall probably have received 
my first paralytic stroke; I shall have lost all recollection of you, 
therefore I now give you my parting advice,. Don't marry any body who 
has not a tolerable understanding and a thousand a-year, and God bless 
yoa, dear child." 

On looking back over Sydney Smith's writings and life, 
we find continual evidence that, though he was a first-rate 
wit, he wQs also something more. His character was one of 
those manj-sided, widely comprehensive ones which descrip- 
tion will still fail to describe. He was kind when most 
severe, ever truthful when most witty ; he subjected every- 
thing to duty ; he was honourable in his dealings, hearty, 
generous, brilliant, charitable, and sincere; and he abounded 
in common sense. In a word, he was a standing proof that 
it is possible to be merry and wise, which, as Hood says, is 
far better than being merry and otherwise. 

C. M. C. 
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THE SENSE OF TASTE. 

The Tongue is the principal, but not the exdusiye organ 
of Taste. Its structure is complex, but not complicated ; so 
are its functions. It consists of three lajers of muscular 
fibres, which constitute what are called the intrinsic muscles 
of the tongue, to distinguish them from others ; which, al- 
though thej are connected with it, and act upon it, do not 
form part of its immediate substance, and are therefore termed 
egstrinsic. The fibres of the upper and under layers are 
arranged longitudinally, from the apex towards the root of 
the tongue : between these, the vertical, oblique, and trans- 
verse fibres, which form its chief mass, are placed respec- 
tively to the others, as their names indicate. A small bone, 
consisting, however, of five distinct portions, called hyoid 
from its resemblance to the letter v, lies immediately under 
the skin of the upper and posterior surface : it gives firmness 
and support to the base of the tongue, and affords points for 
the attachment of the extrinsic diuscles. A vertical layer 
of elastic ligamentous membrane divides the tongue into two 
portions : it is connected with the hyoid bone, and with the 
cartilage called the epiglottis (hereafter to be described), 
which it keeps in a vertical position, and so the air-tabe 
always open, unless when it is pressed down during the 
aet of swallowing. 

The whole of the tongue is covered by a thin nmeous 
membrane. On the under side, and at the back part, it is 
loose and somewhat disengaged, and forms foldings* and 
reflexions which connect the tongue with the gums and 

* One of these folds called the Fraenum, or Bridle, might, perhaps, in 
gome instances, be advantageously a little shorter. ] 
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fauces, and envelope the larger branches of the nerves and 
blood-vessels, which pass into and out of it. On the upper 
surface this membrane adheres closelj to the muscular sub- 
stance, and is covered with small projections called papiUm, 
These vary in form and in size. The largest, termed circum- 
vallate^ about fifteen to eighteen in number, are arranged in 
two diverging rows at the back part of the tongue ; the 
others, the conical and filiform, are scattered almost indis- 
criminately on its surface and sides. A rich network of 
capillary vessels and nerve fibres, supplies these papillae and 
the general surface with blood, and endows them with feeling 
and the sense of taste. The muscular movements of the 
tongue are induced by separate nerves, the Lingual, which 
are limited to that especial duty. 

Besides being the chief instrument of taste, the tongue 
assists in mastication, deglutition, and in modulating the 
voice, — functions, which, without its help, would be very 
imperfectly performed. 

As the sense of smell is only susceptible of impressions 
made by bodies when in a gaseous or aeriform state, so, no 
sapid substance affects the sense of taste unless it is in a 
liquid state. Hence, dry or insoluble matters, although 
the tongue be moist — or fluid bodies, if it be dry — only 
impress it through the sense of feeling, as they affect other 
parts of the skin.' On this account it is that a plentiful sup- 
ply of saliva,* varying in amount as varying circumstances 
require, is poured out by an assemblage of glands, which 
dissolves or dilutes the sapid materials, and fits them for 
subjection to the scrutiny of the sensuous surface. Every 
part of this surface is not equally susceptible. If a camel- 
hair brush is dipped in a solution of salt, or quinine, or in 
vinegar, and carefully applied to different points, we come to 

* Its usefulness in helping digestion will be noticed in a subsequent 
paper. 

D 2 
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know, with considerable accuracy, which are the least, and 
which the most impressible. In this waj, it has been ascer- 
tained that the lips, the inside of the cheeks, the gums, the 
skin of the hard palate, and about half of the fore and upper 
surface of the tongue, are almost, if not quite, destitute of 
taste : that the. quickest and most energetic perception 
belongs to the back part where the circumvallate papillae 
are placed: that the under surface, especially at the fore 
p^rt, is very susceptible : and that the tonsils, the uYula, the 
soft palate, and some parts of the membranous folds, have a 
considerable, though less delicate, capacity. 

By repeated dilutions every sapid material becomes less 
and less effective, and at last ceases to produce any impres- 
sion. T^p delicacy of the sense, and the real and com- 
parative efficiency of different substances, are thus easily 
tested. Sugar, if dissolved in more than 100 to 140 parts 
of water, cannot be recognised. Common salt wants twice 
as much. Sulphuric acid requires from 3 to 4000 times its 
own quantity ; aloes, 3000 ; sulphate of quinine, 4000. 
These proportions, however, are not invariable as respects 
the same individual, for the susceptibility is influenced a 
good deal by different states of health ; and, then, some 
persons are much more readily affected than others, but 
they may be received as fair average amounts. 

This sense, like that of touch, can be much improved by 
education and attention. Those who are in the habit of 
tasting wines and teas, for commercial purposes, readily 
detect differences quite inappreciable by others. 

Custom and prejudice exert a good deal of influence on 
the sense ; and, in many instances, they almost supersede 
what appear to be natural likes and dislikes ; even putrid 
and rancid matters are agreeable to some, though discarded 
by most persons : our George the First used to complain 
that the " English oysters were too fresh,*' 
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One or two other circumstances are curious as respects 
this sense : If two suhstances of different tastes, jet seem- 
ingly of equally efficiency, are applied to corresponding parts 
of the two halves of the tongue, one is perceived in pre- 
ference to the other ; when mixed and diffused over the 
surface, generally the resulting flavour is compound. Some 
substances have an after-taste, which differs from the origi- 
nal one. The tongue can discriminate, at the same mo- 
ment, in the same material, — ^warm wine, for instance, — its 
density and its temperature ; can recognise its sapidity, and, 
helped by the sense of smell, appreciate its aroma. 

The faculty of selecting from Nature's stores and trea- 
suries materials suitable for furthering their growth and for 
repairing the waste of life, is common to all organised 
bodies. It is one of the principal features by which they 
are distinguishable from inorganic substances, and is quite 
dfstinct from mere aggregation or the elective affinities of 
crystallisation. 

The physiology of vegetation does not throw much light 
on the nature of the process by which it is accomplished in 
plants. The subtle influence by which their energies are 
directed appears to be as distinct from chemical attraction 
as it is from animal instinct, though in some instances it 
seems almost to partake of both. 

By the lower orders of animals the discrimination seems 
to be made chiefly through the sense of touch ; and even 
among the inferior classes of the upper ranks — namely, birds, 
fishes, and reptiles, — the sense of taste "does not appear to 
avail them much ; for in most the tongue is covered with 
^a thick or homy cuticle, and is hardly ever used in mas- 
tication. 

In quadrupeds the pleasure of eating is limited to 
appeasing the cravings of hunger and satisfying the neces- 
sities of nature ; many of them swallow their food almost 
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entire ; the dog very generally bolts his meal, and the 
grazing ox mows very indiscriminately in the pasture field 
— unless there are materials either noxious or unsuitable for 
nutrition ; even rumination appears to be rather to re- 
masticate than to retaste. 

To us is superadded the enjoyment which arises from 
gratifying the sense ; but then it is an appended pleasure, 
bestowed on rational creatures to be used rationally. The 
limits which reason prescribes, and which religion sanctions 
and enforces, are short both of austerity on the one hand 
and indulgence on the other. It falls more immediately 
within the province of the Christian moralist and Teacher, 
than of the Physiologist, to notice and point out those happy 
consequences which ensue, both to the mind and the body, 
from following, in this and in all other particulars, the 
precepts and example of our Divine Master. The bounds, 
however, which Nature imposes are not to be infringed 
with impunity ; for, as Jeremy Taylor wisely and wittily 
remarks, " When Voluptuousness and Folly wait at table. 
Sickness and Death take away." 

P. S. 



NOTES ON NORWAY. 

No. I. 

FmsT Impressions. Night in Norway. Sabbath in 

Bergen. 

There is no country in which the tourist will find the 
yacht so serviceable as in Norway. Its fjords can only be 
explored by water, and they supply what is unquestionably 
the most characteristic as well as the most beautiful scenery 
of the country. The admirably appointed Government 
steamers go to the top of some of these inlets, but they leave 
the passengers no time to loiter in the enjoyment of what is 
pleasing, or to turn aside for the investigation of what is 
curious. In the remoter parts of the country there are in 
many cases no roads, and the transit from village to village 
and from valley to valley must be made by water. Even 
the land-traveller finds the number of "water-stages** in his 
journeys exceedingly large. Besides this, owing to the 
sparseness of the population, many of the points of greatest 
interest afford no shelter to the over-land tourist : whereas 
the yachter who catches a glimpse of a cascade, or a glacier, 
or a gorge, that tempts to exploration, has only to point his 
prow in that direction, and cast his anchor near it. No 
matter to him though he should be separated by impassable 
mountains from any human dwelling, his floating home 
supplies him with food, and shelter, and society. And while 
the landsman can scarcely understand how such narrow 
accommodations can be tolerated, he only who has day after 
day departed to enjoy the beautiful and explore the unknown 
can tell with what relish and with what a genuine sense of 
home-coming he springs on board on his nightly return. 
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Nor let it be supposed that the detnoD of sea-sickness is 
ever at hand to mar this fair picture. Sailing in the Qords 
in summer is almost invariably pleasant, and in cruising 
along the coast you need seldom be out of shelter. The 
whole coast from the North Cape to the Naze, a distance of 
about a thousand miles, is protected by a reef of innumerable 
islands, so interlaced and dovetailed into one another as for 
the most part to secure the effect of a continuous sea-wall. 
At intervals, indeed, there are openings less perfectly pro- 
tected, and where if the winds are from the west the swell 
of the Northern Sea rolls heavily, but such spaces are few 
and far between. The North Sea once traversed, the 
yachter may reckon on day after day of calm and delightful 
sailing. No doubt the rocks and islands which form this 
irregular barrier render the navigation intricate, and would 
make it impracticable in the dark, but there there is no 
darkness during summer. Even fogs would seem to be rare. 
During the whole of our cruise, though the mountains were 
often obscured with mist, it did not on any occasion descend 
to the sea, so as to interfere with the security or comfort of 
our progress. 

It will not then be wondered at that on board our tight 
little craft, bent on recreation, in quest of the beautiful, and 
with the wide world before us, we should turn our prow to 
the coast of Norway. Our schooner-rigged yacht was of 
thirty-one tons register, not too small for safety in the 
passage of the North Sea, and yet small enough for the 
navigation of those intricate channels and narrow passages 
which abound on the Norwegian coast. The gentle reader 
will recognise her under the name of the Midnight Sun. 
Our party consisted of six, three being ladies and three 
gentlemen, all fired with, a sufficiently ardent enthusiasm 
for the ocean and the north. The crew, including the 
captain, numbered five. 
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It was at one o'clock on the morning of Thursday, the 
16th of June, 1853, that we sailed from a harbour on the 
eastern coast of the island. Our voyage was brief and 
prosperous. The wind blew right after us all the way, 
changing when our course changed, and following us as 
faithfully as a stormy petrel in a gale. The study of the 
Norsk language furnished the chief occupation of the 
voyage. Early on Saturday we observed evidences that 
we were approaching land. 

Occasionally during the morning gulls and other sea* 
birds had hovered about our little vessel. Now patches of 
sea-weed began to appear, and about three o'clock land 
loomed upon us through the mist. At first we could descry 
only two rocky eminences, which reminded us of the Bass 
Bock and North Berwick Law. Soon, however, the veil of 
mist was lifted up, and the naked coast lay outstretched 
before us, and a scene of more rugged desolation it would be 
difficult to imagine. It was a part of the reef of rocky 
islets which encircles the mainland that we were now 
approaching, broken into the most wild and fantastic forms 
by the heavy roll of the Northern Ocean, lashed by the 
waves, and, without a blade of vegetation to be seen upon it. 
We bortt down as close upon it as we safely could, anxiously 
looking for some sign of habitation, or for some sail ; for to 
attempt to thread our way among these wild islands without 
a pilot was out of the question. The universal practice 
among the coasters, of sailing within the islands, gives the 
appearance of desolation to the outer sea. At length a 
solitary sail appeared at the mouth of a rocky channel. It 
proved to be the slim boat of a fisherman, who ventured 
alone into the swell of the open sea. We bore down towards 
the sail, and soon, while his boat was taken in tow, its 
primitive-looking owner, clad in home-made frieze, and with 
locks flowing wildly about his shoulders that had blown in 
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the breezes uncut for jears, sprang on board of us. It was 
no small satisfaction to have at the helm a man who was 
acquainted with the intricate passages of the coast, and we 
were happj to learn from him that we had made the land at 
a point where we could find easy and direct access to Bergen. 
Steering straight for the channel, out of which he had just 
emerged himself, he conducted us through a "gate** not 
much wider than a turnpike-road, — a kind of passage with 
which we became familiar enough before we left the coast of 
Norway. We were soon involved in the windings of the 
beautiful Fjord, which we found peopled with the huge 
square sails of the stock-fish boats, which pour in upon 
Bergen, the great entrepot, bj hundreds from the north, as 
well as the dark little skiffs of the country, which, high and 
sharp at either end, dart like spirits through the water. The 
rocky hills which line the Fjord, towered higher and higher 
as we advanced, while every ledge of rock, broad enough to 
admit of a patch of cultivation, was occupied by a wooden 
cottage roofed with brilliant red tiles. Cottage after cottage 
as we glided along the Fjord peered down upon us like sea- 
birds perched upon the cliffs above. Flocks of lazy herons 
on heavy wing, and of swift sea-gulls, kept soa^ring above 
us as we advanced. At last, after a delightful run, before 
a fair breeze, through scenery whose beauties we do not stay 
to depict, we have cast anchor at the head of the Fjord, 
among a little fleet of picturesque Norwegian vessels, and set 
foot for the first time on the soil of legendary Scandinavia. 

Though it was between ten and eleven o'clock before we 
had got ourselves established in the comfortable abode of 
Madame Sontum, and recruited with some refreshment, the 
exquisite beauty of the evening fairly drew us again into 
the open air, and tempted us to ramble up a neighbouring 
height ; strolling at random we found that we had reached 
a point which commanded a view of both branches of the 
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Fjord, wkile the mountains shutting in the head of the yallej 
closed around us in solemn majesty. But the charm of the 
scene consisted mainly in a something which we know not 
how to describe — ^the rich, mysterious light that rested upon 
mountain and fjord. It was not day, it was not night, but 
that indescribable and prolonged twilight, which in these 
northern regions in summer reigns for an hour or two on 
either side of midnight, — a gracious breathing-time between 
day and night, a stillness that soothes the work -day world 
like sleep after fever, when the light of heaven is not 
vanquished, but chastened and mellowed into richer beauty. 
In the unaccustomed light the silence that reigned around 
us was almost startling. The tradesman and the husband- 
man might have had ample light to ply their tasks, but not 
a sound came up to us of business or of mirth from the gay 
white streets of the town that lay below. And, on the 
Fjord, the wind itself, that had wafted us so briskly to our 
destination, as if in obedience to the spell that held all 
nature breathless, had died away. Now and then indeed, 
the silence was broken, but only to be made more impressive 
by the measured dip of oars, as some dark skiff was seen 
emerging from the shadow of the rocks that overhung the 
waters, into the broader light from the north that streamed 
along the Fjord. A solitary cuckoo, too, in the distant 
fields, as if uncertain whether day or night were dominant, 
occasionally made its voice be heard, but so faintly as 
rather to harmonise with than disturb the general silence : 
and soon the musical cry of the night-watchmen, as they 
carolled kalv tolv (half-past eleven), broke upon our ears, 
and then all died away again to stillness. The moon, now 
almost full, stood round and large above the hills, but 
scarcely added to the midnight light, while one or two 
stars struggled almost ineffectually to make themselves 
visible. Subsequently, as we proceeded northward, to 
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the regions where the summer sun does not s^t at aD, 
we saw manj splendid midnights, but none of richer, 
deeper, softer beautj than this. It was impossible not 
to be reminded of the land where there shall be no more 
night. At twelve o'clock, ere retiring to rest, we read 
from the best of books bj the unaided light of the hearens, 
and together offered up the tribute of grateful hearts to 
Him who clothes Himself with light as with a garment. 

The daj which followed was the Sabbath. We re- 
paired to the Kors Kirke, or Cross Church, that in which 
Pastor Reimers officiates. He is one of the most popu- 
lar preachers in Norway. The church, which holds four 
thousand, was so crowded that some of us had to stand all 
the time. The prajers used were partly liturgical and 
partly extempore, and seemed to be devoutly joined in by 
the congregation. Singing enters very largely into the 
service, accompanied by the organ ; but here, as in most of 
the other churches we visited in Norway, was distressingly 
unmusical. The choir, consisting of six or eight men, all 
sung a harsh treble, the organ grated forth profuse caco- 
phonies; and when we reached the third line of the various 
verses of one of the Psalms, the people in the galleries 
insisted on carrying it their own way, while those below 
would have it theirs. The sermon followed, the pastor 
ascending the pulpit in black gown, and, instead of bands, 
wearing a kind of frilled collar or ruffle, all round the neck, 
of two or three inches in breadth, such as one sees in ancient 
pictures of Luther. The minister was animated and ener- 
getic in his delivery; and, so far as we could learn, for we 
at that time knew scarcely anything of the Norsk language, 
his sermon was evangelical. The communion was then 
dispensed, only about thirty of the vast audience, however, 
remaining to receive it. This arose in part, no doubt^ from 
the practice (not, however, followed in all parts of the 
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conntrj) of celebrating the Lord's Sapper every Sabbath, — 
a custom which, thongh pious in its design, does not seem 
to answer the purpose for which it is intended. 

We were sorry to observe that there was a crucifix 
oyer the altar, and candles at each side : these candles were 
lighted during the communion-service, and extinguished 
immediately at its close. It certainly strikes one as strange 
to find such observances associated with the venerable name 
of Luther in the ^' Lutheran Church." There seemed to be 
less of palpable superstition connected in the minds of the 
people with the candles, the crucifix, &c., than one might 
have supposed;. but such things can hardly fail to exert 
a subtle, superstitious influence on the minds of the 
community. The communicants kneeling round the altar 
received the wafer and the wine from the hands of the 
minister, who repeated to each a brief form of words, 
indicadng the spiritual significance of the bread and wine. 
The minister chanted part of the communion-service alone; 
and, before leaving the altar, the clerk took off the stole, 
bearing the cross embroidered upon it, which is only worn 
during ih\a service, and laid it on the altar. Alt<^ther, 
the impression was left on our minds that the church and 
the priest were too prominent in this sacred service, and 
that there was consequent danger of, in some measure, 
throwing into the shade ELim whose body was broken and 
whose blood was shed for sinners. After this there was a 
baptism. The chief peculiarity we observed in it was that 
the vows were imposed upon the mother, not the father. 
The questions were addressed to, and the responses made 
by her as she stood before the minister with a train of 
female friends, while the father stood aside with his friends. 
On repeating the words, ^^ I baptise thee in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost," the pastor 
laved the head of the child with water at the mention of 
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each of the sacred names ; the child's head being held ovet 
the font. He then laid his hand npon its head and blessed 
it. The mother and her friends then passed round the altar, 
laying on it a gift wrapped in paper. The floor around the 
altar and along the passages was strewn with juniper-twigs, 
which gave out an agreeable perfume. This custom is not 
confined to churches, we frequently found juniper sprinkled 
in the lobbies and kitchens of private houses. 

So strict is the enforcement of adherence to the estab- 
lished Lutheran Church, that there is no other kind of 
public worship to be found in Norway, except, if we mistake 
not, in the case of one Quakers* Meeting in the South. 
This stringency must, no doubt, militate against the ex- 
pansion of religious thought and feeling, but we found much 
reason to conclude that there was not a little sincere and 
earnest piety to be met with among clergy and people ; the 
simplicity of their natural character, perhaps, acting as a 
counterpoise to the want of simplicity in the form of worship 
to which the law binds them. It seems not improbable that 
the religious movement now in progress in Sweden may end 
in bursting the bonds of this constrained conformity. 

After the close of the service we loitered for a while in 
the grave-yard of the church. Crosses are frequent upon 
the graves : the inscriptions generally contain nothing 
beyond a simple record of birth and death. Occasionally, 
however, a text of Scripture is quoted. We were pleased 
to observe the tokens of living remembrance on the resting- 
places of the dead. Almost every grave had its garland of 
fresh flowers laid upon it by careful hands, even where 
death had done his work many years ago. In another place 
we observed with melancholy interest, in one family enclo- 
sure, no less than fiVfe graves of children, who might have 
varied from three to twelve years old. These little graves, 
each garlanded with fresh flowers, told a mournful tale of 
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some family hearth made desolate: while the flowers that 
flourished over the dead spoke of the hope entertained bj 
the lining that a spring-time awaits those that sleep in 
Jesus. After this we went into the Cathedral or Dom- 
Kirke, where service was still going on. It presents nothing 
peculiarly worthy of notice. The Grerman Church is the 
most interesting in Bergen. It dates from the twelfth cen- 
tury, though in great part renewed. The carving of the 
pulpit is rich and antique, reminding one of the highly 
carved and graceful pulpits of Belgium. The baptismal 
font is held by a flying angel in mid air, and is lowered 
when required. 

The Sabbath was well observed in Bergen in the 
morning of the day. The shops were all closed, and the 
streets thronged with church-goers. In the evening, how- 
ever, the town seemed to empty itself into tea-gardens in 
the neighbourhood. Scandinavia, in common with other 
parts of the Continent, has felt, though less severely, the 
contaminating influence of Roman Catholic Sabbath neglect, 
particularly as regards the afternoon. B. H. L. 



THE PORCUPINE, 

(^Hystrix cristatd)^ 

. THE ** BITTERN" OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 

The word " kippod," translated in our version " bittern,** 
and so strikingly introduced bj the prophets Isaiah and 
Zephaniahy* in their pictures of the desolations which are to 
overtake the cities and lands of the enemies of the Church, 
was much more correctly rendered by the translators of the 
Septuagint and Vulgate versions, " c;^?^*?'* and "ertctW* 
— that is, a spiny animal, a hedgehog. The Hebrew word 
is easily discernible in " kangfudy^ the name by which the 
common porcupine is known to the Arabs at the present 
day ; and which, like the Hebrew term, is descriptive of the 
singular spines with which it is covered on the upper parts. 
Dr. Shaw, in his "Observations,** p. 176; Dr. Wilson, in 
his " Lands of the Bible ;" Messrs. Bonar and M'Cheyne, in 
their " Narrative of a Mission to the Jews ;** and Dr. Keith, 
in the thirty-sixth edition of his " Evidence of Prophecy,** 
are all persuaded that the porcupine, and not the bittern, is 
the solitude-loving animal referred to by these prophets. 

The Porcupine {Hystrix cristata) is a formidably-armed, 
rodent quadruped, found in most of the countries around the 
Mediterranean. Mr. Bennetf thus describes some of its 
most striking peculiarities : " Their covering, instead of 
being composed of hair alone, consists in a great measure of 
hollow tubes like the quills of a bird's feathers, generally 
closed at the extremity, and running out into a fine point, 
but sometimes truncate and open.'* He then describes the 
singular structure of their teeth, and proceeds, "Their 
tongues are roughed by papillsB similar to those of the cats ; 

* Isaialiy ziv. 23 ; zxziv. 11 ; Zeph. ii. 14. 
t Zoological Gardens, i. 171» 172. 
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their heads are generally short and truncate ; their nostrils 
large and open ; their ears and eyes comparatively small ; 
and their general form short, thick, and clumsy.'^ 

Messrs. Irby and Mangles found the porcupine abun- 
dantly near Aleppo. It inhabits holes in the rocks and in 
the ground, dug out with its short, thick, strong claws, 
which are admirably adapted for this purpose. It is so 
quick of hearing that the natives find it a difficult matter 
to get a shot at one. The porcupines do not quit their 
holes till dark, and even then they are so extremely wary 
and watchful, that the people who pursue them have to wait 
for hours in the cold before they can secure one. They 
commit great damage in gardens, by burrowing into them 
and destroying roots and tender vegetables. The flesh of 
the porcupine is sold in the markets of Rome, where almost 
everything found living in the vicinity, from a badger and 
a fox to a nightingale and an owl, is exposed for sale.* In 
Syria it is also eaten, and the travellers quoted above 
record, in their Journal, that they frequently " had the por- 
cupine at table; it forms a delicious dish, somewhat re- 
sembling in appearance and taste both the pig and hare." 
(^"Journal of Travels," p. 72.) Dr. Shaw mentions, that 
in Barbary its flesh is in great esteem, and that when fat 
and young it is very well tasted. Sir John Richardson 
compares the taste of the flesh of the Canada porcupine 
{Erethizon dorsatum) to that of flabby pork, and tells us 
that, though relished by the Indian, it is soon nauseated by 
Europeans. (" Fauna Boreali-Amer." 215.) The porcupine 
has not the power of rolling itself into a ball, possessed by 
the harmless little hedgehog, which is covered with a some- 
what similar armature ; neither has it the power, with which 
Pliny and other dealers in the marvellous have endowed it, 

* See " Three Months passed in the Mountams east of Home, by 
Maria Graham " (the late Lady Callcott;, pp. 64-67. 
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of shooting its spines, as a Parthian did his arrows, against 
its persecutors. This story may have arisen from some of 
them having been broken off, and remaining attached to 
substances into which they have been thrust, as their 
attachment is but slight. The creature has the power, by 
means of the subcutaneous muscles, of raising the spines, 
which are generally decumbent, almost at right angles with 
the surface to which they are attached. Its usual method 
of defending itself when provoked is to recline on one side, 
and on the approach of the enemy, to rise up quickly, and 
gore him with the erected prickles, should he be foolhardy 
enough to persevere in his persecution. The wounds in- 
flicted by these spines are very severe, for their points are 
hard, and edged with two elevated lines, which are minutely 
jagged. 

The porcupine is an unsocial animal, and in captivity 
displays but few marks of intelligence. Its incisor teeth 
are of great size and strength, and with them it has the 
power of gnawing through the hardest boards. It also 
sometimes uses them in self-defence, and a writer on the 
habits of quadrupeds has mentioned an instance of its occa- 
sional quarrelsomeness which came under his notice. Two 
porcupines had long lived peaceably together in the same 
den, but quarrelled during the night, which, as we have 
observed, is their season of activity. They must have 
fought with great fury, for in the morning (me was found 
dead, and with every limb bitten off. The survivor, who 
bore most unmistakeable marks of the contest, had most 
probably devoured these, much with the feeling as well &s 
the savageness of a New Zealander in former times. 

In a state of nature, it would appear that the porcupine, 
like many of the rodent animals, is subject to a partial 
ibernation ; but its sleep is but short, as it ventures abroad 
ain at the very beginning of spring. A. W. 



PROVERBS OF SOLOMON. 

No. II.—" SCATTERING, YET INCREASING." 

" There is that scattereth, and jet increaseth." — Chap. xi. 24. 

Were it not that the process is so familiar, we would 
see something vray strange in the operations of the hus- 
bandman. Here, on the tiireshing-floor, stands a heap of 
com, — 80 daintilj sifted, — so pure and so precioas, like a 
little mountain of Immished gold or glistening pearls; and 
^bace, oatside, is a piece of ploughed earth, so black and 
bare and uninviting: and jet into that beautiful heap he 
plunges his sieve, and from the snug bam carries it abroad 
and ruthlesslj consigns to ihe cold and drearj loam the 
bright relics of last summer, and leaves them in the rain to 
burst and macerate and waste awaj. Yon remonstrate, and 
he replies : '' There is no other waj to change that black 
Inam into an expanse of waving verdure. And now that 
this bam is well-nigh empty, th^re is no other waj to fill it 
with sheaves next autumn. Each of these grains, I hope, 
will grow into an ear, and for this bushel I h<^ to get 
back twentj. I scatter to increase." 

So with the merchantman. How can jou let go those 
sover^gns, so fresh and true, so radiant with the regal 
visage, so rich in multifarious promise ? How can jou 
bring jourself to part with all this solid J07 and concen- 
trated happiness ? '^ I intend that thej shall come back 
to me, and before thej return I hope each messenger will 
find his fellow. Bj trading I hope that mj ten pounds will 
grew to ten pounds mcnre. I scatter to in<»ease.'' 

But it is not in husbandrj and merchandise only that 
the principle obtains. You read a new publication; and 

4 » 
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when you close the book, the stoiy or the argument is 
bright in jour remembrance. But haying no society, or 
having that silent humour which eyen in society makes the 
man a solitary, you keep your acquisition to yourself : you 
never speak of it, and six months hereafter a rusty remi- 
niscence — ^a dim notion or an ambiguous fact, is the entire 
remainder : whereas your affable companion, who shared his 
intellectual feast with friends and neighbours, retains his 
treasure unimpaired. Or a young scholar is making his first 
trial of composition ; and he fears that this essay will ex- 
haust the sum-total of his literary property. He thinks he 
has a few good ideas, and one or two rather striking illus- 
trations. But if he puts the whole into the present speech 
or poem, what is to become of him ? There will be no 
assets left: he will be reduced to intellectual bankruptcy. 
But you say. No fear. An earnest mind is not a bucket 
but a fountain; and, as good tbouglits flow out, better 
thoughts flow in. Good thoughts are gregarious ; the 
bright image or sparkling aphorism --^ fear not to give it 
wing ; for lured by its decoy, thoughts of sublimer range 
and sunnier pinion will be sure to descend and gather round 
it. As you scatter you'll increase. And it is in this way 
that whilst many a thought which might have enriched the 
world has lain buried in a sullen or monastic spirit, like a 
crock of gold in a coffin, — the good idea of a frank and 
forth-spoken man gets currency, and after being improved 
to the advantage of thousands, has returned to its originator 
with usury. It has been lent, and so it has not been lost. 
It has been communicated, and so it has been preserved. It 
has circulated, and so it has increased. 

Again : It is the Christian's duty to scatter kind looks 
and gracious words, good gifts and friendly deeds; and 
although not the prompting motive in so doing, God has so 
arranged the moral husbandry that he who thus scatters 
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y^iVL increase. Not only will he make the world the better ; 
but a recompense will come back into his own bosom. 

The 6osp<H is the expression of God's love, and the 
believer is af man who, filled with Heaven's emanating kind- 
ness, becomes in his turn a living Gospel. There is an 
ecclesiastical Christianitj, and there is a dogmatic Christ- 
ianitj. The former regards it as the main thing to belong 
to a particular church ; the latter lays all the stress on main- 
taining certain doctrines. The true Christian of the one is 
a sort of kerb-stone, warning off trespassers ; and the true 
Christian of the other is a denominational flag -staff displaying 
a specific testimony, or a theological lantern holding on 
high a certain light or doctrine. But the Christian of the 
Bible, if he be all this, is also a great deal more. By 
believing what God reveals, he becomes what God desires — 
a holy, devout, beneficent presence in society; a sick world's 
healer ; a sad world's comforter; a sympathiser and a fellow - 
worker with the Supreme Beneficence. Remembering 

** That, throned above all height, He condescends 
To call the few that trust in Him His friends ; 
That, in the Heaven of heavens, its space He deems 
Too scanty for the exertion of His beams, 
And shines, as if impatient to bestow 
Life and a kingdom upon worms below ; 
Like Him the soul, thus kindled from above, 
Spreads wide her arms of universal love ; 
And, still enlarged as she receives the grace, 
Includes creation in her close embrace/"*' 

In other words, important as are soundness in the faith 
and steadfastness of principle, these are but the roots and stem 
from which spring love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness; and it is hardly uncharitable to doubt if 
that religion be Divine which does not visit the fatherless 
and afilicted, as well as keep itself unspotted from the 

* Cowper's " Charity." 
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world. Not that we disparage church order or sys- 
tematic theology, but that we deem vital Christianitj a 
great deal more than either. It is the life of God in the 
soul; it is a transfusion into the disciple of the mind of 
the Master; it is a raj of Divine gladness kindling a 
human heaii;, converting it into a living sacritlce, and 
filling all the circle with such a fragrance, glow, and 
brightness, as can onlj be created bj fire from heaven. 

When a man is thus possessed and animated, it becomes 
his propensity — a necessity of the Divine and difiusive nature 
within him — to ^^ scatter." To do good and to communicate 
are his purest delight, his favourite and familiar employment. 
To the hungry he draws forth his soul, and from his relax- 
ing grasp his abundance drops in alms-deeds on the indigent 
and in alleviations on the surrounding misery. His pleasant 
words are a healing elixir to the chafed ear of mortified hope 
or disappointed afiection; and even in a case where grief is so 
great that, like Job's friends, he is constrained to be silent, 
there is a soothing charm in his presence, and, refracted 
through his glistening eye, there steals a ray of comfort into 
the very soul of sorrow. Moved with compassion for the 
multitude, he performs a good shepherd's part to some of 
those sheep he finds in the wilderness; and with loving 
contrivance — through the alluring book, or the affectionate 
letter, or the fervid outpouring of some solemn interview, 
he longs and labours to lead souls to the Saviour. And 
betwixt his radiant smiles and cordial recognitions, his 
obliging services and friendly offices, his gifts and inter- 
cessions, his provident care for his own house, and his far- 
stretching care for the heathen, it would be hard to tell 
how much he does to augment the sum of human happiness, 
and diminish human misery. Losing none of its stateliness 
or strength, in such a man the religion of Jesus puts forth 
its beauty. No mere sectarian kerb-stone, he rather re- 
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sembles a tree in a linden avenue, whose soft shade and 
mellifluous murmur at once mark the path and refresh the 
passenger; whilst a church composed of such members does 
not suggest lamp-posts all in a row, iron and coldlj or- 
thodox, but rather reminds jou of an orchard on an 
autumnal eyening fete, where tinted lights gleam forth from 
CTerj leafy canopy, and mellow apples are handed down bj 
every laden bough, where eveiy trunk is a living pillar, and 
holj love the banner over alL 

The belieyer in Jesus is the universal benefactor, and it 
is bj such free giving of his free receivings that he not only 
enriches the world, but that he obtains grace for grace, and 
augments the strength, the beauty, and the happiness of his 
own souL By such scattering he increases. 

What we are about to state is not urged so much as a 
direct motive to Christian love and liberality. Even as a 
motive it is legitimate, but with a real Christian there are 
motives of stronger force, and more constant operation* We 
rather invite attention to that admirable law in the Divine 
economy which renders good done to the community a gain 
to the doer ; and which, even when the actuating motive is 
altogether unselfish, makes the result so rich in personal 
blessing. And surely it is a striking testimony to the 
Divine benevolence, that God has so arranged the world that 
every generous impulse does as much for the giver as the 
receiver, whilst a man is never so happy as when wholly 
intent on the happiness of others. 

Reading over a printed but unpublished memorial of a 
dear friend, whose face we never saw in the flesh, but who 
gave tens of thousands to colleges, hospitals, and various 
charities, we found several entries like the following : — 
'^ Jan. 1, 1849. I adopted the practice ten years ago of 
spending my income. My outgoes since the 1st of January, 
1842, have been upwards of four hundred thousand dollars ; 

1:2 
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and mj property on the first of this year is as great as oa 
Jan. 1, 1842. The more I give, the more I have.'' Again: 
''Jan. 1, 1852. The outgoes for all objects since Jan. 1, 
1842 (ten years), have been 604,000 dollars, more than five- 
sixths of which have been applied in making other people 
happy." Here is an example of reproductive prc^usion, — 
" The more I give, the more I get ; " scattering, yet increas- 
ing. And, along with the increase of substance, what is 
still rarer and more precious, the increase of personal 
felicity. Instead of scattering, had he concentrated all this 
outlay on himself, had he spent the half million on dainty 
viands and costly wines, on sumptuous furniture and glit- 
tering vehicles, he would have done no more than many do, 
en whose careworn, dissatisfied countenances, God has in- 
scribed the curse of self-idolatry ; but by spending it in the 
efibrt to make other people happy, Amos Lawrence extended 
the sphere of his enjoyment as wide as the objects of his 
philanthropy, and in his shining face he habitually showed 
that God had given him the blessedness of a man for whom 
many prayed and whom' He Himself greatly loved. 

So essential to the truest enjoyment is a generous dis- 
position, that we cannot refrain from quoting the words of 
one whose kind deeds were almost as numerous as his 
brilliant sayings, and who gives the following " Beceipt for 
making every day happy :" — '' When you rise in the morning 
form the resolution to make the day a happy one to a fellow- 
creature. It is easily done ; a left-off garment to the man 
who needs it, a kind word to the sorrowful, an encouraging 
expression to the striving ; trifies in themselves, light as 
air, will do it, at least for the twenty-four hours ; and, if 
you are young, depend upon it it will tell when you are old ; 
and, if you are old, rest assured it will send you gently and 
happily down the stream of time to eternity. By the most 
simple arithmetical sum look at the result ; you ^send one 
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peraon, obIj one, hi^pilj through the daj ; that is, 366 in 
the course of the year ; and, supposing jon live fortj years 
only after you commence that course of medicine, you have 
made 14,600 human beings happy — ^at all events for a time. 
Now, worthy reader, is not this simple ? It is too short for 
a sermon, too homely for ethics, and too easily accomplished 
for you to say, * I would if I could.' " * 

What Sydney Smith recommends was the practice of 
Cotton Mather, two hundred years ago. Few men have ever 
condensed into the narrow limits of human existence so much 
substantial service to their fellow-creatures as that good 
man, whose name is still a household word in New England 
homes. And it would appear that it was his custom every 
morning when he awoke to consider these three things, — 
What is there I can this day do for the welfare of my 
family? What is there I can do in the service of my 
neighbour ? What is there I can do for the glory of God ? 

Reader, are you not so happy as you would like to be ? 
Then learn to be unselfish. If your acquaintances, or even 
your relations, are not all that you could wish them, make a 
little more effort to render yourself agreeable or useful to 
them, and you will be surprised to find how much they 
improve, and how remarkably you and they deepen into one 
another's affection. If you have hitherto been spending all 
yoor income on yourself, and are no whit the happier ; if 
every stick and straw you carry home for the improvement 
of your own nest, and still do not find it comfortable, try 
the scattering system : go to the help of others, and you will 
make the delightful discovery that the wealth which was too 
small for one, is ample when dispersed over many ; that the 
best way to make your own lot delightful, is to labour for the 
good of your brother. You who complain that you cannot 
find the consolations of religion, — ^you read, you frequent the 
sanctuary, you come to the communion, and yet you canno^ 

* ** Memoirs of Sydney Smith/' ii. 295. 
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realise jour own interest in the SaTiour, ^' why stand 7011 
all the day idle?" Gro, work in the vinejard ; and as yoii 
try to reclaim the yicious, to instruct the ignorant, to guide 
inquirers to the Cross, you will find your views of truth 
growing clearer, and your heart growing warmer, till at last 
you shall be unable to deny that Jesus is the Master, and 
that you are His servant. And you who complain that you 
have no enlargement in prayer, — ^you try to confess your 
sins, to pray for your own salvation, to ask the Holy Spirit 
for yourself, and yet the aspiration will not ascend ; the faint 
petition falls short of Heaven. Try to intercede. Think 
of others. Think of our soldiers on the battle-field. Think 
of your afflicted neighbour. Think of the prisoners in Papal 
dungeons. Think of the perishing heathen. And as thus 
you think you may find that you have risen to that region 
where prayer is already answered, and that, after becoming 
inaccessible to habitual egotism, the door of the mercy-seat 
has been thrown open to brotherly-kindness and charity. 

No doubt, to render a service to another needs self-denial. 
We cannot do at one and the same moment what is easiest 
for ourselves, and at the same time best for our neighbour ; 
but by doing what is best for him, we do what is, in the 
long-run, best for ourselves. That bushel of com, — ^the farmer 
knows very weU that he cannot use it as bread, and at the 
same time use it as seed. To eat it at once would be easiest ; 
but " man shall not live by bread only," and for the sake of 
next harvest, and all the good things which that harvest 
may procure, he denies himself, and instead of baking and 
eating this bushel, hungry as he is, he consigns it to the 
faithful furrow.* Perhaps before that harvest comes, he 
himself may be " sown" in the sepulchre ; but no matter, — 
the harvest will come, and when it arrives, the world, per- 
haps his own family, will be twenty bushels richer for the 
one which his forethought and self-denial scattered. This 

* Sec " Excelsior," vol. u. p. 74. 
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hour of time, — you cannot spend it at once in recreation and 
in beneficence. It looks more enjoyable to bestow it on 
an entertaining book or a country walk; but you might 
employ it in finding a situation for that poor fatherless boy, 
or in Yisiting that bed-ridden neighbour. And those gui- 
neas you cannot spend at once on yourself and on others. 
It would be most natural, and at the first blush it seems most 
desirable, to getf the bust or the picture you so long have 
been coveting, or to spend them on a festive occasion which 
you have sometimes been mentally planning. But in that 
case you cannot spend them in charity. You cannot buy 
back his tools and his furniture for this hard-working artisan, 
who has been laid aside by a twelvemonths' affliction. You 
cannot give the donation you would like to contribute to 
yonder school or home-mission. You cannot present a lend- 
ing library to your native parish. But should God incline 
your heart aright, — at the critical moment, should He lead 
you to think of the future more than of the present, — ^should 
He inspire you to take for your model the self-renouncing 
Saviour, rather than the self-indulgent epicures around you, 
— you will forego a momentary gratification for the sake o£ 
enduring usefulness. And although that may not be your 
motive, such is God's arrangement. What you have preferred 
to scatter rather than devour. He will take care that it shall 
yield increase. He will make it fruitfuL The very efibrt 
— ^the self-sacrifice — ^the devout or philanthropic achieve- 
ment. He will make a blessing to your own soul. And whilst 
He will see to it that those you love are no losers for such 
merciful loans, He guarantees the harvest against that day 
when the salvation of another's soul, or a jewel added to the 
Redeemer's diadem, will, to the perfected spirit, be a satis- 
faction unspeakably more exquisite than the remembrance 
that it once dwelt in a cedar palace, and commanded the 
plaudits of Christendom. J* H. 
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Bt a new postal arrangement, a publication, not exceed- 
ing four ounces in weight, may be transmitted to any part 
of the United Kingdom for a penny. That is to say, any 
of our readers may send a number of "Excelsior" to his 
fViend in Shetland or Guernsey at the price of an ordinary 
letter. All that is needful is to put it into a wrapper, 
which, whether sealed, wafered, or tied with a string, must 
be open at either end, taking care that there is no writing 
on the publication itself, nor any pen or pencil mark, which 
might give it the character of an epistolary communication. 

Taking advantage of the repeal of the compulsory stamp 
for newspapers, a variety of new serials have started into 
existence. Of those which have fallen in our way, none 
promise so well as the ** Illustrated Times." For twopence 
a-week it supplies a family paper, containing all the 
pictorial embellishments which have rendered the " Illus- 
trated News ** so deservedly popular ; and as its literary 
excellence is equal to its artistic beauty, we have no doubt 
that it will find a high place in public favour. 

A few months ago, the Burnett prizes, of 1800/. and 
600/. respectively, for the best essays on the existence and 
perfections of God, were awarded to the Rev. R. A. 
Thompson, M.A., of Louth, Lincolnshire, and the Rev. 
Principal TuUoch, , of St. Andrews. Under the title, 
" Theism : The Witness of Reason and Nature to an All- 
Wise and Beneficent Creator," Mr. Tulloch has published 
his treatise. The illustrations drawn from the material 
universe have been chiefly derived from secondary or 
popular sources ; but in the statement of first principles, 
and in the argument founded on the structure of the human 
mind, the work is original and masterly. 
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Two welcome additions have just been made to our stores 
of biographical literature. Lady Holland has published the 
Memoirs and Letters of her father, the Eev, Sydney Smith, 
which we have read with a considerable feeling of relief and 
satisfaction. Perhaps there never was a wittier English- 
man. Many lack the attribute altogether, and in many it is 
so latent that it needs a flint to strike out the fire; but 
Sydney Smith was phosphorus : whatsoever thing he 
touched, he left it thenceforth shining. But we hardly 
knew what a humane, hard-working, dutiful man he was^ 
and we rejoiced to find so mfuiy traits of the cordial friend 
and conscientious citizen. At the same time we cannot suffi- 
ciently deplore that prejudice and the infelicities of his 
position prevented him from acquiring a better acquaintance 
with the religion of which he was a minister, but of whose 
characteristic doctrines faint traces only can be found in his 
otherwise vigorous and sensible sermons. — And at last a 
worthy memorial of Sir Isaac Newton has appeared, and 
that from the pen of a philosopher who has done much to 
perfect and apply some of Newton's most interesting dis- 
coveries. Sir David Brewster has ransacked the family 
papers, and has compiled with affectionate devotion all the 
information which can now be recovered regarding this 
brightest light in England's scientific galaxy]; and as the 
result he has produced a biography teeming with instruction 
and glowing with eloquent enthusiasm. Some readers may 
grudge as an interruption to the narrative the portions 
which trace the subsequent progress of the Newtonian 
theories; but whilst admirable in themselves, these add 
greatly to the scientific completeness of the record. 

In his " Notes of a Tour in the Valleys of Piedmont," 
Mr. Noel describes what he saw during a recent visit to the 
Waldenses. With a spirit full of sympathetic heroism, and 
minutely conversant with their marvellous history, he has 
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thrown a large amount of infomiation into these unpretending 
" Notes," — which are further enlivened by some "Lays'* of 
great power and beauty. As in some respects a kindred 
volume, we must here record Mr. Wylie's " Pilgrimage from 
the Alps to the Tiber." This "Pilgrimi^e" was so far 
confessedly polemical: the author wished to see "the in- 
fluence of Romanism on Trade, Justice, and Knowledge." 
The result is a frightful picture ; but unfortunately, it is 
only by being frightful that such a picture can be true. 
The narrative of Mr. Wylie's travels is extremely interesting. 
Animated, energetic, earnest ; sometimes relieved by hits of 
caustic humour, and stiU more frequently rising to strains of 
noble eloquence, it carries the reader agreeably along. 

Our friend, Mr. Gosse, proposes to form, about the 
middle of this month, at Ilfracombe, a class of ladies and 
gentlemen for the study of Sea-side Natural History. The 
plan embraces daily excursions and examinations of spe- 
cimens, with occasional lectures on Marine Zoology ; and 
we can imagine no more delightful combination of amuse- 
ment and instruction than that which awaits the students 
under such a professor. 

The King of Sardinia has issued a decree suppressing 
334 monasteries, inhabited by 4125 monks and 1473 nuns. 
There are still permitted certain convents, inhabited by 
863 monks and 1699 nuns. 

In Spain the press is now free, so that there is every 
reason to hope that the Word of God may soon find wide 
circulation among its long-benighted inhabitants. 

By the death of Dr. Gaisford, Dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford has lost a classical scholar of European reputation. 
His "Suidas" aAd " Etymologicum Magnum" are books 
which ordinary students seldom consult; but amongst the 
Greek adepts of German universities they have earned a 
high renown for their author. 
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CHRISTIAN AND ECCLESIASTICAL 
SACERDOTALISM. 

Among the various points in which Christianity stands 
eminently distinguished from all other religious systems 
that have prevailed in the world, there is, perhaps, none 
in respect of which it has been so fraudulently, or carelessly, 
confounded with them as in that involved in the charge of 
Priestcraft, which has been indiscriminately brought, and 
entertained, against all religions. We find Infidelity con- 
tinually asserting, and Lidifierentism acquiescing in the 
assertion, that all religions that have ever prevailed among 
mankind have their Priests and their Priestcraft ; and they 
are all designated as so many systems of imposture, devised 
by Priests for the purpose of establishing their own influ- 
ence, by keeping the people in ignorant subjection. And 
yet, whatever grounds for such cavils the corruptions intro- 
duced into Christian Churches in respect of a Priesthood 
may afford to Ignorance, Indifference, or Fraud, it is certain 
that the application of this character to Christianity, either 
directly or by implication, is a sophism which no man of 
acuteness could employ, who was not either wilfully mis- 
leading others, or himself blinded by the obstinate prejudice 
of a corrupted heart. For in this point Christianity is 
so remarkably distinguished, not alone from the various 
systems of man's devising, but also from even the true 
religion of Moses, that our readiest and shortest answer 
to all the idle clamours afloat about Priestcraft will be, that 
Christianity, as found in the Scriptures, — Christianity un- 
perverted by man — has no Priestcraft, for the simple 
reason that it has (in that sense of the word in which our 
opponents employ it) no Priest upon earth. And that this 

4 ^ 
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is really the state of the case — that the inspired promul- 
gators of Christianity did not establish any office corre- 
sponding to that of the Pagan or Jewish Priest, is easily 
proved to any man of intelligent and unbiassed mind, when 
once his attention has been called to the question. And 
attention can hardly be called to a more important question ; 
for nothing hcas tended more to alter the character of our 
religion, or has led to more pernicious errors, doctrinal and 
practical, than the abuses as to the institution of the 
Christian Priesthood, introduced by the Greek and Romish 
Churches, as also by some Protestants, and the mistakes 
regarding it; more or less gradually, and more or less 
completely, transforming the ministers really appointed by 
the Apostles into Priests corresponding with those of the 
Jewish and Pagan religions, — men to officiate as such, to 
offer up sacrifices, and to act as mediators and intercessors 
for the people. 

The corruptions on this point, while they have their 
origin (as we shall have occasion to observe) in some strong 
cravings of the natural man, have been favoured by the 
casual ambiguity of the word " Priest," by which the super- 
ficial and unthinking have been misled so as to confound a 
distinction, which it implies the grossest ignorance to over- 
look, or the grossest dishonesty to suppress. 

It is well known that certain ministers of religion were 
ordained by Christ and His Apostles, and have continued 
in an unbroken succession down to the present day — a 
succession, however, to be carefully distinguished from the 
descent in an unbroken line of this or that individual 
minister; the succession of an order of men being, per- 
haps, as complete a moral certainty as any historic fact can 
be, while there is not an individual minister in all Chris- 
tendom who is able to trace up to the Apostles, with any 
approach to certainty, his own spiritual pedigree. 
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Now, as we naturally apply our own name for the 
ministers of our own religion to the ministers (in whatever 
sense) of any other religion, it is not to be wondered at that 
the name ** Priest" should be applied in common to this 
order of men and to the ministers of all religions. But no 
scholar is ignorant that the English word " Priest " is often 
employed for the rendering of two different words in Greek, 
namely " Hiereus " and " Presbyteros,'' which seem by no 
means to be used synonymously. The word " Hiereus "is 
invariably applied by the Sacred Writers to the Priest both 
of the Jewish and Pagan nations; but is never applied 
by them to the Christian minister, who is called by them 
" Episcopos," or oftener " Presbyteros," from which last 
our English word Priest is manifestly formed. It is remark- 
able, however, that Presbyteros is never rendered "Priest " 
in our version of the Bible, but always, according to its 
etymology, "Elder;" and that wherever the word "Priest" 
occurs there, it is always used to correspond to Hiereus (in 
Latin Sacerdos) and means a Sacrificer. 

Now this circumstance alone would surely be a strong 
presumption that the Sacred Writers regarded the two offices 
as essentially distinct; for, perfectly familiar as they were 
with the name, it is absolutely incredible that they should not 
have employed the same appellation, had they designed to 
institute any order of men corresponding with the Jewish 
and Heathen Priest, or to execute themselves, or to delegate 
to any others, such office. The mere circumstance that the 
Christian religion is very different from all others, would of 
itself have been no reason against this ; for the difference is 
infinite between the divinely-instituted religion of the Jews, 
and the idolatrous superstitions of the Heathen; and yet, 
from similarity of office, the word Hiereus — the word never 
applied by the Sacred Writers to the Christian minister — is 
applied by them to the ministers of both these religions. 
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The difference of nameSj then, in such a case as this, 
would, even of itself, lead us to infer a difference of things ; 
and to conclude that the Apostles regarded their religion as 
having no Priest at all on earth, in the sense of Hiereus 
(sacriiicing Priest). And the difference is not slight and 
verbal, but real and essential; for it was manifestlj the 
essence of the Jewish Priest's office to offer sacrifice and 
atonement for the people — to address the Deity on their 
behalf as a mediator and intercessor — and to make a pro- 
pitiation for them, and to perform certain ceremonial rites 
which could only be duly performed by him; whereas the 
offico of the Christian minister is such as totally to preclude 
all idea of his making himself the mediator between God 
and man. To the Elders or Presbyters, whom the Apostles 
by their Divine commission ordained, it belongs (not ex- 
clusively indeed, but principally and especially) to instruct 
the people, to preach the Gospel, and to administer such 
rites (the Christian sacraments) as are essentially different 
from sacrifices — and even the administration of these rites, 
it is remarkable, is not, by any express injunction of Scrip- 
ture, confined to them. — So little was the instruction of the 
people a special office of the Jewish Priest, as it is of the 
Christian minister, that it was allotted to the whole of the 
Levites ; and so little appropriated even to them, that 
persons of any other tribe, — as for instance, our Lord 
Himself, who was of the tribe of Judah, and Paul of the 
tribe of Benjamin, — were allowed to teach publicly in the 
synagogues. But there was no such indiscriminate admission 
to the office of Sacrificing Priest, since the most tremendous 
punishments were denounced against any who, not being 
of the seed of Aaron, presumed to take upon them to burn 
incense and make oblations. The Israelites were indeed 
called in Scripture " a kingdom of Priests:" but this was to 
guard them against the notion (not uncommon among the 
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heathen) that religion was the exclusive concern of the 
Priests; and to impress upon their minds that they were 
required to worship and serve God, their Lawgiver and 
King, themselves ; to keep themselves from all defilement, 
moral or ceremonial ; in short, to be Priests in piety of 
heart and holiness of life. And this application of the title 
of Priests to the people at large, might also have been 
intended to point out that the mysteries of the true religion 
of Moses — ^instead of being confined, as amongst the heathen, 
to a chosen few — were revealed, as far as they were re- 
vealed at all, to the whole of this favoured nation. 

Again — the Priesthood of the Pagan imitations of the 
truth, and that of our own religion, are not merely unlike, 
but in the most essential points, even opposite. They offer 
sacrifices for the people ; we refer them to a sacrifice made 
by another : they profess to be the mediators through whom 
the Deity is to be addressed ; we teach them to look to a 
heavenly Mediator, and in His name boldly to approach 
God's mercy-seat themselves: they study to conceal the 
mysteries of religion ; we labour to make them known : they 
hare, for the most part, hidden sacred books, which none 
but a chosen few may look into ; we teach and exhort men 
to study the word of God themselves : they strive to keep 
the people in darkness, and to stifle inquiry ; we make it 
our business to enlighten them, urging them to " search the 
Scriptures," to " prove all things, and to hold fast that 
which is right:" they practise the duties of their religion 
instead of the people ; we instruct and admonish all to 
practise them for themselves. And it may be added, that 
they in general teach, that a devoted confidence in them, and 
obedience to their commands, will serve as a substitute for 
a moral life ; while we declare to them from Scripture that 
it is in vain to call Jesus Lord, if they " do not the things 
which He says." 
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It deserves, then, to be kept in mind, that the title Priest, 
when applied to the Jewish and Pagan Priests, and to the 
Christian, is applied in two different senses ; the essential 
circumstance which constituted the priestlj office in the 
former being wanting in the other ; and that, in the sense of 
Hiereus, the Christian religion, as taught in Scripture, is 
without a Priest on earth. 

And jet, in opposition to this its manifest character, the 
very institution which Christianity in its pure state had 
abrogated was grafted into it, as it became corrupted with 
human devices. And we now find the Romish and Greek 
Churches, as well as certain modern, professedly Protestant, 
maintainers of what they call Church-principles, transforming 
the Presbyter of the Gospel-dispensation into the Sacrificing 
Priest of the Jewish and Pagan religions ; — and we are told 
of sacrifices and altars — of an offering in the Communion 
of the real body and blood of Christ, as an expiatory sacri- 
fice for the sins of the living and the dead ; and the office of 
offering them as a sacrifice to God is represented as the 
most dignified office of the Priesthood. 

The question is : Did the Apostles agree with them ? — 
We have already seen that, throughout the New Testament, 
the Sacred Writers never use the term " Priest " in the 
primary and customary sense, in reference to any office 
instituted by them. But this is not all — for this is no mere 
omission on their part — not only do they perpetually 
mention, and allude to, the existence of Sacrificing Priests 
and Sacrifices among the Jews and Pagans ; but they also 
perpetually mention and allude to them in reference to the 
religion of the Gospel, invariably, and manifestly in a differ- 
ent sense. It is not a silence as about things indifferent, 
and therefore left at large; for, while they continually 
bestow the title of PHest on Christ Himself, and point to 
Him as, at once, the Christian Priest and the Christian sacri- 
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fice, they plainly and distinctly exclude from the Christian 
dispensation all other Sacerdotal Priesthood and all other 
expiatory sacrifice; declaring Christ to be the one only 
Mediator and Intercessor between Man and God ; and while 
continually speaking of an atoning sacrifice, it is of that 
" one offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for aU," by 
which " sacrifice of Himself," they tell us, sin has been for 
ever " put away." They teach us, that " this Man, having 
offered one sacrifice for sins for ever,* sat down on the right 
hand of God;" and having "obtained eternal redemption 
for us, entered in into the Holy Place by His own blood." 
And so far are they from agreeing with those who regard 
the Eucharist (Lord's Supper) as a sacrifice offered up, day 
by day, repeatedly, that, while proclaiming the perfection 
of the one oblation of our Lord by Himself, they prove the 
imperfection of the Levitical sacrifices, from the very cir- 
cumstance of their being repeated "year by year conti- 
nually;" inasmuch as "they would have ceased," says the 
Apostle, "to be offered," if, like the sacrifice of Christ "once 
for all," they could have " made the comers thereunto per- 
fect." And it is remarkable, that even in any of the 
figurative allusions to the rites of the Old Testament, the 
minds of the Sacred Writers never turn to the Lord's Supper 
as a thing that should be, even figuratively^ described as a 
Sacrifice. Thus (Heb. xiii. 15, 16), the Apostle Paul de- 
scribes the sort of sacrifices which Christians can offer, as 
contrasted with those of the Jews. "By Christ" (through 
Him, not through our clergy) " let us offer the sacrifice of 
praise to God continually, even the fruit of our lips, giving 
thanks to His name. But to do good, and to communicate" 
(impart of our wealth to our needy brethren), " forget not, for 

* Hebrews, x. 12. — In this verse as it stands in some late editions 
of the Bible, there is a mispunctuation not found in the older editions. 
It should be read as above. 
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with such sacrifices God is well pleased." Again (Rom. 
xii. 1 ), "I beseech you .... that je present your bodies, 
a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is your 
reasonable" (rational) "service," — *^ living,'* as distinguished 
from the slain victims offered on the altar, and " rational," 
as contrasted with the irrational animals. — And Peter 
speaks of "spiritual sacrifices" to be offered up by "a holy 
Priesthood." And it is worthy of remark, that here, as 
throughout the New Testament, the title of Priest, when 
applied to any of Christ's followers, is applied, not to any- 
particular order of Christians, but to all Christians. " Ye 
are," says the same Apostle, "a royal priesthood :" — " Pi?,** 
not we Apostles, exclusively or specially, but all Christians. 
But, while all without exception are called "Kings and 
Priests," yet being {as Christians) Kings without subjects, 
and priests without people, they are so styled only figura- 
tively, and merely in reference to the exalted state of glory 
to which they are called, and to their oblation of themselves. 
And, following out the same thought of Christians being 
themselves a sacrifice to God, we find that when Paul is 
actually searching for something in his own office to parallel 
with the functions of a Priest, it is to his character as a 
preacher of the Gospel — as a converter of men (the living 
sacrifices), that his mind turns, and he thus figuratively 
describes himself, as in that respect resembling a Priest — 
" as ministering " (in respect of) " the Gospel of God, that 
the offering up " (oblation) " of the Gentiles might be ac- 
ceptable, being sanctified by the Holy Ghost." It is to this 
he turns as " whereof to glory, through Jesus Christ," and 
not to the privilege of consecrating the bread and wine in 
the Communion. Often and largely as the duties and dig- 
nities of the Christian ministry are described by the Apostles, 
the mysterious power of making the body and blood of 
Christ, and offering it up for sins, is never so much as 
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glanced at in a single passage. In short, the spirit of their 
teaching, as well as the letter, is that there is one only 
Sacrifice for sin once offered — that there is but "one Me- 
diator between God and men" — but one Intercessor with 
the Father, his Son Jesus Christ, both God and Man— that 
He is the only "propitiation for our sins" — He the only 
Priest — that " no man cometh unto the Father but by Him." 
"Now of the things which we have si)oken," says Paul 
(Heb. viii. 1), "this is the sum: We have such an High 
Priest who is set on the right hand of the throne of the 
Majesty in the heavens." Those, therefore, who, without 
being called of God, assume to themselves the office of 
mediators and sacrificing priests over their brethren, intrude 
upon the exclusive privilege of the true priest, even as the 
Levite Korah usurped that of Aaron. It is not enough 
for these men, that " they stand before the congregation to 
minister unto them," but they must needs " seek the Priest- 
hood also." 

Such, then, is the real character of our religion as re- 
spects Sacerdotalism; and the contrast it presents in this 
point to all the religions that exist, or ever existed, besides 
it (including the Jewish), will afford, if we rightly consider 
when and by whom Christianity was first promulgated, one 
of the most powerful evidences of its truth. For this pecu- 
liar characteristic of our religion is utterly at variance with 
the notions which would naturally have occurred to the 
unassisted mind of man. In all ages and countries mankind 
have ever shown a tendency to attempt the performance of 
various duties, but especially their religious duties, by 
proxy, Man, except when unusually depraved, retains 
enough of the image of his Maker to have a natural reve- 
rence for religion and a desire that God should be worshipped; 
but, through the corruption of his nature, his heart is (ex- 
cept when renewed and purified) too much alienated from 

f2 
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God to take delight in serving Him. Hence the disposition 
men have ever shown to thrust the Priest forward between 
themselves and the unseen world — ^to substitute the devotion 
of the Priest for their own — to leave the duties of piety in 
his hands, and to let him serve God in their stead — to have, 
in short, one to whom they may apply, " Give us of your 
oil, for our lamps are going out." A familiar, but incorrect, 
analogy between the several professions has led men to feel 
rather than distinctly maintain, that as they confide the care 
of their bodily health to the physician, and of their legal 
transactions to the lawyer, so they may commit to a distinct 
order of men the care of their religious concerns, and serve 
God by proxy. Perceiving that the clergy are peculiarly 
bound to know the truths of religion, in order that they 
may teach others — and to strict life, as an example to 
others — and to take a leading part in the service of the 
Church, for the sake of order in the congregation — they 
forget the reasons, and begin to think that the clergy are to 
do all these things ybr them. 

Now is not the complete exclusion, in the religion pro- 
claimed by the Apostles, of all that could be an acconuno- 
dation to this tendency of human nature, wholly inconsistent 
with its being a human device ? Again, the Gospel-religion 
was introduced by men, and among men, whether Jews or 
Gentiles, who had never heard of, or conceived, such a 
thing as a religion without a Sacrificing Priest — without 
altars for sacrifices — without sacrifices themselves. Now, 
not only is it inconceivable, that any impostor or enthusiast 
would have devised or dreamed of anything, both so strange 
and so unacceptable, as must have seemed in those days a 
religion not having any of these things (in the sense in 
which men had always been accustomed to them); but also 
it is no less incredible, that any persons unaided by 
miraculous powers should have succeeded^ as the Apostles 
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did^ in propagating such a religion. — What is the inference 
to be drawn? Evidently, that the Apostles must have 
acted under super-human guidance, and that the religion is, 
in truth, of divine origin. And the subsequent introduction 
of these things, after the religion had been established with- 
out them, and in direct opposition to its manifest character, 
through the strong craving, if I may so speak, of the natural 
man for such things, proves, with more complete certainty, 
the superhuman origin of the original institution. The one 
religion that is free from corruption traceable to human 
nature, must be the one that is not of human origin. Now, 
every argument against its human origin is an argument in 
favour of its divine origin. — What did not come from man, 
must have come from God. 

There is no aspect, indeed, in which this subject of the 
Christian Priesthood can be viewed, that will not lead to the 
conclusion, that the importance of sound Scriptural views of 
it can hardly be over-rated. It will be found, on examination, 
that a very large and important portion of the errors that have 
found their way into the Church are intimately connected with 
mistakes and perversion of the true character of the Christian 
Priesthood. And as these errors are the natural growth of 
human nature, none that share that nature can be free from 
all danger of falling into the same errors, in a similar or 
a different shape. The tendency to substitute the devotion 
of the Priest for their own, and the performance of rites and 
ceremonies (whether of divine or of human appointment), 
for true and practical piety, that men have ever shown, has 
its seeds in the corrupt soil of the human heart — seeds ever 
ready to spring up under new names ; and he who knows 
this, and believes that there is a Spiritual Tempter of that 
heart, must feel that he cannot be too cautiously on his 
guard against dangers on this point. 

To those who did not know the liability of men to main- 
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tain at once opposite errors, it might seem strange that the 
very persons who are found advocating the introduction into 
Christianity of Sacrifices and Sacrificing Priests, though not 
only unauthorised, but plainly excluded by its inspired pro- 
mulgators — these very persona deny that any Church is at 
liberty to depart, even in matters left undecided in Scrip- 
ture, from the supposed, or even conjectured, practice of the 
Apostles; thus, at once denying the right which does belong 
to a Christian community (as to every other), to make and 
alter bye-laws in matters not determined by a superior 
authority, and asserting the rights that do not belong to it ; 
— at once fettering the Church by a pretended obligation to 
conform strictly to some supposed precedents of antiquity, 
and boldly casting off the obligation to adhere to the plainest 
injunctions of God's written word. " Full well do ye reject 
the commandment of God, that ye may keep your own tra- 
dition." 

It is also worthy of remark, that the notion of a Sacer- 
dotal Priesthood in the Christian Church, and that of Apo- 
stolical Succession (in the sense of the Romanists, and of a 
certain party among Protestants), are generally maintained 
together. And yet they are not naturally and intrinsically 
connected; and there are some few persons, though but very 
Ibw, who hold the latter doctrine, and not the former. But in 
the absence, in the New Testament, of directions as precise 
and injunctions as strict, respecting the mode of ordaining 
Christian ministers — the rules for their succession and the 
functions they were to exercise — as were given in the 
Mosaic Law relative to the Levitical Priesthood — an absence 
which the advocates of the Apostolical Succession of every 
individual minister cannot quite conceal from themselves, 
they are naturally driven to resort to the analogy of the 
Mosaic Law; which does give (in respe<^ of a Sacerdotal 
Priesthood) just such precise directions and strict injunctions. 
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And thence it is, I conceive, that men have been so often led to 
represent the Christian ministers as the regular successors of 
the Levitical, and Christian places of worship as successors of 
the Temple; and, in short, to judaise Christianity all through. 
— This will account for the fact (which I never heard ac- 
counted for in any other way), that almost every Church, 
sect, or party, that has adopted the above view of Aposto- 
lical Succession, has also adopted, either at once, or gra- 
dually, that of a Sacerdotal Priesthood also. 

But, in whatever way the holding of the two tenets to- 
gether may be accounted for, it seems to me that Apostolical 
Succession must tend, as Sacerdotalism does, to minister to 
that favourite object of unregenerate man, the substitution 
of a religion of mere outward rites and ceremonies for devo- 
tion of heart and life. For it is manifest, that the validity 
of the claim must depend upon the being able to trace, with 
positive certainty, a descent from the Apostles, unbroken by 
any irregularity, and without one flaw ; as one defective 
link would (on the theory of its maintainers) be enough to 
break the whole chain. Now, to maintain unbroken that 
regularity, notwithstanding all the risks Apostolical Succes- 
sion must have run, in passing through so many genera- 
tions, would require a perpetual miracle. And to suppose 
the occurrence of a miracle in this case, when no such 
miraculous interference came in to secure the ** Apostolical 
Succession" of right faith and right conduct, is to lead 
eventually both those who believe and those who disbelieve 
the plea to the same conclusion, practically, that Christ- 
ianity, if this be a true representation of it, is mainly a 
system of outward ordinances ; and a Christian faith and a 
Christian heart are comparatively a small part of it; that 
external rites and the outward frame of the Church are the 
essentials of the religion of Christ, and purity of faith and 
morals only accidental to it. 
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And yet, fruitful of errors as are these things, we are 
continually hearing of them as fitting the Church to be *' a 
witness of the truth." But no witness can be a witness to 
the truth whose testimony agrees not with the testimony of 
Scripture, that record of the dictates of the Holy Ghost. 
And we have se6n what that testimony is, witnessing, both to 
the Christian minister and to his flock, that they are, indeed, 
to look to a Priest for salvation ; only that it must be to no 
earthly Priest, but to that great and true High Priest in 
heaven, who has no earthly successors. Let us, then, ever 
remember that we are to look to no Mediator but the 
gracious Mediator on high — that to bear our burden, both 
of guilt and sorrow, we have in Him a merciful and 
faithful High Priest who is touched with a feeling of our 
infirmities, having been in all points tempted like as we are, 
yet without sin ; who bore our griefs and carried our sor- 
rows ; who offered up Himself as an all-sufficient atoning 
sacrifice, and who proclaims pardon, not as if sin were a 
light thing in God's sight, but as purchased by His precious 
and " innocent blood ;" justif3ring and accepting, through His 
meritorious sufferings. His sincere and obedient followers: 
for " He is able to save them to the uttermost that come 
unto God by Him, seeing He ever liveth to make interces- 
sion for us." R. W. 
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rv. The Xibako's Pass. 

"What is to be our course to-day, Senor?" said De 
Badajar to his host, as thej watched the sun springing frbm 
his bed of gold and gems among the eastern clouds. 

" I have been thinking that you will find entertainment 
by going up the Serico mountains. The prospects and the 
scenery, I am sure, will please you, and I am mistaken if we 
do not find some sport ; but of what nature it is to be you 
must not ask me, for, as our friend the Padre would say, 
* Happy are they who expect nothing, for they shall not be 
disappointed.' " 

For about three-quarters of a mile they rode along a 
narrow path, which wound round the side of a mountain, 
rapidly ascending. It seemed to the stranger at first as if 
they were in the primitive forest, for they were environed 
on every side with trees of many diverse kinds ; but the 
prevailing abundance of white starry blossoms, and the 
pfrofuse, almost overpowering, fragrance which loaded the 
atmosphere, soon caused him to notice that nine-tenths of 
the trees were of one sort. It was the coffee-property of 
the Creole planter that they were traversing ; the trees were 
in blossom, and myriads of humming-bees and other insects 
were paying their morning devotions to the scented flowers. 

When they broke out from this sylvan scene where sight 
and smell were regaled, a strangely beautiful character of 
country appeared. A multitude of rounded hills rose singly 
from the plain, which, however, possessed a considerable 
elevation : they were separated by tortuous valleys, in which 
were numerous ponds running in chains, the only resource for 
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the cattle of the district, as no springs or streams occurred in 
this vicinity. These were now nearly dry, being exhausted 
by the protracted drought, for the water which they had 
contained was merely the accumulation of the rainy season. 
The valleys and the hill-sides were principally devoted to 
pasture, though the rich verdure of many negro-gardens, 
the waving flag -like leaves of the plantain and banana, and 
various fruit-trees, over whose branches the tendrils of the 
yam and many sorts of pulse were wildly twining, agreeably 
varied the slopes. Every summit was crowned with a thick 
clump of bamboo, expanding its plumose tufts of deepest 
verdure against the brilliant sky. 

The road which the travellers were pursuing led along 
in a winding manner, nearly horizontally, half-way up the 
sides of the hills, revealing ever-changing panoramas, as 
they continually altered their point of observation. Glimpses 
of smiling valley-scenery were ever and anon opening between 
the conical hills, with occasional views of the distant forest ; 
while the hills themselves, so regular in form that they 
seemed cast up by art, yet so wildly placed, half in the 
glowing sunlight, half in deep shadow, constantly shifting 
their relative positions as the travellers pursued their tortuous 
path, produced a wonderfully striking, almost magical effect. 

" Look out yonder, Don Carlos ! " said the planter. 
" Don't you call that a pretty sight ? That is the sugar- 
estate of Maj agues, the property of my thriving young 
friend, Senor Castana. They are carrying the cana^ 

It was, indeed, a pleasant scene, and the winding of their 
hilly road momentarily revealed it more and more. Broad 
fields of sugar-cane lay spread beneath them as in a map« 
some young or half-grown, of an emerald green, but the 
largest portion of a mature yellow hue, over which a hoary, 
silvery light was playing, as the breeze waved the feathery 
♦ufts of blossom, with which each noble plant was crowned. 
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Groups of negroes were moving here and there, looking 
rather like ants than men from the elevation of the ob- 
servers, some cutting the cane, others loading it, while long 
teams of oxen were dragging piles of the golden reeds to the 
cone-topped mill-house. The boiling-house, with many 
adjunct offices, and the mansion of the planter, pleasantly 
situated on a rising slope, with noble trees overshadowing 
it, and a sheet of glistening water in its front, 'gave a lively 
animation to the prospect, heightened in effect by the voices 
of the waggoners, the shouts of merriment arising from 
the labourers, and the rattle of the mill-wheel, which came 
up to the ear softened and mellowed, yet distinct in the 
clear air. 

The country, however, soon changed its character, 
gradually becoming wilder, and the soft rounded hills 
giving place to broken, stony forest-ground, with abrupt 
peaks of massive rock rising in angular majesty among the 
trees. At length a steep path opened into a rocky valley, 
through which a stream was pouring, — a torrent, though of 
diminished volume, for the declivity was rapid. The scene 
was wild, but it every moment increased in savage sub- 
limity. The sides of the valley approached as the travellers 
advanced, until the passage was narrowed to a gorge, and 
from steep slopes clothed with wood, became beetling 
precipices. A narrow pathway afforded little more than 
foot-room for the horses, by the edge of the torrent, which 
in some places expanded into pools studded with rocky 
bamboo-covered islets, around which the water chafed and 
foamed and broke into myriads of sparkles ; at other times 
the river-bed was a deep cleft in the rock, across which an 
agile man might have leaped, with the dark stream roaring 
far down ia the bottom. 

At length they arrived at a spot whose grandeur caused 
them to arrest their course for a while to admire it. A rude 
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bridge of logs was laid over the river-cleft, which was here 
deeper and narrower than they had yet seen it, for the 
pathway on this bank was brought to an abrupt termination 
by the cliff rising perpendicularly from the water's edge to 
a height of five hundred feet. It was one vast face of lime- 
stone rock, seamed with long diagonal veins, the crystals of 
which sparkled in the light, and split, especially near the 
sunmiit, with* multitudes of narrow fissures. Out of these 
sprang hundreds of palm-trees, all of one kind, a slender 
small species with fan-like leaves, that reared their stems 
against the very face of the stone, one over the other, the 
root of one apparently resting on the crown of its pre- 
decessor, until at the summit a grove of them was seen like 
a shaggy fringe against the sky. About midway up this 
precipitous wall a spout of clear water projected, and 
descended in an arching silver thread till the gusty breeze 
that blew up the gorge tore it away and dispersed it in a 
cloud of spray. At first it seemed as if the jet issued from the 
smooth and solid stone, but, on careful scrutiny, a horizontal 
line was visible stretching on either side, which indicated a 
narrow fissure there ; and Seiior Gomez assured his com- 
panion that after the seasonal rains had replenished the 
mountain-springs, this cascade appeared, not, as now, a 
slender thread, but a sheet of water upwards of a yard wide, 
projecting with such impetuosity that it reached the base of 
the opposite cliff, where they were standing. 

On this side the boundary wall was somewhat less 
abrupt, and presently receded again to form a lofty and very 
steep hanging forest ; the stony edge adorned with graceful 
ferns, and many brilliant blossoms of strange form springing 
from the split and moss-grown rock. The air, though hot, 
was humid ; and the vapour, which perpetually arose like 
clouds of steam from the imprisoned torrent, as well as the 
spray carried by the wind from the cascade, clothed the 
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rugged pathway with a profuse verdure, and maintained, 
even during the dryest seasons, a succession of flowers that 
made the wild and gloomy gorge like a garden. There was 
one flower in particular that embellished this spot ; — a very 
slender tree rising to a considerable height against the 
precipice, like one of those climbers that support them- 
selves by clinging tendrils, though it was not of that kind, 
and conspicuous for its great oval leaves and its noble 
trumpet-shaped flowers, which were eight inches in length, 
and of the purest white. These large blossoms depended in 
abundance in their snowy purity; and into their recesses 
beautiful Guainumbas, or Humming-birds, were every moment 
penetrating to rob the nectar at their bases : the tiny birds 
completely concealed for a while in the capacious flowers, 
and then emerging to display their starry frontlets and 
gorgets, which threw back the rays of the sun with the 
splendour of the topaz and the ruby. 

"I am glad you like the Rio Veloz," said Gomez, in 
reply to his friend's expression of delight and admiration : 
"it is a romantic glen. Even I, who am but a poor, 
uneducated Creole, and who have passed through it many 
times, never see it without pausing to admire it afresh. 
The valley we sometimes call the Glen of the Gallinazos, 
for a reason which I will explain to you by and by, when 
we see it again from another point of view. It extends for 
several miles upwards, but we must now leave it, and climb 
this steep track through the woods, which will bring us to 
the Xibaro's Pass, and you will have need of your nerves, I 
assure you." 

Upward struggled the panting beasts, slowly but surely, 
through the woodland path, which wound to and fro to 
diminish the steepness of the ascent, and was occasionally 
cut by blasting and scarping the rock into steps, like flights 
of stairs, when the travellers were fain to alight and share 
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the toil with their steeds. At length a loud barking from 
the vagrant cur that attended their ramblings was heard 
among the trees, accompanied bj a harsh squealing as of a 
hog in distress. 

"Ha!" said Gomez; "unless I am mistaken in my 
guessing, here is something worth looking at. Alight, Don 
Carlos, and we will go and see." 

The spot was quickly reached, and there they beheld 
the dog furiously baying at the foot of a tree, from the 
bending summit of which was hanging by one hind-leg a 
stout porker, whose sharp erect ears and grizzled black hair 
showed him to be a true forest swine. 

" 'Tis as I thought," said the planter, laughing ; " one of 
the Padre's proverbs compares some impossibility or other 
to a pig climbing a tree and singing a psalm ; but our eyes 
behold that he has done the one, and do not our ears hear 
* the black psalm,' Don Carlos ? " 

"But, seriously, Gomez, what is this? Who has sus- 
pended the creature there ? and what for ? " 

" I will tell you. These upland forests are full of wild 
swine, jabali, as we call them ; and there are many persons, 
chiefly of half-blood, who get a living by the sale of the 
pork at the coasts and in the towns. Perhaps I may give 
you another glimpse of this matter presently, but meanwhile 
this is one method of obtaining bacon. This elastic young 
sapling was bent down by main force, and secured by a 
forked peg driven into the ground, with just suflScient 
strength to hold it while untouched. A noose made of this 
tough bejuco, that twines from tree to tree, was then fas- 
tened to the sapling, and spread open on the ground, where, 
as you see, fruits and eatable roots are strewn. The result 
is before us ; the eager hog catches his hind-foot in the 
noose, gives a tug, frees the sapling, and is in an instant 
whisked aloft, where he is certainly in worse case than even 
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our clerical friend was when treed by the cocodrillo. Well, 
we must leave his ugliness to his sylvan song and pursue our 
way. (Here, Mimo ! Mimo ! come away, pup !) We are 
not far now from the Xibaro's Pass." 

The forest track had for some time lain along the side 
of a peculiarly steep mountain, rising on the one hand to 
a height which was lost among the tall trees, and on the 
other descending with equal abruptness. The steepness 
increased until no trees could grow, except the huge gnarled 
cahobo, or mahogany, which sprang from the riven rock, and 
tossed its twisted arms in the air, or the numerous withes 
and creepers, which half concealed the nakedness of the 
precipice with their elegant festoons, and drooping strings 
and chains of foliage. 

Even these disappeared, and the travellers found them- 
selves on a narrow ledge, such as the eagle delights to soar 
to, with the craggy limestone standing like a wall on their 
right, and on their left, nothing but half an ell of stony path 
between their horses' feet and a chasm of awful depth. 

It was the same gorge up which they had travelled an 
hour before ; the same beetling precipices, but still closer 
together, and the same darkling stream far below, — too far, 
indeed, for even the sound of its roar to reach the ears of the 
travellers. The bottom of the chasm seemed from their 
point of view to be shrouded in total darkness, for at the 
height of several hundred feet, where they stood, the oppo- 
site cliff was so near that they could see the glancing of the 
eye of the obscene bird of prey that sat upon the rocky 
ledge. 

" To your feet again, Don Carlos ! " said Gomez, as ho 
himself sprang from the saddle, "for this is the Xibaro's 
Pass ; and horse and man must here shift each for himself" 

Just before them the ledge on which they were standing, 
already so narrow as scarcely to be safe, dwindled to a mere 
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shelf ; and at one point, where the cliff jutted out in a pro- 
minent angle, it seemed as if it altogether vanished, so minute 
was the interruption of the almost absolutely perpendicular 
line, that reached from the skj above to the unseen depths 
below. 

*^ I will not ask a Spanish hidalgo if he dares to essay 
a path of danger. It is enough that I will go first." 

" Senor Gomez, I am under your guidance, and though 
my feet are less used than yours to such ground as this, yet 
I am not wholly without experience in mountain-travelling ; 
and where you lead I will follow." 

" The naked foot is more trustworthy than when shod : 
the smoothness of the rock, and not its roughness, is what 
we have most to dread. Off with your shoes, Don Carlos." 

The shoes were tied together, and slung over the back 
of one of th« horses, when the planter, giving his companion 
the reins of both to hold, stepped onwards a few yards, and 
began to imitate the grunting of a hog. In a few seconds a 
wolf-like animal appeared on the slender shelf around the 
jutting bluff, and, seeing the party, stopped short. The 
planter raised a loud shout, when the wild dog, for such it 
was, backing on his course, disappeared. 

" Translate me this pantomime, my good friend," said the 
Spaniard, as the planter returned. 

" I will explain," said he, " as we go along ; for the less 
we think about ourselves the better." 

So saying, he retired with the Don behind the horses, 
and giving them a word of encouragement, the docile and 
intelligent beasts proceeded. The shelf in the worst part was 
but just wide enough to allow them to lift their* hoofs and 
place them one before the other ; but the wall of cliff, though 
it appeared nearly perpendicular, was not so truly so, but that 
there was room for the bodies of the horses even to lean 
slightly inward ; and this advantage they availed themselves 
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of. They walked not very slowly, but very steadily, with 
their noses close to the ground, and soon were round the 
bluff, where the shelf presently widened. 

The planter and his guest followed at a little distance, 
with the like circumspection, the former beguiling his com- 
panion's attention by the promised explanation. Meanwhile 
the gorge below seemed filled with those disgusting birds of 
prey, the GallinazoSy or Black Vultures, which crowded up 
on broad sooty pinions, fanning the travellers as they 
flapped heavily by, or resting by scores on the ledges 
and jutting points on both sides of the chasm. 

*' The dog you saw at the angle yonder was a Xibaro ; 
there are many of them lurking in these woods. Some say 
they are truly natives of the country, others think they 
are descended from such dogs as the first settlers introduced. 
Be that as it may, they are thoroughly wild and independent 
now, and, though the veriest cowards, are fierce and blood- 
thirsty as cowards often are. They live chiefly on the jabali, 
the utiaj and the wild pintado, which they hunt down in 
packs. They have had the sagacity to turn this narrow ledge 
to account, in a curious manner. One or more may always 
be met with lurking about here, watching for any stray hog 
in the neighbourhood. When those who are prowling in 
the wood behind ys scent a hog, they close on his trail, 
and endeavour to drive him towards the ledge ; if they suc- 
ceed in this, which, unless the hog is a determined old boar, 
they are almost sure to do, it is all up with him. They 
press him from behind, giving utterance to a sharp wild cry, 
which conveys intelligence to another Xibaro, stationed on 
the watch just beyond the angle. He is at once on the alert, 
and when he judges by the approaching grunt, that the prey 
is at the narrowest part, he suddenly dashes round with a 
cry, and the pretty certain result is, that the poor startled 
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jabali tumbles down the gorge, whither his pursuers repair 
at full speed, by the path up which we came, to feast upon 
his mangled carcass. 

" It was the watching Xibaro which I enticed to show 
himself, well knowing that he would clear the ground as 
soon as he saw his visitors ; for I feared that the horses 
might be startled if they had come suddenly upon him." 

"But how was it that the animal showed himself at 
your imitation of the hog's grunt, instead of lying quiet 
in ambush?" 

"It is only when he hears the cry of the pack behind, 
that he practises this stratagem. If a hog unpursued ap- 
proaches, he at once sallies upon him, hunting him down by 
open force, if he be not too formidable. 

" But now here we are safely landed, and I congratulate 
you on your coolness and steadiness. Look at the poor 
beasts ; they are completely bathed in sweat, from the 
excitement of the pass. We must not mount just yet, 
but walk gently on to yonder bend, whence we shall be able 
to see the bottom of this precipice." 

The proposed resting-place was soon reached, and the 
Spaniard, peering down into the obscurity of the chasm, 
could discern a heap of bones, whitening in ghastly bright- 
ness at the foot of the cliff just beneath the narrow shelf, 
over which the foul vultures that had risen up to reconnoitre 
the travellers, were hovering and settling by hundreds. 

" And now you see why we call this gorge the Glen of 
the Gallinazos ; for these birds are well aware of the 
Xibaro's mode of warfare, and, possessing readier means 
than they of reaching the bottom, manage to come in for 
the first slice of the meat ; often, indeed, leaving little except 
bones for the disappointed dogs. 

" But I will tell you of a sad affair that once happened 
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here, Don Carlos ; which I would not allude to till after we 
had crossed the pass. I have seen other bones than those of 
hogs at the foot of yonder cliff. 

" I was returning one day about this season, some seven 
years ago, from a conaco, or provision-farm, which I had at 
that time on the other side of these mountains, when I over- 
took a man, whom I slightly knew as a distant neighbour, 
and also as a dissolute hot-headed fellow. He had been at 
a hog-hunt, and was not a little the worse for liquor. As we 
approached the Xibaro's Pass, nothing would do but that he 
must needs prove to me his courage, by riding his horse 
along the shelf. Expostulations but made him the more 
headstrong, and all I could do was to watch in fear for the 
consequences. 

" The poor beast knew and felt the peril, and refused to 
go ; but urged by whip and spur, and curses to boot, he at 
length set oif, trembling in every limb. In the very nar* 
rowest part, whether the horse stumbled I know not, but I 
saw the rider check the rein, and in an instant horse and 
man fell backwards into the tremendous abyss. Shocked, and 
scarce knowing what I did, or why, I made my way across, 
and rode at the utmost speed I could attain to the foot of 
the mountain, and up the gorge ; but, before I arrived at the 
spot, the carcasses were almost entirely devoured by the hor- 
rible birds which you see." ^ 
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THE CROATIAN ANCESTOR. 

A TALE OF SUABIAN LIFE. 

[In fonner volamea we have given some sketches of Wiirtemberg, the 
most primitiTe and interesting region of modem Germany. Through the 
kindness of a correspondent we are enabled to give our readers a specimen 
of the incidents to which it was liable when the surges of war swept 
through its forest seclusions. It is translated from Wildermnth, who, 
along with Auerbach, is the most popular of Suabian story-tellers.] 

In my father's family a certain picture had been pre- 
senred, which to us children was a never-failing source of 
secret dread, mingled with respectful admiration. In truth, 
it contrasted strangely with the tame pictures of ** papa and 
mamma" which hung by its side. It represented a warrior 
of the time of the Thirty Years' War, clad in the grotesque 
costume of the Croatians. Beneath the broad-brimmed, 
slouching hat, there gleamed forth a pair of fiery eyes, which 
wore a defiant yet true-hearted expression; a sun-burnt 
countenance, adorned with a tremendous moustache, harmo- 
nised well with the foreign military attire. This portrait 
was always designated as "The Croatian Ancestor," and 
even the servants seemed to gaze upon it with a certain 
degree of awe. 

It was long before we children knew anything of the 
history of this Croatian ancestor. One day, however. 
Christian came back from school, crying bitterly, and 
exclaiming, " Mamma, I have had a quarrel with Gottlieb, 
the joiner's son, because he said, it was no wonder we were 
so wild, for our great-great-grandfather was a Croatian and 
a cannibal, and half a savage into the bargain." 

Our mother did not seem to take this insult very much 
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to heart, and Christian's tears were soon dried, when she 
replied with a smile, "Thy great-great-grandfather was 
certainly a Croatian captain, but by no means a cannibal ; 
he died here a good evangelical Christian in his own fair 
domain — ^which retains to this day the name of Croatian. 
Now call Fritz, and Henry, and Conrad, and thy three 
eldest sisters — the little ones do not need to know anything 
about it — and I will relate to you the history of your 
Croatian ancestor." 

The auditory was quickly assembled, full of curiosity to 
hear the long-desired explanation, which the mother imparted 
to them in the following terms. 

" You have already heard, children, from your father 
and from the schoolmaster, how much our town suffered 
during the time of the Thirty Years' War. Although we 
had a good magistracy, who knew well how to plead in our 
favour with the commanders of the invading force, yet could 
they procure us no remission of the system of quartering the 
foreign troops in our houses : the wild bands who at that 
time served in the Imperial army rendered life and property 
insecure, and, in addition to this, necessaries of life were 
fearfully dear. 

" The ruling burgomaster at that time was Herr Brenner; 
he had an only daughter, Magdalene, the fairest maiden in 
the whole town. She was, moreover, a high-spirited, clever 
girl, and a great favourite with the pastor, who had taught 
her from her childhood, and delighted in her precocious 
knowledge of Holy Scripture. Her complexion, it is said, 
was fair and delicate, and her clear blue eyes shed their 
mild lustre on all around. 

" Magdalene, though very good and discreet, was, never- 
theless, a bold, fearless maiden. One day it was rumoured 
in the town that a Croatian regiment was approaching, and 
would be quartered upon the inhabitants. On hearing this * 

20 o 
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most of the citizens shut up their wives and daughters in 
the cellars, so that no ill might befall them from the wild 
soldiery. But Magdalene would not allow this to be done in 
Iter case : she had no idea of being shut up like a pet animal; 
she would see with her own eyes how it fared with her 
father : and so it was that she remained in the house. 

" A captain and two privates were quartered upon the 
burgomaster, and behaved in a very orderly manner. The 
captain was a handsome, stately man, somewhat wild in his 
aspect, and wearing a formidable beard. From the first 
moment he entered the house, his eyes were constantly fixed 
on Magdalene. As soon as she perceived this, she with- 
drew herself from his presence as much as possible, and, 
when in his company, gave him very short answers. When, 
however, two or three days after his arrival, she learnt from 
her father's serving-lad that one of the soldiers had trans- 
gressed military law and was to undergo severe punishment 
for his fault, she took courage, pleaded for him with the 
captain in moving terms, and obtained a ready remission of 
his punishment. 

" On the evening of the fourth day, being that which pre- 
ceded the departure of the troop, the captain spoke to Mag- 
dalene, and asked her whether she would go hence with him 
and be his wife ? He was now on the point of returning 
home ; he belonged to a good family, and possessed in his 
own country a considerable estate. Magdalene replied, in 
brief terms, that she had no wish to forsake her fatherland, 
and that she would never marry a Croatian and a Catholic. 
The Croat was not one accustomed to waste his time in per- 
suasive words ; when he found his offer was despised, he 
struck his heavy sword in hasty anger on the ground, and 
spake not one word more. 

" Next morning early the Croatians were to take their 
departure. Silently, and without bidding farewell to a soul 
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in the house, the captain mounted his horse and rode to the 
square where the troops were assembled. In another quarter 
of an hour the Croatians were galloping through the streets 
at a brisk pace, whilst the citizens watched their departure 
with secret satisfaction. Wherefore I cannot tell, but so it 
was, that Magdalene Brenner took it into her head she must 
see the Croatians ride off. When the captain's troop passed 
by, the burgomaster's door stood open, and within, on the 
lowermost step of the stairs, a young maiden might be 
descried gazing on the passing scene. Already, from afar, 
the captain's eye had been directed towards the house, and 
when he saw Magdalene at the door, he sprung swift as 
lightning from his steed, seized her by the hand, and sought 
vo draw her away with him. Magdalene resisted, and, in 
order to maintain her ground more firmly, threw her arm 
around the large wooden knob of the balustrade. The cap- 
tain, swift as a whirlwind, tore his sword from its sheath, 
severed the knob from the balustrade without hurting the 
maiden in the^ least, lifted her and the knob together in his 
arms, as he would have done to a baby, and, springing on his 
horse, galloped at a furious pace after his comrades. The 
balustrade from which the knob was severed is still to be 
seen in the house which is now inhabited by Zoller the 
dyer. The burgomaster was looking out of the window, and 
cried in a lamentable voice after his child, as he saw her 
thus borne from his door. A crowd of people were assem- 
bled in the streets and at the open windows, and of course 
there was no end of screaming, shouting, and running, upon 
this memorable occasion. The good citizens wished to give 
chase — but how to do it was the question ? To ride after 
the Croatians would have been no easy matter, for they 
had taken all the good horses with them, and left their own 
worn-out steeds behind in their place. Every one who had 
a leg to stand on ran after them and gazed upon the clouds 

g2 
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of dust raised bj the hoofs of the retreating charger, till 
even this was no longer to be seen ; and then thej returned 
home, and knew not what was next to be done. But the 
poor burgomaster was well-nigh broken-hearted ; he soon 
resigned his situation, and wandered about like a mere 
shadow of his former self. 

*' As for poor Magdalene herself — hitherto her father's 
darling, the idol of her native town — now alone amidst a 
troop of Croats, galloping on a wild horse through thick 
and thin, we can scarcely form to ourselves too vivid a pic- 
ture of her misery. This much, however, we know (for she 
in later days mentioned the circumstance to her friends), her 
wretchedness was so great that the captain was moved to 
pity, and deeply repented his hasty deed. He treated her 
with all honour, as though she had been his own sister, 
shielded her from harm as carefully as the apple of his eye, 
and made her as comfortable as he could. To bring her 
back to her home was impossible, nor, perchance, was he 
very anxious to do so, so he carried her safely into Croatia. 
There she in due time consented to become his wife, and as 
he had a kind heart, and Magdalene was dear to him beyond 
expression, she led with him a peaceful life, although at first 
her heart well-nigh broke with longing after her native land 
amidst a strange people with a strange faith. All around 
her were Roman Catholics, and it was only in secret that 
she ventured to read the Bible and hymn-book which she 
had found amongst her husband's military booty. 

" It often seemed to her as though her husband became 
each day more gentle and affectionate, and she, ere long, 
learned to love him with her whole heart. She perceived 
that he often stole quietly and alone into the little room 
in which she was wont to perform her devotions. Once 
she gently followed him, and found him reading in her Bible, 
whilst the tears flowed down his rough cheeks. When he 
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heard his wife's step, he raised his head, which was bowed 
down over the sacred volume, gazed uppn her with friendly, 
trustful glance, and said, ^Magdalene, I believe that this 
book tells us the right way/ 

" Then he related to her, to her heartfelt joy, how he had 
once looked into her Bible by chance, and had ever since 
then become a diligent reader of the Holy Book ; how from 
it he had learnt to pray better than from his rosary ; and 
how it was now his heart's desire henceforth to serve God 
after her fashion. With tears of joy did Magdalene now 
thank God for having permitted her to fall into the hands 
of the wild Croat, that she might become the means of 
leading him to Him, and thus finding in him a faithful, 
loving, and believing husband. 

" The captain was not long in discovering that he could 
not profess the new faith and dwell with comfort in the old 
country, so that Magdalene found it no difficult matter to 
persuade him to return with her to her own beloved land. 

" This befell about ten years after she had been carried 
off by the Croatians. You can imagine how the people 
stared when they heard that Magdalene Brenner had re- 
turned with the Croatian captain. They ran hither and 
thither nearly as fast, and talked almost as much, as the 
day she was carried away. She must at that time have 
been still a very handsome woman, and it is a pity that no 
portrait of her has descended to us. The old burgomaster 
was still living, but he well-nigh died of joy when he saw 
his only child return to him safe and sound, nor had he the 
slightest objection to hear her entitled Frau Hawptmanniriy 
the captain's lady. 

" The Croat had brought with him considerable wealth to 
his adopted land. Money was at that time very scarce in 
the country, whilst, on the other hand, land was to be had 
for little or nothing, the only drawback being that almost 
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all the country-houses had been burnt, and the surrounding 
properties laid waste. Magdalene's husband purchased the 
handsome domain which lies just outside the town on the 
road to B , and he built on it a comfortable dwelling- 
house. In this home the Croatian and his wife spent many 
years of peace and happiness. The aged burgomaster also 
took up his abode under their roof. 

'^ The captain lived as a quiet and Grod-fearing man, and 
was a diligent attendant at church ; but the people always 
retained a certain awe of him, and constantly maintained 
that, when of an evening he walked about his fields, he was 
wont to make strange signs in the air, by means of which 
he could dispel the storm. No more formidable, crime than 
this was ever laid to his charge, and he was kind to all 
around ; mayhap, however, he did not feel quite at home in 
his new country, for he often seemed sad and homesick, like 
one who was yearning for his fatherland. He was very 
fond of children, and they quickly lost their fear of his 
formidable beard. 

" His only son, who was bom after he came to reside 
here, was father to your great-grandfather. It does not 
appear, however, that the Croatian left any soldier's blood 
flowing in his descendants' veins, for we have never since 
then had a single soldier in our family. Alongside of his 
picture you can see our family arms, which had their origin 
from him: — the flaming star on the shield he adopted in 
honour of his wife, not only on account of her name, 
Brenner^* but also to signify that she had been to him as 
the Star of Bethlehem, and had guided him to his Saviour. 

" And this is the true history of our ancestor the Croatian, 
who is so veraciously reported to have been a savage and a 
cannibal 1^^ 

* Brennen in German signifies '* to bum." 



NOTES ON NORWAY. 

No. II. 

Our Norwegian Kinsfolk. The Isle op Scarts. Wa- 
ter Gipsies. Lodbrog. The Sogne Fjord, with 
ITS Snow-Mountains and Cascades. 

On our first Sunday we had a good opportunity of wit- 
nessing the holiday costumes of this part of the country, the 
peasantry of course coming into town from considerable 
distances. The men are attired much as in England and 
France. The women pride themselves on their head-dresses. 
Even the poorest of them have their hair beautifully brushed 
and tied in a tasteful knot behind, generally with a neat 
little gauze cap just covering the knotted hair, below which 
gracefully escape the ends of the bright ribbon in which 
they delight. The dark-haired women seemed to prefer 
binding their long queues of hair closely round with scarlet 
tape, and then passing the scarlet ropes so formed in a dou- 
ble band over the crown of the head. This bright head-gear 
formed a by no means ungraceful set-off to their beautiful 
dark hair. The peasant women from the Hardanger district 
wore a tastefully embroidered corslet. 

The people are generally plain, though with the pleasant 
expression of countenance which kindly dispositions secure. 
And all our after-experience confirmed our impressions of 
Norwegian benevolence and good-nature. 

We were struck with the resemblance of the people to 
the Scotch in feature and complexion, and in a certain 
downright simplicity and cordiality. They have a strong 
love for Scotland and sympathy with it. Their language, 
too, has an amusing resemblance to the true Lowland Doric : 
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you can hardlj hear them utter a single sentence without 
recognising words similar, if not identical ; giving confirma- 
tion, by the by, to the fact upon which the North Briton 
delights to expatiate, that his national language is not a 
corruption of English, but is of earlier date, and derived 
directly from the grand old Teuton stock. You are thug 
reminded at every turn that the Hebrides, and much of the 
North and East of Scotland, were peopled by the adven- 
turous bands of Norsemen who were once the terror and 
admiration of all Europe. It is impossible to doubt that 
much of the spring and energy of Scottish character are due 
to this liberal infusion of Norwegian blood. The same re- 
mark applies in some measure to England, which, through the 
Norman Conquest, drew into its borders, though at second- 
hand, large importations of Scandinavian life, character, 
and usages. It is to be regretted that countries allied to 
one another in origin and faith like Britain and Norway, 
are not bound to one another by the tie of a closer and more 
frequent communication. We owe much of what is great 
and good in England to Norway ; it would not be more than 
fair if we were to repay to her some of the profits we have 
acquired by trading for centuries upon her capital. 

Bergen is a good point for the tourist to make on first 
reaching Norway. Though it contains a population of only 
about 26,000 souls, it is the second town in the country ; 
and it is certainly more characteristically Norwegian than 
Christiania. After Christiania was destroyed by fire about 
a hundred years ago, it was rebuilt entirely of stone, and is 
much like a handsome town transplanted from some other 
country in Europe. Bergen is built entirely of wood ; its 
houses are gaily whitewashed, and present a large surface of 
window to the street, there being no window-tax in that 
country, where light in winter is so precious that they 
do weU to admit it by every available avenue. The streets 
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are narrow. The town lies round the head of the Fjord, 
with its goodly array of stately warehouses projecting over 
the water and supported on piles, while the boats nestle be- 
neath their beams. During our stay the heavens were most 
propitious, which the tourist must not always expect, as it 
is reckoned one of the most rainy spots in the kingdom. 
No less than seventy-three inches of rain fall annually in 
Bergen.* Its average temperature is stated at 46° Fahr. 

Monday was spent chiefly in making the necessary pre- 
parations for our northern cruise. We procured a large 
quantity of small money, which can only be obtained in the 
large towns. We purchased a light Norsk skiff, with four 
oars, for the very moderate sum of 24^., and indeed we 
found that boats may be procured for considerably less. 
Most essential of all, we engaged a pilot. The heat of the 
day was overpowering. The sun was unclouded, and was 
reflected with scorching effect by the houses, which are 
painted with white oil-paint, and washed for the most part 
every week. We were glad, therefore, of the luxury of a 
bath, to enjoy which we rowed into the middle of the Fjord. 
Such is the influence of the sun that we found the tempera- 
ture of the water to be 64° Fahr., though it was exceedingly 
cold when we bathed on our first arrival on Saturday even- 
ing, the sky having been somewhat covered during that day. 
It may be here mentioned that, by several trials in the mid- 
dle of the North Sea, we found the temperature of its surface 
water to be 54°. 

We got on board early in the afternoon, but had here 
oiir first experience, afterwards amply confirmed, of the dif- 
ficulty of getting Norwegians, especially Norwegian pilots, 
to stir from their homes on short notice. As we tacked 
backwards and forwards waiting for our pilot, we had op- 
portunity for a farewell view of Bergen. About six o'clock 

* ** Norway and ita Glacien/' by Professor J. Forbes, p. 111. 
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lio joined us. He was a man of strong build and pleasant 
countenance : his name was Laasen. He was well acquainted 
with the whole coast between Bergen and the North Cape. 
With a gentle breeze, which decreased as the evening ad- 
vanced, we glided down the Fjord ; leaving it however this 
time, not by the passage through which we had entered, but 
by one conducting us northward. 

Our progress was not rapid, but the evening was glo- 
rious, and we sat on dock reading "Feats on the Fjord," 
— Miss Martineau's graphic tale, as between nine and ten 
o'clock, with slow and slanting course, the sun sought the 
horizon. Soon after sunset we had worship on deck, the 
men joining us as the wind had almost died away. The 
echoes of our song of praise were sweet as they floated back 
from the rocks over the quiet fjord. Midnight found us still 
grouped on deck, reading and working by ample daylight ; 
and watching the glorious twilight which lasts during the 
brief hours of the sun's dip below the horizon, with endless 
and beautiful varieties of tint, we were riveted to the deck till 
the sun had once more risen. There is a witchery about 
the northern nights to whose fascination we all surrendered. 
And I may remark that we felt it more in this lower lati- 
tude than farther north, not only because the sensation was 
novel, but chiefly because the beauties of sunset and sunrise 
were prolonged through four or five continuous hours. The 
charm was perfect at midnight, when the light was just 
enough subdued to be soft and mysterious, with a fine glow 
from the north slanting over the sea and enriching the sky. 
Farther north the daylight at midnight was too broad and 
unchanged to carry with it the same intensity of interest. 
If we dwell on this point it is just because the nightly re- 
currence of the long rich twilight, changing the wild rocky 
islands into an enchanted land, is, perhaps, the feature of a 
tour in these parts which, more than any other, will give its 
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tone to the enjoyment and the remembrance. At this period, 
also, the warmth was most genial. During the night the 
minimum temperature was 67° ; it began again to rise be« 
tween two and three in the morning, at three o'clock standing 
at 68°. The temperature of the previous day was 77° in the 
shade. 

The sun was high in the heavens when we sat down 
around the breakfast-table, spread on deck on Tuesday fore- 
noon. We had been compelled, by the complete failure of 
the wind, to cast anchor in a narrow sound. Springing into 
our little skiff, which was lighter and more suitable for such 
brief expeditions than our English boat, a party of us pulled 
for one of the wild rocky islands near us, where we landed, 
startling large flocks of screaming sea-birds by the unwonted 
intrusion. We were struck with the beauty of the butter- 
flies, some of which we preserved. We also secured a beau- 
tiful gull of an unusual species. There was a great charm 
in these unpremeditated excursions, to which the occurrence 
of a calm always gave rise. Many a beautiful spot were we 
thus led to explore, and many a deep solitude to invade, 
the very waywardness of the breezes giving a zest and in- 
terest to the expeditions organized in the uncertain pauses 
which they allowed us. It would often happen that when 
engaged in some interesting exploration, or in pursuit of 
some tempting game, a sudden ripple would run along the 
glassy fjord, the flapping sails of the " Midnight Sun" would 
fill, and, hurrying down to our skiff, it would take a hard 
pull to bring us up with her. The breeze, when it did 
spring up at such times, was of course too precious to be 
lost. Hurried on board on this occasion by such a sudden 
sununons, we beat up a succession of narrow sounds between 
island and mainland, having occasionally a fine view of the 
snowy mountains in the direction of the Hardanger. 

About eleven o'clock at night we took to our boats, and 
4 H 
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landed on a bare island of singular appearance, traversed bj 
deep fissures, with precipitous faces of rock. The island 
was the haunt of hundreds of " scarts." We gathered a 
number of eggs. The full moon stood in the heavens, round 
and large. Though we needed not her light, there was a 
calm majesty in her full silvery orb that was in perfect har- 
mony with the glorious solitude on which we looked down. 
On every* hand stretched league upon league of rocky 
islands, barren and uninhabited, with long arms of the sea 
gleaming amongst them in the golden glow from the sunken 
sun, or the silvery shimmer from the risen moon. No sound 
was heard but the deep still pulse of the ocean, as it throbbed 
in the caves or rocky inlets of our island, and occasionally the 
wild scream of the startled scarts, as they sped on low and 
rapid wing to some neighbouring islet. Description fails to 
convey any adequate idea of these strange and mystic mo- 
ments ; and yet it is in that indescribable something which 
broods over the whole, and stamps its impress indelibly on 
the heart and memory, rather than in the solid and palpable 
features of the scene, that the deep charm of such midnight 
excursions amid the profound solitudes of the Northern Sea 
is to be found. 

By half-past eight in the morning we were again under 
way, beating up against a northerly wind, and for some 
time without the usual shelter of islands. Our purpose had 
been to continue our course northward, but the adverse wind 
determined us in the first place to sail up the Sogne Fjord, 
whose mouth we had now reached. We accordingly sought 
the shelter of an island with a convenient cove, frequented 
by a few fishermen, that we might procure a pilot. Laasen, 
though familiar with the regular course from Bergen north- 
ward, was unacquainted with the Sogne and other fjords, 
so that when we wished to explore any of these it became 
necessary to procure a local pilot. In truth, when the 
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intricate character of the navigation among countless islands 
of all sizes and forms is considered, the wonder rather is how 
any single man should he ahle to pilot a vessel for hundreds 
of miles along such a coast. While lying at anchor here, we 
were visited by a boat containing a family who were effecting 
a "flitting" with their worldly all. The party consisted of 
a fisherman with his wife and four children, and their pig. 
Mouldy bread and mouldy cheese lay in the bottom of the 
boat, with a barrel or two of provisions, a blanket being 
spread tent-wise over the hinder part of the boat, in which 
the matron and the pig were ensconced. The party had 
very much the air of a family of gipsies afloat. They had 
the appearance of poverty, and expressed much gratitude for 
some biscuits, &c. which we gave them. Finding that they 
were able to read — as who even in the remotest solitudes of 

1^ Norway cannot ? — ^we gave them a few tracts, and so they 
left us with that air of contentment and kindliness which 
seems to sweeten the hardest lot among these Northmen. 

A boatful of fishermen now came alongside us, and finding 
that we were bent on exploring the Sogne Fjord, which we 
could not do without their pilotage, they were disposed to 

^ drive a Ij^rd bargain with us, more than once making a feint 
y to leave us in the lurch by rowing away from us, expecting 
to be summoned back and to secure their own terms. Find- 
ing that this did not succeed, they returned, and eventually 
we engaged one of them for the service we wished, for three 
and a half specie dollars, less than the half of what they at 
first demanded. Our new pilot's name was UUe Sievesen. 
He belonged to the hamlet of Viig, a considerable way up 
the Fjord. He was at present on a fishing expedition, 
nile was a tallish man of very wild appearance, dressed in 
trousers and coat of leather. His dark hair, thick and 
matted, curled naturally, but was evidently unmolested by 
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;^ the intrusion of a comb. It must be owned, too, that a 
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general greasiness pervaded the person of our " Lodbrog.** 
Springing on board, this untamed fisherman might have 
been mistaken for a savage chief as he seized the helm and 
stood before it with an air of proud authority, his legs 
stretched wide apart, and firmly planted. Repulsive as was 
the first appearance of Ulle, he soon became a great favourite 
with us all. He was remarkably intelligent after his wild 
fashion, and endowed with singular amiability and even soft- 
ness of character. He spoke with distinct and slow articu- 
lation to meet the requirements of our imperfect Norsk, with 
a painstaking accuracy and success that vre did not find to 
the same extent in any of the more cultivated allies of our 
cruise. Ulle was a thorough child of nature, impulsive and 
wayward, yet for the most part gentle as a lamb — though a 
lamb that might easily be roused into a lion. He was evi- 
dently proud of his position as pilot of the ** Midnight Sun," 
and much pleased to be able, by means of his minute local 
knowledge, to satisfy our inquiries in reference to the places 
we passed. 

The breeze was fresh, but in our favour, and we scudded 
bravely up the Fjord ; as the cleft waves curled and splashed 
before our prow showers of spray came dashing o^er us, so 
that we had to abandon books and work. Enveloping our- 
selves in our macintoshes, we retired to the weather side of 
the deck, for the lee-side dipped into the waves, and enjoyed 
the glorious exhilaration of the whistling breeze and the 
dancing waves, with the magnificent scenery which began 
to open upon us. The Fjord might be five or six miles wide 
towards the mouth, but gradually narrowed to half that 
width as we sailed up. The Sogne Fjord stretches inland 
to a distance of 1 10 miles, a great number of subordinate 
fjords branching out from it in all directions over that dis- 
trict, like the fingers of a giant hand. One or two of its 
articulations stretch right up to the base of the Justedal's 
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Braeen, a vast range which includes the loftiest mountains 
in Norway. It will not, therefore, be matter of surprise 
that the scenes we passed were of a very varied and mag- 
nificent character. 

The hills on either side of the Fjord were generally 
wooded, but in some places were so rocky and precipitous as 
to admit no trace of vegetation. Snow lay in large masses 
on their sunmiits, and descended to within a few hundred 
feet of the sea-level in the most shady parts of the frequent 
ravines. The abundance of snow in these latitudes tends 
greatly to enhance the effect of the mountain scenery, and to 
give it an Alpine character* The general elevation of the 
mountains that skirt the Sogne Fjord may be about 2000 
feet. The number of waterfalls is altogether astonishing to 
the newly-arrived traveller, — ^plunging down the dark moun- 
tain-sides with a dazzling whiteness that vies with that of 
the snow in which they have their origin, they add the ele- 
ment of life to the scene. Rapidly scudding before the wind, 
our attention and admiration were kept on the stretch all the 
afternoon, as each new turn revealed new beauties. We 
were scarcely sorry when our brisk fair wind began to die 
away, that we might have more leisure for the enjoyment of 
the glorious panorama. 

At midnight We reached a large open basin where 
several branches of the Fjord unite. A magnificent water- 
fall of great height and very considerable body boiled down 
the precipitous side of the mountain before us, which was 
richly clad with " skrub " and other vegetation ; while look- 
ing more to the left, the eye rested upon several dazzling 
snowy domes of the Justedal, a rugged and broken glacier 
filling up one of the ravines. 

The wind having become light, we resolved on an expe- 
dition to the waterfall. Accordingly, taking Ulle with us,^ 
and William our steward, an active, obliging, and useful 
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joung fellow, we started in our little coble about one in the 
morning. We soon found that wo had been deceived as to 
the distance, having a much longer pull than we anticipated. 
When we were approaching the shore we found our little 
skiff suddenly plunged into a jabble of broken water, caused 
by the meeting of currents fix)m two branches of the Fjord. 
The men pulled vigorously, however, and we were soon 
through it. When we did reach the foot of the waterfall, 
we found that landing would be impossible. There was no 
beach, the clilfs rising sheer out of deep water : and there 
was a considerable swell. We had to content ourselves, 
therefore, with gazing upon the foaming mass of water, and 
with inhaling the delicious odours of birch and other fra- 
grant plants that covered the mountain. Such odours are 
never so delightful as when wafted in the cool of night from 
the bosky hill to the wanderer on the sea. Returning we 
had to pass through the cross-current again, but this time it 
was more difficult, as the wind was against us. Accordingly, 
the moment we touched the agitated water, a heavy wave 
broke over our bows, drenching those who sat there, and 
warning us not to proceed, as a few more such waves dash- 
ing into the little skiff, with six people in it, would have 
made a sudden and disastrous alteration in our circum- 
stances. We immediately turned, altered the trim of the 
boat by throwing the weight more astern, baled out the 
water, and, creeping along-shore for some distance, reached 
a point where the agitation of the meeting current being 
less, we were able to pass in safety, and after a stiff row to 
spring on board the " Midnight Sun." After a supper of 
cabin-biscuit and lobster, which we had procured from a 
passing fishing-boat, we " turned in," but not until the sun 
had risen, shedding exquisite rose-tints on the snowy moun- 
tains around us. R. H. L. 
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THE LEOPARD, OR PANTHER. 

(JLeopardus varius.) 

Many of the Cat tribe are handsome, none perhaps more 
so than that sleek species alluded to hj the Poet of the 
Seasons, — 

*' The lively shining leopard^ speckled o'er 
With many a spot, the beauty of the waste." 

Those who have seen the Leopard in his native haunts 
describe his motions as being in the highest degree easy and 
graceful, while the agility of the creature in bounding among 
the trees and rocks is quite amazing. In the necessarily 
narrow limits of a " den," although almost always on the 
move, as little idea can be formed of the leopard's activity 
when at large as of the " heaven-ward" motion of a skylark, 
from his fluttering in his cage in some crowded London 
alley. These spotted cats are in some respects more dan- 
gerous assailants than their larger and more powerful bre- 
thren, the lion and tiger. Neither the sable monarch of the 
desert, 'nor the striped tyrant of the jungle, can climb trees, 
so that some portion of their prey have a chance of escape — 
a retreat which is closed against the poor victim of the 
spotted leopards and jaguars of the old and new worlds, 
which mount trees with surprising facility. There is one of 
these which seems widely distributed over Africa and Asia, 
and which, though it differs in the markings somewhat in 
different localities, may yet be regarded as essentially a 
single species. By the Arabs of Syria, Arabia, and Nubia, 
this creature is called Nimr or el Nimr, which means the 
spotted or varied. There can be no doubt this is the Namer 
of the Jews, the Pardalis and Panthera of the ancients. 
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In the Bible the leopard is frequently alluded to, and it 
seems likelj that Nimrod, 'Uhe mightj hunter before the 
Lord," derived the name by which he is still known in the 
East, from his fame in the pursuit of this fierce and beautiful 
wild beast. In that wonderful prophecy in the 11th chapter 
of Isaiah, it is said that ^' the leopard shall lie down with the 
kid." One of the judgments pronounced by the pen of 
Jeremiah against the Jews was that " a lion out of the forest 
shall slay them, and a wolf of the evenings shall spoil themiy 
a leopard shall watch over their cities ; every one that goeth 
out thence shall be torn in pieces," (v. 6). The same pro- 
phet asks, " Can the leopard change his spots ?" (xiii. 23), — 
a passage in connexion with which it may be mentioned 
that even in the negro variety of the leopard the spots are 
constantly darker, or at all events can be always seen in a 
strong light. One of the "four great beasts" seen in the 
dream and visions of Daniel was " like a leopard," (vii. 6). 
In the prophets Hosea and Habakkuk the leopard is also 
alluded to, and in the last of the prophets, the vision of 
St. John on Patmos, the beast which rises up out of the 
sea "was like unto a leopard," (Rev. xiii. 2). Solomon 
sings, " Come with me from Lebanon ; look from the top 
of Amana, from the top of Shenir and Hermon — from the 
mountains of the leopards," (iv. 8). Just as Lebanon 
was famed in the days of the wisest of men> so is it 
now. Burckhardt tells us that the mountains of the 
Heish, a part of the Lebanon range, abound in these 
creatures, and that their skins are much sought after by 
the Arab Sheikhs as saddle-cloths. In the East, at the 
present day, we find several localities named after this 
beast. De Saulcy mentions one of the valleys near 
the Dead Sea as deriving its name from the leopard, 
the "Ouad en Nemrieh j" and Burckliardt, during his 
Sinaitic journey, came to a group of hills called " Roweysat 
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Kimr," t.e. the little heads of the leopard. So in Bible times 
and Bible lands we find places mentioned which acquired 
their names from having been the resort of this animal. 
" Nimrah," " Beth-nimrah," and the " Waters of Nimrim," 
are names which occur more than once in the Old Testa- 
ment. The leopard is still far from extinct in Syria and the 
H0I7 Land. The Americans, who call their puma '' a lion/' 
and the jaguar " a tiger,*' apply the latter name to the 
leopard; and it is to its tracks that Lynch alludes in his Nar- 
rative of the United States Expedition to the Jordan and 
the Dead Sea. On the banks of the river Jordan he saw its 
fresh foot-prints on the low clayey margin, where it had 
come to drink (p. 128), De Saulcy says that "his party 
came on a dead camel, from which, as they approached, 
several vultures flew off, whilst a magnificent leopard, or 
panther, who had been feasting along with them, walked 
quietly off, doubtless not much pleased to be interrupted 
when at breakfast. * Nemr ! Nemr I' shout all our Arabs, 
whilst two or three dart off in pursuit of the animal, who 
appears to take things very coolly. The beast looks as if 
she was creeping rather than running, and when the horse- 
men are close upon her, evades them with an enormous 
spring, and then creeps on again as quietly as before. She 
repeats this cat-like practice several times, and quietly 
disappears in the thicket." This traveller mentions that 
wherever the wild boar is seen rioting, there the Nimr may 
generally be expected, as he finds an ample and excellent 
repast in the carcasses of these portly Pachyderms. 

The leopard has the habit of scratching the trunks of 
trees, an action common to most of the species of the feline 
race, and which may be daily witnessed in houses where 
cats, not having been corrected in their kittenhood, have 
been allowed to scratch the legs of chairs and tables. The 
traveller may often judge of the presence of a leopard in his 

h2 
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neighbourhood bj finding these incisions to be freshly made. 
Mr. Darwin was shown, on the banks of the Urugaaj, in 
South America, certain trees selected bj the jaguar for this 
purpose ; the bark on these was worn smooth, and on each 
side there were deep scratches, or grooves, nearly a yard in 
length. The natives say that in this way these animals 
sharpen their claws, but it is clear that it must have quite 
an opposite effect. 

At the Cape there is a variety of the leopard more 
slender in the body, and differing from that of North Africa 
and Syria in the forms of the spots. This species preys 
chiefly on such of the antelopes as he can master, on baboons, 
and on the curious Pachyderm the Hyrax Capensis, or Das, 
a species of the same genus as the Coney of Scripture. It 
is not uncommon in the Cape Colony, and very frequentlj 
puts the farmer on the alert at night, who knows by the low 
half-smothered growl in the neighbourhood of his out-houses 
that this elegant spotted savage is near him, and looks for 
an opportunity of pouncing on his sheep. Thomas Fringle, 
in his '* Narrative of a Residence in South Africa," mentions 
his having frequently heard the leopard's voice on such oc- 
casions. Major Denham relates that the panthers of Man- 
dara, in Central Africa, are as insidious as they are cruel. 
They have been known to watch a child for hours when 
near the protection of huts or people. They will spring on 
a grown person, when carrying a burden, but make their 
attack always from behind. The flesh of a child or a young 
kid they devour, but only suck the blood of any full-grown 
animal which may fall a prey to their ferocity. Although 
this fine cat has a considerable awe of man, and usually tries 
to avoid him, yet as he is a very active and furious animal, 
when brought to bay he becomes a formidable antagonist. 
Mr. Fringle gives more than one instance of such attacks 
and their danger. He relates that two African colonists, 
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when returning to their farm from hunting antelopes, gave 
chase to a leopard which they had roused in a mountain 
ravine. They here tried among the 

" matted woods to tear 
The skulking panther from his hidden lair," 

and succeeded in forcing the beast to try to escape by clam- 
bering up a precipice. Being hotly pressed and wounded 
by a ball, the leopard turned on his pursuers with frantic 
ferocity, and with one spring pulled the man who had fired 
at him to the ground, wounding his shoulder and tearing his 
cheek severely at the same time. The companion of the farmer 
in these lamentable circumstances tried to shoot the leopard 
through the head, but unfortunately missed his aim. On 
this the leopard abandoned his prostrate victim, and pounced 
on his second antagonist with such rapidity that before the 
Boor could draw his knife, the savage beast had struck him 
on the face with his claws, and for the time effectually 
blinded him. Notwithstanding this the hunter grappled 
with the leopard, and while struggling they both rolled 
down a steep bank. The man who was first attacked hastily 
reloaded his gun and rushed forward to save his friend. 
The leopard, however, had seized his second victim by the 
throat, and mangled him in such a manner that death was 
inevitable; and the comrade, although himself severely 
wounded, had only the melancholy satisfaction of killing 
the ferocious cat, which was already nearly exhausted with 
the loss of blood from the wounds he had received. 

The leopard is often caught in traps at the Cape ; these 
are formed of large stones and timber. When taken, they 
are usually baited with dogs in order to train them to contend 
with it. The leopard generally kills one or two of these. 
Like the jaguar, when pursued, it instinctively takes to a 
tree, and thus becomes often an easy prey to the rifle. It 
occasionally, too, during the day is found asleep in a fork of 
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a large boagh, although Dr. Mailer gives this as a halni 
distinguishing the panther from the leqpard and tiger. 

Although pre-eminently an animal of a yeiy warm cli- 
mate, it is interesting to know that it follows its prej to a 
considerable height on the Himalaya. Mr. Eyerest, in an 
interesting letter to Dr. Gray of the British Museum, men- 
tions that during a winter residence there the common 
leopard of the plains was yery abundant in the oak forests. 
He caught one in a trap, and constantly saw the tracks of 
them following the ghoraL At a height of nearly 12,000 
feet above the sea he observed their tracks when pursuing 
the wild goat, or thar, even when the ground was covered 
with snow. 

Sir Everard Home, in the sketch of the life of John 
Hunter, prefixed to his posthumous '^ Treatise on the Blood," 
mentions that his distinguished relative was very fond of 
animals. Ho kept these at Earl's Court, near Brompton, 
and by attention to them they became familiar with him, 
and ho amused himself with observations on their habits and 
instincts. This familiarity was sometimes attended with 
considerable risk, and occasionally led the great anatomist 
into situations of danger, of which he gives the following 
instance : — " Two leopards, which were kept chained in an 
out-liousc, had broken from their confinement, and got into 
the yard among some dogs, which they immediately attacked ; 
the howling this produced alarmed the whole neighbour- 
hood ; Mr. Hunter ran into the yard to see what was the 
matter, and found one of them getting up the wall to make 
his escape, the other surrounded by the dogs ; he imme« 
diately laid hold of them both, and carried them back to 
their don ; but as soon as they were secured, and he had 
time to reflect upon the risk of his own situation, he was so 
much agitated that ho was in danger of fainting." 

A. W. 



BRITISH MINING. 
Coal (concluded). 

Since the beds of coal lie either in horizontal strata 
or in strata more or less inclined from the horizontal, it 
becomes easy by boring apparatus to determine the depth 
from the surface at which the coal lies and the thickness 
of the beds respectivelj. At a comparativelj moderate 
cost, in this way many important points can be proved, 
which, if shafts had to be sunk, would be attended with 
great expense. 

The position of the coal haying been determined, means 
must be adopted for its extraction. The first operation is 
to sink a shaft of sufficient size for all the purposes required. 
Shafts vary in diameter from eight to eleven feet, and some- 
times more. The miners have frequently much difficulty in 
this operation, from the character of the ground through 
which they have to pass, and from accumulations of water. 
Various methods, including timbering and bricking the 
shafts, are employed to meet these difficulties when they 
occur, and a process called ^' tubbing*^ is frequently adopted. 
Sometimes ^^stone-tubbing/* or walling, is employed, but 
more commonly metal-tubbing. This consists of applying 
short cylindrical pieces of metal, which fit and can be bound 
together in a circle, and with these the shafts are lined. 
The difficulty of sinking some of these shafts, — *^ winning a 
colliery," as it is called, — ^will be understood when it is stated, 
that, as much as from two to three thousand gallons of 
water have on many occasions flowed into a shaft every 
minute, from the accumulations of that fluid in the stratum 
through which the sinking passes. This is stopped back by 
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the emplojment of the iron-casiag mentioned, and the ac- 
cumulating water is removed from the shaft hy pumping 
machinery. These shafts vary considerably in depth 
according to the distance of the coal-bed from the surface. 
Where the coal-beds " crop out^ at the surface they are 
sometimes worked " open to day^^ and such workings are 
commonly called " Day-eye." Many of the shafts in the 
Yorkshire coal-field around Leeds are but twenty or thirty 
yards deep ; whereas at Pemberton Colliery, near Sunder- 
land, the depth of the shafts exceeds fifteen hundred feet, and 
others are yet deeper. Several beds of workable 
coal may exist at difierent depths, as is shown 
in the accompanying vertical section of a sinking 
in South Wales ; the black bands representing 
the coal; the lines beneath these, the under clay; 
and the dotted portions, the strata in which the 
coal is found. The shaft is, therefore, usually 
driven down to the lowest bed, and the operation 
of the removal of coal commences. 

That which renders coal-mining so fatal to 
human life is the accumulation o^ fire-damp in 
the excavations, and to guard against its ex- 
plosion requires the utmost care on all hands. 

Fire-damp is light carburetted hydrogen gas, 
or, as it is sometimes called, marsh gas, since 
it is not unfrequently developed from decompos- 
ing vegetable matter in moist situations. Coal, 
especially some varieties, is constantly giving oiF 
this gas, and when it is mixed with a certain 
proportion of atmospheric air, it is fearfully 
explosive. For the purpose of removing this 
gas as rapidly as it escapes into the levels of the mine,' 
various methods of ventilation have been adopted. One 
essential condition is that there should be two shafts sunk 
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through to the workings. At the bottom of one of these 
is placed a furnace, by the heat of which this shaft is con- 
verted into a huge chimney, through which a current of 
air is constantly ascending. Hence this shaft is called the 
upcast shaft or pit; and the other, through which air 
descends to supply the mine, is called the downcast shaft 
or pit In some of our largest collieries, however, this 
current is effected by divisions in one shaft. It is not 
possible, within the narrow limits to which our descrip- 
tion must be confined, to give any exact account of the 
ventilating arrangements. The object aimed at, and in 
many cases very satisfactorily attained, is to send alon^ the 
numerous passages of the mine a full and sweeping current 
of air. By means of doors placed in proper positions, the 
current of air is made to circulate in one direction, carrying 
with it of course all dangerous gases, and rendering the air 
of the different levels safe and healthful. But this will be 
better understood when the workings themselves are de- 
scribed. The coal lying in bed^ and alternating with beds 
of sandstone or shale, which are either horizontal or at some 
slight inclination, the character of the workings will depend 
upon the nature of the coal, of the pavement, or bed below 
the coal, and of the roof. The shaft, or shafts, being sunk 
to the coal, a mine or level is run on to connect the two 
shafts together, which is about six or eight feet wide, and 
from this gallery the workings are gradually extended. 
Four different methods of working are adopted in our coal- 
fields, these being determined by the thickness of the beds 
and the condition of the strata. 

1. Working with pillar and stall where pillars of coal 
are left of a size just sufficient to support the roof. 

2. Working with post and stall where the pillars are 
left of a large size, with a view to the removal of a consider- 
able portion of them after the coal has been removed by the 
ordinary method from the colliery. 
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8. WorkiDg with comparativelj narrov spaces, leaTing 
ft very large portion of the coal, the object being, when the 
galleries have been extended over the whole limits of the 
colliery, to work back ; removing, if possible, all the coal, 
and allowing, as the pillars are Buccesaively removed, the 
Buperincumbent strata tJ3 fall in. 

4. Working by the long-wall method, which consiets in 
removing the whole of the coal as the workings advance, 
the strata crushing down as it proceeds 

In the next figure is given a portion of a general plan of 
working a coal-bed in the Newcastle district, from which 
the other modified methods will be comprehended Eufhciently 
by the general reader. 




All the black spaces represent the pillars left to support 
the roof. The white spaces are the passages or spaces from 
which the coal has been removed. The two spaces a and b 
are the up and downcast shafts, and the arrows mark the 
lines along which the air is made to circulate from one shaft 
to the other. To prevent tho return of air by any of the 
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passages, and to secure the regular flow of the current, 
doors are fixed in these, which are usually attended to by 
bojs: where passages are not required, (he way is waUed 
up. The space g is called the goafy which is a large area 
from which the supporting pillars have been removed. In 
the Newcastle district panel working is adopted, that is, the 
coal-bed is worked out first in large divisions and then in 
smaller ones. The workings in a panel having been com- 
pleted, the miners then begin to remove the pillars, and 
allow the roof to fall in. In this way a large irregular 
waste space is formed. It should be perfectly understood 
that our plan only represents a small portion of the work- 
ings of a colliery ; but it is sufficient to show the method 
adopted ; and it may be regarded as one panel. 

The extent to which underground workings in many of 
our collieries are carried will be best understood by stating 
that some have perpendicular shafts of from one thousand 
to sixteen hundred feet deep, and levels or galleries to the 
extent of from twenty to seventy miles. 

In these deep and dark recesses the coal-miner pursues 
his labours, breaking the fossil fuel from the seams. Tram- 
wagons are there ready for being laden, and these are 
either drawn by horses or pushed along the levels by men 
and boys. The coals are thus brought to the bottom of the 
pit or shafts and raised in corvee or tubs to the surface. 
The winding-machinery employed in the northern coal- 
fields is most perfect. 

In these corves the miner descends to his work, and 
ascends from it, without any fatigue. Sometimes, however, 
fatal accidents arise from the breaking of the ropes by 
which the corves are suspended. Various contrivances 
have been introduced for the purpose of stopping the descent 
of the corves or the cages which may be employed for this 
purpose in the event of the rope breaking, the arrange- 
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ments usually involving some means of grasping or biting 
on rods or guides, — ^wliich extend the entire depth of the 
shaft, — the moment the suspended weight is freed by any 
accident. 

Numerous fatal accidents are also constantly occurring 
from the falling of the roof ; but the most serious casualties 
result from the explosion of fire-damp. 

Looking at the plan given it will be seen that, however 
completely the air-current may sweep the galleries of the 
mine, dangerous accumulations may occur in the goaf> 
Nearly all the serious colliery explosions happen after a 
change in atmospheric pressure. The goaf becomes full of 
carburetted hydrogen gas ; a trifling fall in the barometer 
relieving the gas from pressure, it leaks out into the work- 
ings, and here combining with atmospheric air, becomes 
explosive. 

The safety-lamp of Sir Humphry Davy was invented 
to protect the miner from these disastrous explosions ; and 
most perfectly it answers the desired end, if carefully used, 

A few words on the principle of the safety-lamp may 
not be out of place. If a piece of wire gauze is held over a 
flame it will be found that no flame will pass through it, 
though the smoke does so freely. Any gas permeates a 
wire gauze, but the same gas in combustion will not pass 
through the same gauze. The safety-lamp is, therefore, 
surrounded with wire gauze, and no air can get to the 
burning wick without passing through the surrounding 
wire. Supposing the miners to advance along their sub- 
terranean road, and suddenly to come into a mixture of fire- 
damp and atmospheric air, the explosive mixture will pass 
readily through the wire and explode as soon as it comes 
in contact with the flame, but the fiery mixture cannot 
communicate with the explosive gas on the outside. When 
the mixture is very dangerous, the flame expires through 
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-want of oxygen to maintain the combustion, and thus all 
further risk is avoided. The safety-lamp is, indeed, a 
faithful monitor, — ^it shows by the character of the flame 
the exact condition of the atmosphere. 

The coal-miner is usually a reckless creature, very 
careless of life, and many of the accidents which occur 
result from his own want of ordinary caution. As an 
example, a coal-miner was conducting a gentleman through 
« mine, when the visitor inquired about fire-damp. " Oh," 
says the collier, " there is plenty of it above us." " How 
do you know that?" says the stranger. "Look," replied 
the miner, " this candle now burns with a short clear fiame, 
— just watch it." The candle was gradually raised towards 
the roof, and the flame as gradually elongated and lost its 
illuminating power. At last a long taper blue flame was 
formed. " Now," exclaimed the miner, " if I rise the candle 
one inch higher, we shall have an explosion." The speed 
with which the gentleman retreated may well be imagined. 

The destructive character of one of these explosions of 
fire-damp in our mines is greatly increased by the- formation 
of after^damp or choke-damp. In exploding, all the oxygen 
of the mixture is combined, to form carbonic acid, with the 
carbon, or water, with the hydrogen, leaving a mixture of 
nitrogen and carbonic acid to do the work of death, destroy- 
ing by asphyxia all such as escape the wild destruction of 
the rushing flame. 

Legislative interference has endeavoured to ameliorate 
the condition of the miner ; but hitherto all the enactments 
have failed of producing the desired effect. The number of 
lives lost annually in our coal-mines continues as large as 
even Inspectors of collieries are now to be increased 5 they 
are to examine and report on the conditions of colliery 
workings, but even under the operations of the new bill, we 
fear they have but little power to enforce any of their 
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recommendations, and ihej remain powerless to punish, ia 
any way, even the grossest cases of neglect. 

It is quite certain that our collieries might be worked 
in comparative safetj — even the most "^ery" of them — if 
a sufficient number of shafts were sunk to the workings. 
Against doing this, the expense of construction only is 
urged. Surely our humane public would not hesitate to 
pay a tnfle more for the luxury of a fire, if by so doing 
they could save the lives of those most industrious men to 
whom we owe that luxury. 

We conclude by giving a list of the number of collieries 
in different districts, and an estimate of the quantities of 
coal raised. From this it will be seen that the number of 
collieries stated in the commencement (vol. iii. p. 415), 
taken from received authorities, was too high. We have 
corrected the error by especial inquiries made in each locality 
since that portion of the paper was written. 

Collieries in Wales, North and South .... 306 

Gloucestershire and Somerset ... 85 

Shropshire 47 

Staffordshire 515 

Nottingham and adjoining counties . . 43 

Derhyshire 124 

Yorkshire ...... 272 

Lancashire • 340 

Cheshire 30 

Cumherland 25 

Durham and Northumberland . . . 224 

Scotland 367 

Ireland 16 

2394 

which produced in 1854 upwards of 60,000,000 tons of 
coaL R. H. 
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LIFE, IN ITS INTERMEDIATE FORMS. 

No. IV. 

Crustacea. 

{Crabs and Shrimps,) 

The dark, mysterious world of waters hides many a 
moving creature that hath life ;*' and the solitary pacer 
along the black line of sea-weed that bounds the domains of 
earth and sea, or the curious Paul Pry that is ever and 
anon peering into nooks and holes and crannies in the 
surge-worn rocks, is continually surprised by some strange 
being, some minim of existence it may be, uncouth and slow, 
or lithe and elegant, and rapid as lightning; dull and sombre 
as suits its obscure retreat, or bright and gaily-tinted fix>m 
the solar ray; some new combination or modification of 
organs; some novel exhibition of instinct, habit, or function; 
that awakens his admiration, and, if he be accustomed to 
turn from the creature to the Creator, elicits the tribute of 
praise to Him who made all things for His own glory. 

The Crustacea pre-eminently make the waters their 
home ; they are the aquatic division of that mighty host of 
living things, that range under the title of Articulata. 
The Insects, Spiders, and Mites, counting their armies, as 
they do, by hundreds of thousands, leave, with scarcely an 
exception, the sea untouched; and though a goodly number ol' 
these are found in the fresh waters of river, lake, and pool, 
they are few compared with the vast body. The solid 
earth and free air constitute their sphere of existence. The 
Crustacea, on the other hand, though represented by a 
few species that crawl on the land, and more efficiently in 
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fresh waters, mostly range the sea, dwelling, according to 
the diversity of their structure and instinct, from the 
sunny surface to the unillnminated depths ; from the shallows 
of the shore tb the boundless solitudes of the ocean ; from 
the genial waves of the Equator to the ice-fields of the Pole, 
to " Arctos and eternal frost." 

Nor let this last assertion be considered as a, sounding 
platitude with which to sweep the sentence round gracefully; 
for it is literally true : as far into the dreary regions of the 
Pole as our bold explorers, or still hardier whale-fishers, 
have penetrated, they report the Arctic Sea to swarm with 
small Crustacea. One little species in particular, found in 
immense numbers beneath the ice, was turned to account in 
the temporary sojourn of the discovery expeditions in winter 
quarters. The men had often noticed the shrinking of their 
salt meat which had been put to soak, and a goose that had 
been frozen, on being immersed to thaw, was, in the lapse of 
forty-eight hours, reduced to a perfect skeleton. The officers 
afterwards availed themselves of the services of these indus- 
trious little anatomists, to obtain clean skeletons of such 
small animals as they procured, merely taking the precaution 
of tying the specimen in a loose bag of gauze or netting, for 
the preservation of any of the smaller bones that might be 
separated by the consumption of the ligaments. 

In most respects, Crustacea are so much like Insects, 

that the older naturalists^ and the illustrious Linnseus among 

the number, arranged them under the great class Insecta. 

They have, however, a greater number of limbs ; the full 

provision being five pairs of true feet, and three pairs of 

organs, which (because of a certain ambiguity in their func* 

tion, like that useful piece of furniture of which we read, — 

" Contrived a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day,") — 

are called foot-jaws. Besides these, a great number of the "^ 
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species have five or six pairs of jointed limbs attached to 
the under-side of the abdomen, which are generally used for 
progression, and are called yafee/eet Their mouth is fur- 
nished with three pairs of jaws and two pairs of antennae. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that the total comple- 
ment of these members is not found present in every species, 
some of them being wanting in certain extensive groups. 

The researches of a naturalist who has paid much atten- 
tion to this class, Mr. Spencc Bate, have just shed a flood of 
interesting light on the office of the organs last-named.* Any 
one may easily identify them in a Lobster or Prawn. Take the 
latter. On each side of the long sword-like and spiny beak that 
projects above the head, there is an organ consisting of three 
stout joints, at the tip of which are three threads, of which 
two are of great length, and formed of numberless rings, 
and the third is short. These organs then constitute the 
inner pair of antennce. Below these there is a pair some- 
what similar, but they consist each of five joints, and one 
long thread, with a large fiat plate on each side. These are 
the outer antennce. The former are the organs of hearing, 
the latter those of smelling. 

In the living animal the inner antennse are always carried 
in an elevated posture, and are continually fiirted to and fro 
with a rapid jerking motion that is very peculiar, striking 
the water every instant. It is very conspicuous in the 
Crabs, from the shortness of the organs in question. When 
next our readers, gazing on the tenants of those wonderful 
marine tanks at the Zoological Gardens in the Regent's Park, 
see a Crab tapping the surrounding water, and, as it were, 
feeling it, — they may understand that he is trying it for the 
vibrations of sound ; it is the action of vigilant listening, 
which never relaxes its guard. 

To help the perceptions of the animal, the many-jointed 

* Ann. and Mag. of N. H., Joly 1855, p. 40. 
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filament which strikes the water is fringed with hairs of 
great delicacy, standing out at right angles to the stalk, so 
that the slightest vibrations cannot fail to be conveyed to the 
sensoriiim. This may be called the outer ear ; but in the 
interior of the basal joint, which is large and swollen, there is 
a cochlea^ or inner ear, having calcareous walls of delicate 
texture, to the centre of which passes the auditory nerve. 

The outer antennae differ greatly from the inner in their 
internal structure, though they resemble them so much in 
form. In the Crabs the basal joints form a sort of box or 
compact mass, with an orifice on the side next the mouth, 
closed or opened at pleasure by means of a little door with a 
hinge, on the interior side of which a long bony lever is 
fastened with the necessary muscles attached to it. In the 
Lobster and Prawn the door is wanting, but the orifice is 
protected by a thin membrane ; and in some of the lower 
forms it is placed at the end of a strong spine or projection. 
In all cases, however, the orifice '^ is so situated that it is 
impossible for any food to be conveyed into the mouth without 
passing under this organ ; and of this the animal has the 
power to judge its suitability for food by raising the oper-* 
culum [or door] at will, and exposing to it the hidden organ 
— the olfactory ^'"^ Who can refrain from exclaiming, at the 
sight of such beautiful, such exquisite contrivances for the 
safety and well-being of creatures so mean, "Great and 
marvellous are thy works. Lord God Almighty !" 

The " crust," or skin which envelopes the body, in these 
animals differs from that of Insects, inasmuch as it generaUy 
contains a considerable portion of carbonate of lime. In 
many of the smaller forms, as in the Shrimps and Prawns, 
it takes the consistence of thin transparent horn ; but in the 
larger, as the Lobsters and Crabs, it acquires a great density, 
is perfectly opaque, and of the hardness of true shell, or 

* Bate, loc. cit.» p. 44. 
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even of stone. In the tips of the stout claws of the Crab 
(^Cancer pagurus\ we see it at its maximum of induration. 

The breathing organs furnish another point of diversity 
between the Crabs and Insects. In the latter they are air- 
pipes, in the former gills ; always contrived, though under 
many modifications of form and position, to extract the 
vivifying oxygen from water, and not from the atmosphere. 
Even the terrestrial species, as the common Woodlouse or 
Button {Oniscus), that rolls itself up into a ball in our 
gardens, need a certain degree of moisture to surround them, 
and hence they crawl out of their damp retreats only in wet 
weather. In the common Crab the gills are those long, 
flnger-like, pointed pyramids of whitish substance often 
called " dead men*s fingers," that are seen in two groups, 
when the carapace or " shell *' is removed. If we examine 
them we shall find each pyramid to consist of a vast multi- 
tude of thin membranous plates closely packed together, but 
yet admitting the water to flow freely between them, which 
is kept in constant circulation by means of innumerable cilia 
with which the surfaces are clothed. 

The increase of the race is effected only by means of 
eggs, no Crustacean that we remember bringing forth its 
young alive. Every one is familiar with the eggs, " spawn," 
as they are termed— of the Prawn, the mass of intensely red 
globules that is carried beneath the belly, and that is so 
difiicult to remove. The difficulty arises from the manner 
in which the false feet, all fringed as they are with fine 
hairs, penetrate the mass ; and thus we perceive another use 
of these organs, besides that of locomotion, already alluded 
to. The eggs, as they are laid, are deposited on the false 
feet, and are carried about by the female parent until near 
the period of hatching. In some of the Opossum-shrimps, 
{Mysid(B\ the eggs are carried in one or two oval pouches 
beneath the thorax 5 while in the curious little Water-fleas, 

4 I 
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{Cyclopidai), and the still more remarkable Epizoa^ tiie 
eggs are carried on each side of the tail in two oval or 
cylindrical bags, generally of large size, and sometimes of 
such length as to exceed that of the whole animal besides. 

Like Insects, the Crustacea undergo a metamorphosis — 
perhaps with one or two exceptions. No one, uninstructed, 
could possibly recognise the earliest stage of the common 
Shore Crab (^Cardnus nuBnas), A hemispherical carapace 
or shell not so big as a small pin's head sends up from its 
centre a long, pointed, curved spine, while another spine 
curves downwards from the front beneath the body like a 
beak ; the eyes are without stalks ; there are two pairs of 
jointed feet, ending in tufts of stiff bristles; and a long 
jointed body carried straight behind, which ends in two 
bundles of diverging spines. Such is the grotesque charac- 
ter under which our little masquerader makes his ''first 
appearance on any stage." After a time he drops his outer 
garments, and assumes a second form — ^widely different from 
the former, and still sufficiently remote from the ultimate 
one ; and it is not till the third moult that the little creature, 
now grown to the size of a hemp-seed, begins to be recog- 
nisable as a Crab ; though even now he has several stages to 
pass through, several doffings of coats and trousers, before 
he is quite a proper Shore Crab, comme ilfaut. 

This periodic casting of the skin is a needful provision 
for growth in these animals, as in Insects; in them it is 
confined to the caterpillar state, in which growth alone 
takes place ; but here it prevails, because growth is con- 
tinued, long after the perfect form is attained. The rigidity 
of the encasing armour forbids the possibility of increase in 
its capacity. The growth, therefore, is periodic. At cer- 
tain intervals the hard crust is thrown off in several pieces, 
a new crust having been prepared beneath, which is at first 
soft, flexible, and expansile. The body, now freed, instantly 
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enlarges in all directions, and in a few minutes has attained 
the full extent of growth needed. The crust at once 
hardens, and in a brief space becomes as inflexible as was 
its predecessor, admitting no further enlargement either of 
its own surface or of the contained organs. The animal 
usually undergoes this process in the most retired situatioi) 
it can find, instinctively conscious of its unprotected con* 
dition when soft, and apparently feeling sick and feeble. 

Another interesting circumstance in the economy of this 
class, and the last we shall at present notice, is the power of 
renewing injured or lost limbs. If one of the joints of a 
Crab's leg be wounded, it would bleed to death but for this 
provision. The animal, however, wisely adopting the saw 
of " Young Jem " in our nursery -rhyme, — 

** Better lose part than all," — 
stiflTens the hurt limb, and suddenly throws it off, the 
separation invariably taking place at the point where the 
second joint is united with the first. A small gland is 
placed here, according to Mr. H. Goodsir,* which supplies 
material for future legs as required. " When the limb is 
thrown off, the blood-vessels and nerve retract, thus leaving 
a small cavity in the new-made surface. It is from this 
cavity that the germ of the future leg springs. A scar 
forms over the raw surface caused by the separation, which 
afterwards Terms a sheath for the young leg." " As the 
growth advances the shape of the new member becomes 
apparent, and constrictions appear, indicating the position 
of the articulation ; but the whole remains unprotected by 
any hard covering until the next change of shell, after 
which it appears in a proper case, being, however, still con- 
siderably smaller than the corresponding claw on the oppo- 
site side of the body, although equally perfect in all its 
parts."! P- H. G. 

* Ann. of N. H. vol. xiii. p. 67. 

t Jones's "General Outline," p. 343. 
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It was a sajing of Charles V., " There are only four 
things worth living for,— old wood to bum, old wine to 
drink, old books to read, and old friends to converse with.^ 
Could the thrifty Fleming quit his coffin for the second time, 
he would marvel at the cost of one at least of his imperial 
luxuries, and would certainly grudge to pay a batt of sack 
or a hogshead of Rhenish for a pamphlet which in his own 
day was a new publication, and would have been counted 
dear at a guilder. 

We do not wonder at the large sums expended on the 
autographs of celebrated authors. Any one who has looked 
at the first draft of " Paradise Lost " in Trinity College 
Library, or who has turned over the leaves of Luther's 
" Isaiah," at Heidelberg, must have found himself all but in 
contact with the great departed. There is such a story in 
every blot ; so much of character in every fantasia and 
flourish of the pen ; such meaning in every word erased or 
interlined, that such a holograph answers most of the pur- 
poses of a personal intimacy, and, in the case of dark or 
disputed passages, it would be the best of commentaries. 

Collectors of autographs are now so numerous that large 

prices are paid for the mere signature of such men as Sir 

Thomas More, or Lord Bacon, or Oliver Cromwell ; and, 

were one of the four or five veritable " Will: Shaksperes " 

in the market on one of these dog-days, it is hard to say 

where their frenzy would carry the competitors.* But 

manuscripts of intrinsic interest or importance are objects of 

rational ambition; and, as indications of the value set on 

* The autograph of Shakspeare on Montaigne's Essays cost the 
British Museum 120/. 
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the filings and gold-dust of history by the present gener- 
ation, it is well to record the amounts which they occasionally 
bring. For instance, in the last month of May 71L were 
paid for a letter of Charles I. to the Marquis of Ormond, in 
which he declares war preferable to a dishonourable peace, 
and prefers "the chance of warr then [than] to give my 
consent to any such allowance of popery as must evidently 
bring destruction." 

At the same sale — Mr. Baker's — 40/. 10*. were paid for a 
letter to Lady Strafford from her husband, then a prisoner in 
the Tower, in which he expresses his belief that there was 
nothing capital in the charges against him, or that " at the 
worste, Hia Majesty will pardon all." At the sale of the 
Macartney library, in January 1854, two volumes of letters 
by Andrew Marvel and others, addressed to Sir G. Downing, 
British Minister to the States-General in the time of 
Charles II., realised 152/. The last time that the original 
of Gray's "Elegy" was offered for sale it brought 131/., 
and " Scots wha hae," by Robert Burns, fetched thirty 
guineas. But, perhaps, the largest sum for a single manu- 
script, combining historical interest with the value of a 
much-prized autograph, was offered in America a few years 
ago. The subject of competition was a paper of eight pages, 
in the hand-writing of George Washington, containing his 
address to the people of the United States at the close of his 
second Presidentship, in which he positively declines a re- 
election. We believe that it realised 2300 dollars, and was 
purchased by Mr. Lenox, whose library is remarkable for 
its treasures illustrative of American history and its almost 
unequalled collection of English Bibles. At Mr. Dawson 
Turner's sale, 2000/. were paid for four volumes of MSS., 
the real attraction being one of the four which contained 
letters by Bradford and other Reformers and martyrs. It 
was bought by the British Museum. 

i2 
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However, many of our readers will be more surprised at 
the prices paid for printed books, especially as most of these 
books have little to recommend them except their oldness or 
their oddity. It sometimes happens that a single impression 
or a very few copies of some costly work are thrown off on 
vellum or silk or satin ; and large collections of such useless 
luxuries have occasionally been brought together at an enor- 
mous expense. Some men of wealth have taken a fancy for 
books which have been privately printed ; or which have 
been burnt by the hangman ; or which have in any way 
brought their authors into trouble ; and, as in the case of 
the " Vinegar Bible," • a typographical error has sometimes 
made the fortune of a book, especially if it is an error which 
only occurred in early impressions and was corrected in later 
copies of the same edition. But the two elements which 
chiefly enhance the market price of old books are the interest 
now felt in the history of printing, and the zeal with which 
the admirers of favourite authors collect copies of every 
known edition. 

Many of the earliest printed books are in themselves 
remarkably beautiful, and they possess an additional value 
as relics of that noble band of Eeformers, the fathers and 
founders of modern typography. As a specimen of the 
demand for such bibliographical antiquities, we quote the 
following prices paid, in July 1854, at the sale of Mr. 
Gardner of Chatteris : — 

The Apocalypse : a block-book . . . ;^161 

Chaucer's " Canterbury Tales," printed by 

Wyriken de Worde, 1488 . . . .245 

Caxton's '* Life of Jason," 1475 . . .105 

„ " Raynard the Fox," 1481 . . 195 

„ " Golden Legende," 1483 . . 230 

The first book which Caxton printed with a date was 

* So called because in the Parable of the Labourers in the Vineyard ^ 

the latter word is misprinted Vinegar » 
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the **Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye," 1471 ; and for a 
copy of this work a thousand guineas were paid at the famous 
Roxburghe sale. 

But there are certain books deservedly popular, the early 
and peculiar editions of which form an interesting collection. 
In the Town Library of Trieste there are seven hundred and 
seventy -two editions of " Petrarch's Poems," and one hun- 
dred and twenty-three of the works of Pope Pius the Second 
(-ZEneas Sylvius Piccolomini) ; and it would need a separate 
building to hold all the editions of Shakspeare or Bunyan, 
along with the various literature which their works have 
called into existence. Within the last twelve months a copy 
of Matthews' Bible, 1537, has sold for 150/. ; Cranmer's, 
1539, for 121/. ; Coverdale's, 1535, for 365/. First editions 
of Shakspeare have repeatedly sold for sums varying from 
160/. to 250/. 

In the British Museum is a translation into Italian verse 
of the first letter of Columbus relating his discovery of the 
West Indies, and of which it is believed that there is no other 
copy. It extends to only four leaves, and was bought for 75/. ; 
probably the most costly typographical fragment in exist- 
ence. But the glories of all similar rarities must yield to 
the famous Valdarfer Boccaccio. It was a small folio, in 
faded yellow morocco, of date 1471, which had long kept 
its station in the library of the great book-bujdng Duke of 
Roxburghe, and which was believed to be the only perfect 
copy of the famous story-teller. At the dispersion of the 
Ducal collection, it was to be sold on the 17th of June, 1812 ; 
and it may amuse our readers to transcribe Dr. Dibdin's 
enthusiastic account of the contest it occasioned : — 

'' The rain fell in torrents as we alighted from the carriage ; the room 
was crowded to excess : and a sudden darkness which came across gave 
rather an additional interest to the scene. Mr. Evans prefaced the putting 
up of the article by an appropriate oration, in which he expatiated upon 
its excessive rarity, and concluded by informing the company of the exces- 
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sive regret, and even ' angaish of heart/ ezpreased by M. Van Praet, 
that such a treasure was not at that time to be found in the imperial col- 
lection at Paris. Silence followed the address of Mr. Evans. On his 
right hand, leaning against the wall, stood Earl Spencer. A little lower 
down, and standing at right angles with his Lordship, appeared the 
Marquis of Blandford. My Lord Althorp stood a little backward, to the 
right of his father. Earl Spencer. Such was the ground taken up by the 
adverse hosts. The honour of firing the first shot was due to a gentleman 
of Shropshire, unused to this species of warfare, and who seemed to recoil 
from the reverberation of the report himself had made. * One hundred 
guineas ! ' he exclaimed. Again a pause ensued ; but anon the biddings 
rose rapidly to five hundred guineas. Hitherto, however, it was evident 
that the firing was but masked and desultory. At length all random 
shots ceased, and the champions before named stood gallantly up to 
each other. * A thousand guineas ! ' were bid by Earl Spencer, to 
which the Marquis added * ten/ You might have heard a pin drop. 
All eyes were turned — all breathing well-nigh stopped — every sword 
was put home within its scabbard, except that which each of these 
champions brandished. * Two thousand pounds are offered by the 
Marquis ! ' Then it was that Earl Spencer, as a prudent general, began 
to think of an useless effusion of blood and expenditure of ammunition, 
seeing that his adversary was as fresh and resolute as at the onset. For a 
quarter of a minute he paused, when my Lord Althorp advanced one step 
forward, as if to supply his father with another spear for the purpose of 
renewing the contest. The father and son for a few seconds converse 
apart, and the biddings are resumed. * Two thousand two hundred and 
fifty pounds ! * said Lord Spencer. The spectators are now absolutely 
electrified. The Marquis quietly adds his usual * ten,' and there is ah 
end of the contest. As the hammer fell, its echo was heard in the libraries 
of Rome, of Milan, and St. Mark.''* 

It was said that the successful competitor, afterwards 
Duke of Marlborough, was prepared to go as far as 5000/. 

Whilst such rarities are bringing their weight in gold, 
it is pleasant to know that the most valuable books are also 
the most attainable. The sum expended on a daily cigar 
would soon surround the young man who reads these lines 
with the best of the British Classics ; and the " Book of 
Books" maj now be obtained for less money than a loaf of J 

bread. J. H. ^ 

* if^'»*''--^'a " Decameron," vol. iii. p. 64. 
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On the 3d of July the Asylum for Idiots, near Red- 
hill, Surrey, was opened by Prince Albert. It is a noble 
building, capable of containing 500 inmates, — half that 
number being already accommodated in temporary premises 
at Highgate and Essex Hall. Within the eight years which 
have elapsed since the Society made its first efforts to edu- 
cate the Idiot, the experiment has been crowned with signal 
success. Children who could not articulate have been 
taught to speak, and numbers who were little more than 
dull masses of imperfect animation, passing through the 
world in a state of dreary somnambulism, have waked up 
to the enjoyment of their senses. Of the 97 boys at Essex 
Hall, 46 write in copy-books, and 30 on slates ; 73 are 
taught reading; 17 drawing; 8 write from dictation; 25 
have made progress in arithmetic. There are also 7 mat- 
makers, 10 shoemakers, 6 basket-makers, 11 tailors, 9 gar- 
deners, 5 plaiters, 2 rope -makers, 5 lads serving in the 
house, 1 carpenter, and 1 fancy mat-maker. 

Admiral Sir Edward Parry died on the 8th of July at 
Ems. With his three North-Polar voyages our readers will 
be well acquainted, and his efforts to improve the moral 
condition of the British sailor give him claims to a distinc- 
tion even higher than that which he has earned by his 
courage and his consummate seamanship. The nearest point 
to the North Pole which has yet been reached was attained 
by Sir E. Parry. In 1827 he undertook a sledge expedition 
which penetrated as far as 82° 45' N. lat. Sir Edward was 
born in 1790. 

Some of our readers may scarcely be aware that in 
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England, until now, twenty persons could not meet for the 
worship of God without a license from the ecclesiastical 
authorities ; and, even within the present century, fines 
have been inflicted for the infringement of this law. A bill 
designed to do away with a state of matters so inconsistent 
with the spirit of the British constitution, passed the House 
of Commons under the auspices of Mr. Kinnaird ; and, to 
the honour of the people's representatives be it recorded, we 
do not know that a single voice was raised against the 
measure. Its fate was different in the House of Lords. 
Here it was opposed by leading Conservatives and by most 
of the bishops ; and its eventual triumph was only owing 
to the chivalrous exertions of one whom the country is 
learning to regard as one of the wisest of statesmen, as well 
as the purest of patriots, — the Earl of Shaftesbury. 

In France the Protestant churches in the departments of 
the Saone and Loire, which had been closed by the prefects, 
have been reopened by order of the government. The poor 
man, Cecchetti, who was lately sentenced to twelve months' 
imprisonment for reading the Bible, has also been set at 
liberty by the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

On a former occasion (vol. iii. p. 303) we called at- 
tention to Dr. Stenhouse's experiments on charcoal as a 
disinfectant ; and we have just had an opportunity of in- 
specting the simple but ingenious apparatus by which from 
the foulest atmosphere pure, that is filtered, air may be 
pumped or made to percolate into an apartment. We are 
glad to find that Dr. Stenhouse's plans have been exten- 
sively adopted in the Crimea ; and in our own hospitals and 
public buildings his plans will be found invaluable. 

We have received the fourth edition of " The Method 
of the Divine Government, Physical and Moral," by Pro- 
fessor M*Cosh. It is cheering to find that a work so full 
of sound and vigorous thought has fbund so many readers 
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ia this country, and that it has circulated even more widely 
in America. 

No publication of the season has delighted us more than 
Mr. Young's " Christ of History." As a contribution to 
the Christian argument it is as new as it is conclusive, and it 
possesses a charm wanting in most of its predecessors on the 
evidences, which are too frequently beautiful avenues con- 
ducting to an empty temple. But beginning with the 
acknowledged facts in the life of Jesus of Nazareth, and 
dwelling only on these, in the work before us His Divir.e 
glories are so made to develope that to the candid inquirer 
or reluctant doubter no alternative is left except to cry 
" My Lord and my God !" Brief, unostentatious, and 
convincing, it is a book for which many an earnest spirit 
will be thankful. 

Large additions are. being made to the literature of 
Natural Theology. A new work on the subject is pro- 
mised by the acute and original writer of " The Philosophy 
of the Plan of Salvation." Mr. Thompson, under the title 
" Christian Theism," has published the first Burnett prize 
essay. Mr. T. Roberts has given the result of much thought 
in an unassuming little volume, " God and His Works ; or, 
the Existence of God in Harmony with Human Conscious- 
ness." And, perhaps, destined to more popularity than its 
companions, in virtue of its poetic glow and popular style, 
we have Mr. Tk Hagg's " Creation's Testimony to its God." 

There has just appeared the first volume of "Letters 
of John Calvin, compiled from Original Manuscripts, and 
Edited, with Historical Notes, by Dr. Jules Bonnet : trans- 
lated by David Constable." It is a worthy monument of 
the majestic, because God-fearing, truth-loving, mind of the 
Swiss reformer ; and not only is it the best biography of 
Calvin, but it throws much light on the inner life of the 
Reformation, and introduces us to the homes and studies of 
the men who, under God, created the Europe now existing. 
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We have read with much interest a ^'Memoir of the 
Rev. J. Trench, late Superintendent of the Edinburgh City 
Mission." It is a touching tribute from the pen of Dr. A. 
Thomson, to the memory of one of those good men of whom 
this world is not worthy, and who, from untoward circum- 
stances, are obliged to leave it with their errand half per- 
formed. 

To those who love the country, we commend the " Cot- 
tage Gardener," now under the editorship of Messrs. John- 
son and Hogg. It is full of instructive and amusing papers on 
fruits and flowers, birds and bees, and about every rural thing. 

At present patronage is all that is required in order to 
obtain a clerkship in a Government office, and very moderate 
attainments in penmanship and arithmetic are qualifications 
sufficient for entering on its duties. There can be little 
doubt, however, that recent events and the force of opinion 
will necessitate a change, and that, following the example of 
the East Indian Government, Downing Street and Somerset 
House will open their doors to the fittest and the worthiest. 
In prospect of the change, Mr. Leone Levi has addressed a 
letter to Principal Jelf, suggesting that the " Civil Service 
and Commerce Departments" of King's College should ex- 
tend their arrangements, so as to educate young men in every 
branch of knowledge requisite for the service of their country. 
For example, an employee in the Customs should know some- 
thing of the Law of Shipping and Customs, Geography, and 
Foreign Languages. As the Board of Trade is now con- 
stituted, its clerks should have some acquaintance with 
Commerce and Agriculture, Statistics, Political Economy, 
Shipping, and International Law. Under the enlightened 
presidency of Dr. Jelf, King's College has done much for 
such branches of education, and with the paths which are 
about to open to honourable ambition in the civil service of 
this country, colleges which are true to their own interest 
will follow the example. 
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Since the days when Rome on the model of the Cartha- 
ginian hulk, extemporised the little fleet that was to carry 
destruction into the great African city, the world has never 
"witnessed the production of a navy on so short a notice, or 
from such rough materials, as that which Peter the Great 
launched into the Sea of Asoph. And all the rather that 
the Russians have no longer a navy in that sea, it may 
interest our readers to know something of the man under 
-whose auspices this feat was accomplished. 

Francis Lefort was descended from an ancient and 
honourable Piedmontese family, which had at the period of 
his birth, in May 1656, been established at Geneva for 
upwards of two centuries. Although his ancestors had held 
the highest posts in the state, the parents of Lefort were 
far from being affluent, a little farm constituting their whole 
property. 

Their only son, Francis, was placed at the public school 
of his native city, where he quickly displayed that talent 
for languages which was to be the main source of his future 
greatness. He was not remarkably studious, but his per- 
ception was acute, and his memory retentive. He was 
fond of athletic exercises, and even preferred them to mental 
labours ; notwithstanding, when he left school, at the age 
of fourteen, he had mad^ some progress in the study of 
the sciences, and had earned the title of ** Master of Lan- 
guages." 

Either actuated by the desire of pushing his fortune in 
the world, or, according to another account, tempted away 
from home by the flattering offers of a French diplomatist, 
at an early age Lefort found himself in Holland. Here a 
German colonel, of the name of Verstin, was raising troops 
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for the Czar of Muscovy. He offered the joung Swiss a 
sub-lieutenancy in the Russian army. With more zeal than 
discretion Lefort accepted it, and towards the close of 1675, 
and when he had not yet completed his twentieth year, he 
found himself at Archangel, the only port then belonging to 
Russia. But before Verstin arrived the Czar Alexis had 
died, and, unrecognised by the new government, the G-erman 
colonel was obliged to disband his regiment and leave every 
man at liberty to provide for himself as best he could* 

Depth of winter as it was, Lefort set out for Moscow. 
His first care was to make himself master of the Russian 
language. This accomplishment recommended him highly 
to the Danish ambassador, M. de Hoorn, whose secretary 
was unacquainted with the Sclavonic' Lefort's services 
were offered and accepted, and he was soon found to be 
an invaluable appendage to the embassy. Besides rendering 
assistance of a miscellaneous character, he discharged the 
more arduous duties of secretary, though the former nominee 
continued to hold his post and title. 

It was at the dinner-table of M. de Hoorn that the 
young Peter is said to have first met, and been fascinated . 
by Lefort. After this, business and pleasure often brought 
them together, and the admiration that had been engendered 
by the brilliant conversation and graceful polish of the 
stranger, gradually developed into a solid and mutual 
friendship. The few years of difference that existed in 
their ages were on the side of Lefort. This advantage, 
joined to his superior information and knowledge of the 
world, restored the equilibrium that the more exalted station 
of the Czar might have destroyed, had not the latter always 
sought to place merit before rank. Nothing, indeed, arose 
to check the intimacy between the Czar and the secretary, 
while many circumstances tended to cement it. Unfor- 
tunately alike in their love of dissipation and pleasure, they ^ 
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were, bj a strange coincidence, both devoted to grave pur- 
suits and indefatigable in the discharge of duty. Besides, 
Lfcfort was fluent in the .very languages that Peter wished 
to learn, and, moreover, he knew something of the military 

^art, and was ever ready to abet, with his advice and con- 
currence, the mighty projects of reform that even now 
Peter was secretly and unsuspectedly meditating. 

To the request of the Czar that he would allow Lefort to 
pass into his own immediate -service, M. de Hoorn readily 
assented, actuated quite as much by a desire to advance the 
interests of his employe, as to render himself agreeable to 
the future potentate. 

Peter now created Lefort captain of an infantry regi- 
ment, which honourable and honorary post not entailing 
very arduous duty, he at the same time took him away to 
his country residence of Preorbazinski. There he revealed 
to him his daring plan of abolishing, at some future day, the 

^ power of the Strelitzes, and questioned him as to the opin- 
ion he had formed of that corps. Lefort answered that he 
believed them to be a fine body of men, possessing good 
material for an army ; but he proceeded to point out the 
many defects in their discipline, uniform, and entire system. 
He described the military regulations of the Western coun- 
tries of Europe, and finally undertook to raise, discipline, 
and dress, a little band on their model. Fifty youths from 
the cottages of the neighbouring peasantry were hereupon 
selected for the purpose, some of the sons of the boyars, or 
nobles, were given them as officers, and Lefort applied him- 
self to his task. Such entire satisfaction did his success 
give to the young Czar, that he insisted on entering the 
little regiment as drummer, and thence rising through its 
ranks. No wonder that the Preorbazinski guards became 
inviolably attached to their sovereign, and remained his 
most firm adherents. 
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Ivan took no notice of the proceedings of his joxuig 
brother. His band, with their strange accoutrements, were 
considered at court as the effects of a boyish whim, and were 
usually called " the playmates of the Czar Peter." They 
increased, however, in numbers and efficiency. One of their 
"plays" consisted in building fortresses, which half gar- 
risoned, and the others besieged. On some of these occa- 
sions the old Muscovite barbarity used to reawake in them 
under the form of enthusiasm, and too often there were reed 
lists of killed and wounded. Once, even Greneral Lefort, as 
he led on a storming party of the kind, received a wound. 

Six thousand troops that General Gordon had raised and 
drilled now encouraged the Czar to march against the Turks 
and Tartars of the Crimea. He commissioned Lefort, who 
also bore the title of General, to enrol twelve thousand more, 
which the latter effected without difficulty, and five colonels 
and other officers in proportion were given him. At the 
same time he was named Admiral of the fleet, and sent to 
Yoronez to hasten the construction of the same. It con- 
sisted of a few long-boats, and two vessels of thirty guns 
each, which were then in the hands of some Dutch and 
Venetian shipwrights. They were to sail on the Voronez, 
which falls into the Don, and to keep the Crimean Tartars 
in a state of subjection. 

The Czar relied much on the valuable assistance they 
were likely to affi^rd at the siege of Asoph, for which he 
was now diligently preparing ; but, unfortunately, they 
could not be got down the river in time, so Admiral Lefort 
placed himself at the head of his division, and, in conjunction 
with General Gordon, advanced towards Asoph. Marshal 
Sheremetof commanded the expedition, and had, besides the 
troops above mentioned, a corps of Strelitzes, a body of 
Cossacks, and a considerable train of artillery. The Czar ^ 

took no prominent post in the army, but served as a simple ^ 
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volunteer. The capture of two Turkish forts along the 
liver cheered the men and made them prepare for the siege 
with double vigour. The treachery and revenge, however, 
of one individual nullified all their exertions. Jacob, a 
native of Dantzic, who directed the fire of a portion of the 
artillery, was, for some breach of discipline, condemned by 
bis general, Schim, to be fogged. He submitted to the 
sentence, but in the night he won over several of the 
soldiers, and, after spiking as many guns as they could get 
at, they all deserted to the enemy. The numerous garrison, 
under Jacob's able command, successfully defended the place 
against Sheremetof, who, after sustaining considerable loss, 
was obliged to raise the siege. 

Early in the following year, 1696, Peter prepared to 
renew the attack. -The death of Ivan had left him the 
supreme and sole command of the empire. He collected a 
large army, and demanded and obtained from Leopold and 
other foreign powers aids in engineers, artillerymen, and 
sailors. This time the arms of the Czar were crowned with 
success both by sea and land; his little fleet conquered a flotilla 
of Turkish caiques sent against it from Constantinople, and 
took some of them. The ingenious device of General Gor- 
don procured the reduction of the town, which surrendered 
on the 28th of July. 

The victorious army made a triumphant entry into Mos- 
cow, where decorated arches, fireworks, and all the other 
tokens of joy and triumph, were abundantly displayed. 
Admiral Lefort and the gallant soldiers who had fought on 
board his vessels headed the procession. Marshal Shereme- 
tof, Gordon, Schim, and the other general officers, took 
precedence of the Czar ; the prisoners of war followed the 
army ; and, lastly, came a chariot bearing the traitor Jacob. 
By his side was erected the gallows on which he was to be 
immolated to the fury and indignation of the conquerors. 
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In tbe meantime the friendship between the Czar and 
his Admiral steadily increased. The influence which the 
latter was acquiring over his imperial master has been 
reckoned among the great benefits rendered hy him to 
Russia, and certainly many a boyar's head was saved by 
his courageous interference. In the fits to which Peter was 
subject, the presence of his consort Catharine would some- 
times be found useful in restoring him to tranquillity ; but 
when the demon of rage had seized upon him, Lefort, and 
only Lefort, could dare to recall him to reason. Then even 
the trembling Czarina would fiy from him and implore the 
services of the favourite. 

Shortly after his arrival in Russia, Lefort married a 
young lady of high family and large fortune. The Czar 
built him a superb palace at his own expense, by this and 
other examples seeking to create in his nobility a taste for 
solid architecture. After the death of his mother, Lefort 
sent for his father and sister to come to Russia. Peter 
received them with the greatest courtesy, and treated them 
as his private friends ; nor was Lefort himself wanting in 
the tenderest affection to his aged parent. All the instants 
he could snatch from the important and fast-increasing cares 
of government were devoted to soothing his infirmities, and, 
like the Chancellor of England, Sir Thomas More, he never 
undertook an affair of moment without first seeking his 
blessing. 

Lefort was already prime minister and commander-in- 
chief of the Russian forces by land and sea, when, in 1697, 
the new dignity was bestowed upon him of ambassador and 
plenipotentiary at foreign courts. With a suite of two hun- 
dred persons, consisting of two other ambassadors, Alexis 
GoUowin, commissary-general of the wars, governor of Si- 
beria, and Vonitzin Diak, secretary of state, four secretaries, 
twelve gentlemen, six pages, and a company of his own 
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peculiar regiment, the Pr^orbaziDski Guards, lie trayersed 
Ssthonia and LiToniay and made a progress through Prussia 
and some of the German states, into Holland. To give the 
history of this extraordinary embassy would be to extract a 
page from the well-known life of an individual who accom- 
panied it : now a private gentleman, then a pilot, afterwards 
a carpenter, a smith, a rope-maker, and, lastly, a czar. 
Everywhere they went they were received with honour. 
The Elector of Brandenburg made royal preparations for 
their visit, and their stay with him, which was a little pro- 
longed, was devoted to feasting and pleasure. Here it was 
that the Czar, for the first and only time of his life, lost 
temper with Lefort. A slight discussion having arisen over 
their wine, he drew his sword and called upon Lefort to 
defend himself. " Far be it from me," exclaimed the latter ; 
** rather let me perish by the hand of my master ! " And he 
assuredly would have done so, had not Von Prinsen, one of 
the retinue, seized the impending arm and averted the blow. 
Peter afterwards expressed lively regret at his own want of 
moderation, — " How," said he, " do I expect to reform my 
empire when I cannot even reform myself?" To the credit 
of Lefort, he never allowed this circumstance to interfere 
with his love and respect for his sovereign. 

Whe^ the embassy separated to go to different courts, 
Lefort remained with the Czar, and had the honour of being 
the only person present at the interview between the latter 
and William of Orange. 

After the return of Peter the Great to his dominions, 
Lefort laboured more strenuously than ever at the improve- 
ment of the army and navy, and the introduction and propa- 
gation of the arts of civilisation. At the same time he 
confessed to the Czar that his projects were too mighty, and 
that the already overburdened exchequer would not allow of 
the great expenditure he proposed ; he pointed out, however, 
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a means of increasing it, bj lessening the rates of duty, 
which were then so high as to put a considerable check on 
commerce. Peter adopted his advice, and the following year 
the revenue was doubled. ' 

Too soon for Russia, and too soon for Peter the Great, 
the career of Lefort was brought to a close. His sudden 
death of high fever took place at Moscow, in his forty-third 
year, on tlie 12th of March, 1699. The news of his demise 
was immediately carried to the Czar, who was then at 
Yoronez inspecting his naval works. He hastened back to 
Moscow, and there gave orders for the preparation of superb 
obsequies. All the foreigners in the Russian capital took 
part in the procession. Peter himself, on foot and in tears, 
followed as a lieutenant of the Preorbazinski Guards the 
convoy of their beloved general. The remains were de- 
posited in the Dutch Reformed Church at Moscow, where 
a monument was erected to his memory, bearing an inscrip- 
tion in the Latin and Dutch languages. 

Lefort has been described as "tall and well formed," 
having " a happy countenance, a conciliating manner, a per- 
suasive tone." Never, perhaps, was a special favourite of a 
monarch more universally and cordially that of the nation 
than Lefort. Foreigner and innovator though he was, his 
talents and goodness exacted esteem and regard even from 
the bitterest enemies of Peter and his foreign reformers. 
The magnitude of his services to Russia has been admitted 
on all hands ; some have gone so far as to maintain, that 
without him Peter would never have earned the title " Great," 
nor Russia have risen from its barbaric lethargy. 

H. C. 
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During the first quarter of the present century Phil- 
hellenic associations were formed in France, Italy, Ger- 
many, Spain, and America, for the purpose of aiding Greece 
with the wealth and talent of civilised nations. Thirty 
years ago representatives of all these nations were enrolled 
under her banner, and were fighting for her liberty. The 
self-denial they evinced, the sacrifices to which they sub- 
mitted, the energy, military skill, enlightened and disin- 
terested sympathy, they displayed, sufficiently proved that 
they were instigated neither by ambition, religious fanati- 
cism, nor any sordid motive. Lord Byron, who fell a victim 
to the cause in the marshes of Missolonghi ; the Count San- 
torre di Santarosa, the minister of state, who having become 
a soldier, died fighting on the rocks of the Sphacteria ; 
numbers of distinguished men, illustrious exiles from Italy, 
France, and Spain, veterans from the ranks of Napoleon and 
Wellington, volunteers from America, men of science, men of 
arms, men of feeling, all hastened to the scene of action, and 
did homage to Greece, the fatherland of wisdom andof heroism. 

This romantic feeling, however, like all things human, 
soon passed away. The cold calculations of politics replaced 
the fervent aspirations of poetry, and all that remains of so 
much activity is that new kingdom which constitutes 
Modern Greece. Scarcely had another quarter of a century 
elapsed since the foundation of the kingdom, ere the sym- 
pathy which its people had excited, by their patriotic 
defence, became also less enthusiastic, and finally almost 
disappeared. The glory acquired by Greece during her 
warlike struggle had not been followed by any noble qua- 
lities during the peace which succeeded, and the utter in- 
capacity evinced in civil afiairs partly obliterated the 
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remembrance of her military ardour. If Greece has lost the 
friendship of her early admirers, she has little right to com- 
plain — that is, if a free people is chiefly responsible for the 
progress, or the premature decay of their national institutions. 

Greece has a constitutional government, but how is it 
carried out or respected? The elections are carried on 
amidst military violence and overbearing influence, and are 
invariably stained by crimes which remain unpunished. The 
consequence is, that the Chamber of Deputies contains 
representatives at whose previous history English readers 
would stand aghast, and regarding whom, were truth no 
libel, terrible tales could be told. 

It cannot, however, be said that the intellectual con- 
dition of the people is so low as to justify their moral degra- 
dation. There is not, perhaps, in Europe a nation which 
can surpass Greece in natural individual capacity ; nor a 
state where education is more diflused, better organised, or 
more richly endowed with institutions. Primary instruction 
is compulsory ; the smallest village has its school ; the 
masters and mistresses are trained in normal schools ; the 
primary schools prepare for the gymnasiums, and the gym- 
nasiums for the universities. There are chairs for forty 
professors, some of whom {u*e distinguished scholars from 
the German universities ; there are, moreover, special schools 
of theology, tactics, agriculture, and the flne arts ; and the 
universal desire to profit by these advantages is so ardent, 
that it would be a most honourable characteristic of a people 
if, to this love of knowledge, they also added a more health- 
ful moral tone. On one occasion, when the king made a 
journey through the provinces, all classes made but one 
petition, which was, that each district might have schools 
and every kind of educational establishment. One fact, 
which strikes the observation of every stranger in Athens, 
is the number of young men, who having left the primary 
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schools of the provinces, and not having the means to attend 
the gymnasiums or universities, engage themselves as ser- 
vants on the condition of having four hours' leisure each daj 
for studj. Hence it is not uncommon, in visiting the classes 
of the universities, to see, labouring most diligently among 
the other students, the servant who a few hours previously 
had been arranging your apartments. They live with ex- 
treme frugality ; a piece of bread, a small portion of cheese, 
with two or three dozen olives, constitute their daily repast, 
and they seldom eat meat, excepting two or three times 
a-year, during the great religious solemnities. This inor- 
dinate desire for knowledge, however, rather tends to in- 
crease the miseries of the country. Young men who would 
have been prosperous farmers ^or thriving artisans, if they 
had been contented with the position in which they were 
bom, crowd the public offices seeking for employment, to 
obtain which they submit to any humiliation, or obey the 
arbitrary dictation of a minister, to whom they become the 
mere creatures, and with whom they are sometimes obliged 
to divide the salary assigned to them by law. For this they 
expect afterwards to be allowed without opposition to com- 
pensate themselves by illicit and fraudulent means. This 
corruption surprises no one, for the ideas and habits of the 
people have caused it to be regarded as a natural, if not an 
inevitable result of the system. A consular agent once said, 
" My employment has, for the last twenty years, been 
wrested from me triennially, simply because some one else 
had bought it, and each time I have been obliged to repur- 
chase it. Thus we continually dismiss each other, and are 
dismissed in turn. The ministers fleece us, and we are 
obliged to fleece our dependants, so as to be prepared for 
every emergency." In vain the press denounces these enor- 
mities, for public opinion, accustomed to the system, regards it 
with indifference. In fact, both king and ministers act with 
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impanit7. Hence joumalitm, aHbough comparativelj more 
active even than in England or America, is of no avaiL'^ 

With the exception of philology, ancient and modern, on 
which there are some excellent writers, the literary activity 
of the nation is chiefly confined to translations of romances, 
or of a few scientific works. Nor, in the country of Phidiaa 
and Praxiteles, are the arts more thriving. The private 
houses of Athens are extremely mean in appearance, fragile 
in material, and generally inconvenient. The city, which in 
1827 was composed of about one hundred wooden huts 
placed round the hill of the Acropolis, has been extended 
without order, taste, or hygienic forethought. The Church, 
which has squandered so much public money, has made an 
unsuccessful attempt to revive the Byzantine style of archi- 
tecture, instead of imitating the pure Doric form, the models 
of which are so perfect and so near at hand. The royal 
palace resembles a huge whitewashed barrack, while the 
university is a mixture of architectural orders, in the selec- 
tion of which neither good taste, harmony, nor the inspira- 
tion of the sky of Greece, has been regarded. From Athens 
the rich caves of Pentelicon can be reached in two hours, 
while the magnificent marbles of Paros are within a day's 
sail ; yet 'tis vain to seek for traces of these noble and rich 
materials among the public or private buildings of the city. 

A special characteristic of the Greek is an overweening 
pride in the name of Hellene ; he rejects the designation of 
Greek as much as the Osmanli that of Turk. Their con- 
tempt for the cultivation of the soil is an heir-loom descended 
from the Spartans, who imposed this toil on their Helots. 

* The city of Athens has not more than from thirty to thirty-five 
thousand inhabitants, and yet there are, beside seven monthly and bi- 
monthly literary and scientific journals, twenty newspapers, four of which 
are published twice, and the remainder once a-week. There are sixty- 
seven printing-offices in Athens. 
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The modem Greeks leave these labours to their women. 
During an autumn excursion of three months in the Pelo- 
ponnesus we saw none but women engaged in the fatiguing 
toil of gathering in the currant harvest. Thej had their 
infknts with them, which thej deposited on the ground while 
they worked. An old man might occasionally come to help 
them, and sometimes, though very rarely, a dark palikari 
might be seen stretched beside his gun, lazily smoking his 
cigarette as he carelessly watched their laborious exertions. 
The Greek countrywoman appears to be perfectly resigned 
to this system, although the wrinkles of age furrow her 
brow at an early period. The men, proud and ardent, ill 
brook the restraint of a quiet existence. Gun on shoulder, 
a yataghan, a pistol, and a poisoned dagger in their belt, they 
seek the mountains. The beard, long and untrimmed, indi- 
cates either the death of a relation, or a vendetta to be 
accomplished. Once or twice a-week they return to the 
bosoms of their families to spend a day or night, and dis- 
appear on the following day-break. Sometimes they are 
absent for weeks together, until, perhaps, some fine day news 
is brought to the wife that her husband has been assassin- 
ated, or will shortly be condemned to the gallows. Such is 
the life of the palikari, or bravo of Greece. 

The Greek is religious from policy rather than senti- 
ment. Religion and nationality are blended in his mind as 
cause and effect, and had it not been so he would ere this 
have suffered himself to be naturalised as a Turk. But the 
Greek priest, who from the ruins of ancient temples fur- 
tively gathered the persecuted Christians, whom the con- 
querors had robbed of their wives, children, and property, 
quoted consolatory texts, and in their rough language taught 
them to resign themselves to the oppressor until the day of 
retribution and the hour of vengeance should come. Thus 
the religion which enjoined them to suffer, also prepared 
them to die for their country. The cry of the Greek revo- 
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lution waSy-^*' Z«r« i rrmv^id Zitm i fAfv fc^ict, Zirtt i 'EXXm§ I ** 
(The Cross, Liberty, Greece!) At the present time the 
oppression by the Turks from religious fanaticism in modern 
Greece, being an historical recollection and not an actual 
fact, proseljtism is forbidden, probably on account of the 
ignorance of the priests, who, if discussion were tolerated, 
would easily be overcome by their Catholic or Protestant 
adversaries. Hence religious missions have more liberty of 
action, and greater chance of success in Turkey than in 
Greece, where the people are jealous guardians of their 
creed, not for itself alone, but because they hope to use it 
successfully for the aggrandisement of their nation. In 
other respects they are essentially tolerant, and see without 
surprise a Catholic king and a Lutheran queen in the Greek 
churches, united with the primates of the empire during the 
great religious solemnities. 

The recluse of the Greek mountains is an object of vene- 
ration to the mass of the people, and above all to the roving 
palikariy who, in his excursions frequently knocks at the 
hermit's door to ask shelter from the passing storm, or to 
deposit within the precincts of the hermitage a portion of the 
spoils which he had probably seized from the traveller only 
a few minutes before. This act, according to the brigand^s 
notions, will at the hour of death procure pardon for the sin. 
These anchorites are inoffensive creatures, frequently ani- 
mated by a spirit of holy contemplation, which, added to 
their venerable age, and their miserable and penurious mode 
of life, invests them in the public mind with almost super- 
human attributes. The ambition is to be venerated and 
adored by the people. The day in which one shows himself 
in a neighbouring village, — and they have the tact to 
do so only once or twice a-year, — ^men, women, children, and 
even the sick, desert their homes to see the holy man, to 
touch his dress as he passes ; and he who succeeds in ob- 
taining a portion from the saint's hands is considered to 
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have obtained tbe blessing of Heaven. Wben a bermit dies 
be is canonised by tbe public opinion of the seven or eigbt 
neigbbouring villages, and tbe objects wbicb belonged to 
him are sougbt for as bolj relics to cure tbe sick, or to 
avert storms and earthquakes wben any variation in tbe 
atmosphere suggests the danger of such dreaded phenomena. 

Tbe cohyeri (good old men) are monks who live in com- 
munities, and in no way differ from the numerous Catholic 
religious orders, except that they are not distinguished by 
peculiar institutions or customs, nor yet by the form or colour 
of their dress. The Greek monasteries in the country are 
usually built upon fine eminences, in healthy and agreeable 
localities. Many of them are strongholds, and resemble 
castles ; some of these have acquired an historical im- 
portance from the formal sieges they stood against the 
Turks during the war of independence. The number of 
monks in an establishment is never less' than five. Some 
are, however, very numerous. Tbe monastery of Megas- 
pilion, situated on the hill of the same name, in the midst of 
tbe Gulf of Lepanto, is a grand solid edifice, almost Cyclo- 
pean in its proportions. It is inhabited by 200 monks, and 
could easily accommodate 500. Each of these edifices has a 
number of apartments for the use of strangers, to whom, for a 
limited time, hospitality is generously and politely afforded. 

It now only remains to speak of two classes of Greeks 
who, better than any other, understand the interests and tbe 
actual wants of their nation, and whose attachment to their 
country may save her from many of the evils to wbicb she 
is now a prey. These are the naval and commercial classes, 
by far the most honest, and who are as independent as cir- 
cumstances will permit. . These show proofs of tbe prodi- 
gious activity and proverbial acuteness of the Greek mind 
turned to the best account. No sooner was piracy put down 
by tbe united exertions of civilised nations, than an extra- 
ordinary development of the Greek mercantile marine took 
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place, and from that lawless profession they seem to have 
derived their remarkable skill and daring as sailors. A. 
Greek vessel is unprovided with those advantages of con- 
struction, and those instruments and machines, which secure 
the supremacy of the sea to the English navy ; yet the sailor 
of the Cyclades or the Archipelago braves the tempests of 
the Mediterranean and the Atlantic with the greatest 
courage. From the versatility of the Greek character their 
ideas are susceptible of great modification by intercourse 
with strangers, while their habits do not change. "By 
sobriety and economy they frequently amass a fortune in 
a few yeal^, when they gradually give up their private 
affairs to devote themselves to public business. The 
parliamentary opposition, which, from the servility of the 
majority, unfortunately resolves itself into a mere protest 
from the national party, is constituted entirely of sea-cap- 
tains. Their rough but independent eloquence alone proves 
that in Greece generous sentiments are not extinct, although 
silent. 

But if there be patriotism and a true desire for the 
greatness and progress of Greece, it must be sought among 
the mercantile classes dispersed throughout the world. 
Large fortunes are occasionally bequeathed to the nation by 
merchants, who having begun with nothing, spent their 
whole life to amass that wealth. True, these sums are 
greatly preyed upon by the men in power, yet many of the 
existing institutions of public utility may be traced ^to the 
Greek trader's devotion to his distant country. Univer- 
sities, hospitals, primary schools, gymnasiums, colleges for 
the education of women, agricultural institutions, military 
schools, an annual premium for the encouragement of young 
poets, and other similar foundations, result from the patriotism 
of merchants, and seem intended rather to prepare the future 
of a great nation than simply to benefit the smatU population 
which at present constitutes Modern Greece. £. F. 
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No. IV. {conHnued), 

Crustacea. 

Pekhafs the most singular of all animal existences, and 
certainly the most remarkable of the Class to which thej 
belong, are those Crustaceans which constitute the Order 
Epizoa, so called from their parasitical habits. The grand 
principle of economy is so perfectly carried out in Creation, 
that not only is every spot of inorganic nature turned to 
account in providing for some existences proper to it, 
but even the bodies of living animals are made to afford a 
dwelling-place and a feeding-ground for multitudes of other 
creatures. The intestines, the layers of muscle, the coats of 
the eye, the sinuses of the skull, afford in different animals a 
home for certain creatures of strange conformation, which are 
found under no other conditions, and are thence called Intes- 
tinal Worms, or more correctly Entozoa,,!.^. animals which 
live within other animals. The gills of fishes, the breathing 
pouches, the interior of the mouth, and various parts of the 
surface of the body, become, on the other hand, the residence 
of another group, the Epizoa, of which we are speaking. 

Though these two groups of parasitic animals are very 
diverse in zoological rank, or, in other words, in the degree 
of complexity which their structure exhibits, they merge 
into each other by imperceptible gradations, so that there 
are some intermediate forms (as there almost always are on 
the confines of great groups), which it is very difiicult to 
arrange in either Class, because this would involve their 
violent separation from near kindred. It must be borne in 
mind that our lines of demarcation are artificial, though for 
perspicuity's sake we must draw them somewhere. 
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One of the most interesting points in ihe economj of 
these creatnres is the varietj which is displayed in their 
armature. Deprived, for the most part, of limbs, of having 
these members when present strangely disguised, it ^was 
necessary to their existence that they should be furnished 
with some means of affixing themselves firmly to their prey, 
and various are the mechanical contrivances which serve 
this purpose. There is a minute Worm ( Gyrodactylus) which 
lives upon the gills of certain species of the Carp tribe, whose 
adhering disk, when viewed beneath the microscope, is most 
formidable to behold. It is armed all around its circum- 
ference with sharp curved hooks, while its centre is pro- 
vided with a pair of much larger hooks, all intended to be 
plunged deeply into the flesh of the unfortunate fish, while 
the blood is sucked at leisure. In Caligus, a creature a 
hundred times as large as that just named, found on various 
marine fishes, the object is effected by an array of hooked 
fangs and pincer-like claws, combined with sucking-disks, 
while a slender tube pierces the fiesh and pumps up the vital 
juices. ChondracanthuSy — which looks like a tiny doll dressed 
up in a long petticoat, fantastically studded all over with 
curved prickles^ — clings to the gills of the John Dory by 
means of its stout hooked foot-jaws, of which there are 
three pairs. 

More strange still is the furniture of the Lemeopoda. 
Here two long arms proceed from the thorax, which, curving 
forward, meet at their tips in front of the head, and uniting, 
carry a knob or button, which being thrust into the flesh of 
some miserable Shark or Salmon, maintains the needful hold 
for the robber's operations. A similar creature {Achtheres), 
that infests our common Perch, has a contrivance more ela- 
borate still : the two arms unite as before, but the knob at 
the point of junction now becomes a bell-shaped cupping- 
glass, beset within its rim with an array of recurved hooks. 
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Hanging bj means of this grappliog-iron to the gums of the 
fish, it allows its body to swing Ttathout fear or danger of 
dislodgment, in spite of the currents that are perpetually 
flowing through the mouth and gills. In some very long 
and slender forms constituting the family Penelladce, para- 
sitic Upon the bodies of fishes, as the Sprat and Anchovy, the 
entire head is plunged into the tissues of the prey, sometimes 
into the eye, and is retained there by a curved prong which 
proceeds backward from each side of the head, exactly on 
the principle of an anchor. An additional firmness is secured 
to the LemeOy which infests the gills of the Cod, by the 
prongs or flukes of the anchor being furnished with pro- 
cesses shooting off irregularly on all sides, which, being im- 
bedded in the flesh, like the roots of a tree in the soil, resist 
all opposing influences to drag it away. This form is one 
of the most bizarre of the whole, for besides this strange 
rooting head which is concealed, the exposed body resembles 
a twisted sausage, without limbs, to which the external 
OTaries hang, like rolls of thread twined loosely together. 

Every ditch and pool is tenanted by tiny nimble crea- 
tures, which move through the water by a succession of 
little leaps, whence they are called Water-fleas. Sometimes 
the ponds swarm with them to such a degree that the fluid 
contents seem not water but blood, or other strange liquid, 
according to the <;oldur of the little animals. These belong 
to the Order Entomostbaca, and, though small, many of 
them being undistinguishable without microscopic aid, they 
are highly curious. Many of them are enclosed either 
wholly or in great measure in a shell, which takes the form 
of two convex plates, either soldered together down the 
back, or united there by a hinge, leaving the opposite edges 
free for the protrusion of the head and feet. The close 
resemblance of the l&iter^Ct/pridida) to the bivalve shells 
of MoLLUSCA is remarkable. 
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In general these little animals have bat a single eye in 
the middle of the forehead, which is of large size in propor- 
tion, round, and generally of a brilliant red hue, glistening 
like a rubj, so that it famishes a beautiful study under the 
microscope. In the common Water-flea {Daphnia pulex) 
the eye is bluish black, evidently composed of about twenty 
crystalline lenses, and though quite included within the 
shell, its motions, which are quick and partly rotatory, can 
be distinctly perceived. 

For the protection of the eggs in this genus there is a 
peculiar provision. They are proportionally large and few 
in number, and when laid by the mother are not committed 
to the free element, but are deposited in a sort of chamber 
between the valves of the shell, above the animal's back. 
Here they are carried until the young are hatched; and even 
for some days more the little ones avail themselves of the 
same safe retreat, until they are strong enough to get their 
own Hving. 

For the most part in this Order, however, the eggs are 
excluded in two large oval bags, which hang behind the 
parent, one on each side, these bags (external ovaries) being 
frequently each as large as the whole animal. When matured 
the young escape, and the sacs slough away^ to be soon 
replaced by a new pair. 

Some of this race are not enclosed in shells : the genus 
just alluded to (^Cyclops) and its fellows have the upper 
parts protected by a large buckler and hollow horny rings, 
much like the armour of the Shrimp and Lobster, and some 
are deprived of everything answering to a shield. Of the 
latter sort, which is, however, the exception to the general 
rule, is the Brine-shrimp {Artemia salina\ of which an 
interesting account appeared in " Excelsior," vol. i. p. 229, 

The hiatus between these "Insects in Shells," as the 
appellation Entomostraoa signifies, and the true Crab, is 
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occupied hy an immense host of creatures still small, but 
generally of a size above that of the Water-fleas. They 
are commonly jointed throughout, without any carapace or 
buckler on the fore parts of the body. The terrestrial 
species are arranged here, of which the garden Armadillo, or 
Woodlouse, already alluded to, is a familiar example. They 
approach the nearest of the Crustacea to the true Insects. 
Many of them have the faculty of rolling themselves more or 
less completely into a ball, like the hedgehog, and appa- 
rently for the same purpose, of opposing a passive resistance 
to annoyance. The Orders Isopoda and Amphipoda^ dis- 
tinguished inter se principally by the structure of the limbs, 
are composed of these forms, which, though they are of 
various interest, we are compelled summarily to dismiss. 

And thus we come to the most highly endowed repre- 
sentatives of the Class, one of the most remarkable charac- 
teristics of which is that their eyes, instead of being im- 
bedded in the head, or at most inunoveably seated on the 
surface, are placed at the tip of homy, jointed stalks, which 
can be swayed about in various directions, greatly increasing 
the animal's ruige of vision. Hence this Order is called 
FODOi^HTHALKA, or Stalk-cycd Crustacea. 

The strangest of these are the Glass-crabs {Phyllosoma\ 
animals of extraordinary beauty, found abundantly in the 
tropical oceans, swimming at the surface far from land. One 
species has been recently taken on the British shores. They 
look like an oval plate of the purest glass, with a broad tail 
and slender divergent limbs, so transparent and colourless 
that they can scarcely be detected but for the eyes, which 
are of a lovely blue hue, and are carried at the end of long 
stalks. 

Our common Prawns {Palamon) are beautiful examples 
of pellucid structure ; and when alive, they form, from this 
circumstance, from the dark-brown lines with which they are 
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adorned, from their elegant shape, and sprightly, graceful 
motions, verj interesting objects in a marine Aqaarium ; the 
more so as they are among the most easily kept, readily 
reconciled to captivity, and keeping themselves in health 
and condition, without trouble to their possessor, on the 
animalcules and garbage that else would accumulate on the 
bottom. Their manner of feeding, by the hand-like use of the 
long slender claws, which seize the food and present it to the 
mouth ; the brushes of hair with which some of the feet are 
fringed, serving as cleansing organs, and the effective way 
in which these are made to reach all parts of the body, and 
to keep it scrupulously clean ; the flapping of the false feet 
beneath the abdomen in the process of ordinary swimming; 
the occasional sudden stroke upon the water of the broad tail- 
plates, when the creature is alarmed, causing it to shoot back- 
ward with the rapidity of thought to the distance of several 
inches ; the structure of the eyes, and the singular reflection 
of a candle from their interior, like the flash of a policeman's 
bulFs-eye; and even the internal organs, the pulsation of the 
heart, and the passing of the food, as masticated, into the 
stomach, can all be seen and studied to advantage in these 
parlour pets. An hour's observation on their- organisation 
and their manners, if our readers have the opportunity of 
watching any parlour Aquarium, would furnish a most 
interesting and instructive lesson in physiology. 

The broad plates which expand like a fan at the tail of 
the Prawns and Lobsters, form their great resource for 
swift and sudden locomotion. The common Lobster is said 
to be able to dart back by this means thirty feet, with the 
fleetness of a bird on the wing ; and when we think of this 
feat we must not forget the great density and resistance of 
such a medium as water, in which it is accomplished. The 
existence of these plates, and the great development of the 
abdomen which carries them, distinguish these from the 
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proper Crabs, which have no terminal plates, and in which 
tlie abdomen is reduced to a thin flap bent under the body 
and pressed close to it,* except when it is forced oat of 
place bj the spawn, which the females deposit between it 
and the thorax. 

Some of the Crabs have the power of swimming, but 
it is by a very different mechanism from that of the 
liobsters ; and it affords us one of the many examples 
which the naturalist is constantly meeting with, of the 
infinite resources of the wisdom of God in creation. In the 
common eatable Crab ( Cancer pagurus\ with the exception 
of the foremost pair of limbs, which are expanded into 
powerful grasping claws, all the feet are terminated by a 
short sharp-pointed toe. But we have some species common 
on our shores {Portunus, &c.), in which the hindmost legs 
have the last joint dilated into a broad, thin, oval plate, 
which being fringed, as are also the other joints, with stiff 
hairs, constitute oars, and being worked in a peculiar man- 
ner, row the animals swiftly to and fro, at the surface or 
through the deeps. Others, which are more strictly 
oceanic, display the same structure in a yet higher degree. 

It is impossible to walk along a beach by the edge of 
the tide without observing many univalve shells running to 
and fro, with an agility far greater than that of the sluggish 
moUusks, whose houses they originally were. On looking 
closely at them, we see the antennas, eyes, and claws of 
what seems a minute Lobster projecting from each. If we 
take it up, the jealous little rogue withdraws into the house, 
pulling his legs after him, and claps one stout claw upon 
the other, in such a way as effectually to bar the intruder's 
entrance. We may smash the shell upon a stone, and thus 
execute a forcible ejection (it is no more than he deserves, 
for the house is not his own, and he pays no rent), and then 
we see that the hinder parts are curiously distorted and 
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twistedy to fit it for tenanting a spiral shell. It is not a 
Lobster at all, but a Hermit-crab {Pagurus\ and this is the 
mode of life for which it is created. The abdomen is 
covered with a soft skin instead of a shellj crust, and 
therefore needs protection ; and this is provided hy the 
instinct which teaches the Crab to search for some empty 
univalve shell of suitable size, and to appropriate it for 
himself. Some laughable scenes occur when the old house 
becomes too strait for him to live any longer in, and his 
growing bulk compels him to look out for a new lodging. 
Like a sound philosopher, he never loses grasp of the old 
shell till he has found a better. 

Tropical countries have many species of Crustacea, 
which are denominated Land-crabs from their terrestrial 
habits. Those of the West Indies (Gecarcinus) make 
burrows in the soft earth, whence they wander by night for 
forage. Once in the year they are said to come down from 
the mountains in troops, surmounting every obstacle in their 
way to the sea ; after depositing their eggs in the water 
they return much enfeebled. Of the habits of an East 
Indian species ( Thelphusa cunicularis\ Bishop Heber thus 
speaks in his interesting jQurnal : '' All the grass through 
the Deccan generally swarms with a small Land-crab, which 
burrows in the ground, and runs with considerable swiftness, 
even when encumbered with a bundle of food as big as 
itself ; this food is grass, or the green stalks of rice, and it 
is amusing to see the crabs sitting, as it were, upright to cut 
their hay with their sharp pincers, and then waddling off 
with their sheaf to their holes as quickly as their sidelong 
pace will carry them." 

And since they are so anxious to get out of our sight, 
we will take the opportunity to make our bow to them and 
the whole tribe of Crabs and Shrimps together. 

JTm n, Gr. 



ENGLISH LETTER -WRITERS. 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 

Swift's position in literature is curious. Every one 
knows that his writings bad immense influence when they 
appeared, and for many years afterwards. It would seem 
like a literary heresy to dispute Mr. Massey's assertion (in 
the ninth chapter of his recent history), that he excels 
every English author in humour. Yet who reads or quotes 
his books now ? Like Gillray's caricatures, they are spoken 
about, rather than known. The reasons are obvious. Many 
are written upon topics which have lost every claim to 
interest, and many are too offensive for modem eyes. It 
seems hardly possible that such matter as some of his writ- 
ings contain should have been tolerated, even by our fathers; 
and we have ample cause to rejoice in the tone of our most 
ephemeral literature, when we compare it with theirs. Pru- 
rience does not now pass for wit, nor abuse for criticism ; 
satire is no longer scurrilous, nor jesting obscene. 

The personal history of the " great Dean," so far as we 
know it, is a terrible one ; the more so, perhaps, because the 
secret causes of his misery are unknown. A black cloud of 
mystery and horror, which the most malignant of his ene- 
mies and the keenest-witted of his critics could never pene- 
trate, hung always over him. If, however, we speak only 
of what is known of his life and character, we still say that 
his biography is among the saddest, and most terrible, and 
full of instruction. A man of amazing talent and bound- 
less ambition, his career was unsuccessful. An intellec- 
tual privateer, his prizes mostly escaped. Popular and 
disappointed; — loved and wretched; — admired, dreaded, 
raging, and lonely, he towers among the genteel dilettanti 
of his time, a repulsive phenomenon. His harsh and swar- 
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thy features seem ever scowliog. His eyes, which Pope 
said, were ''azure as the heavens/' gleam with scorn and 
malice. He never laughs. He hates children. He insults 
the beggars he relieves. He scorns and detests mankind. 
He curses the day when he was born. 

Yet, we say, he was loved. It was even so; — loved with 
a passionate and lavish devotion which has been rarely 
equalled and never excelled. The old poet describes A1-. 
cestis as dying for Admetus ; but then he loved her. More 
than one victim died for Swift. There was something in 
that sour and gloomy nature which attracted love, and pity, 
and forbearance. But he gave no true affection back. The 
fond creepers died, which twined themselves about that 
stem. Like the magnetic rock in the fable, which drew the 
iron fastenings from all ships that came too near, and none 
could escape that once approached, there seemed to be 
some fascination about him which had the same results. 
The attraction was irresistible to those who came within 
his range — and it was ruin. 

He was born of English parents, in Dublin, on the 30tli 
November, 1667. His father died before his birth, leaving 
Mrs. Swift in so destitute a condition that she could not 
defray the expenses of the funeral. An uncle, who was 
reputed to be rich, provided the young orphan with a 
trifling pittance for his support, and he was sent to an 
endowed school at Kilkenny. 

After a boyhood, during which extreme penury was con- 
tinually acting (and most disastrously) on a naturally morbid 
temperament, he went, at fourteen years of age, to Trinity 
College, Dublin, where, however, his career was in no wise 
promising, or even satisfactory. Very poor still, and very 
proud, he passed much of his time in loneliness and gloom. 
He read a great deal, but would not read the books ap- 
pointed. He obstinately refused to follow the routine studies 
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of the place. The consequence was> that he was plucked 
-when he went up for his Bachelor's degree. He made a 
second attempt, and succeeded in passing; but his certifi- 
cate, as he himself states, though the document does not do 
so, was granted by special favour, and not earned bj merit. 
This was to confer disgrace, and not honour. He seems to 
have become reckless, disgusted with all study, and as 
wld as his poverty would allow ; until, at length, his irre- 
gularities subjected him to two years* suspension. 

Shortly after the expiration of this time, the uncle who 
had hitherto supported him, died, and was found to have 
ruined himself and his family by his Epeculations. The tri- 
fling sum which Swift was accustomed to receive from him 
was, consequently, not forthcoming ; and, in the twenty -first 
year of his age, the youth, after having been always poor, 
found himself destitute. 

This was in 1688. He left college and crossed to Eng- 
land. He walked from Chester to Leicester, where his mo- 
ther was living on charity, to see her, and ask her what he 
should do. She could recommend nothing, except that he 
should apply to Sir William Temple, whose wife was dis- 
tantly related to her, and who was well known to be a kind- 
hearted and charitable man. He did so. Temple received 
him into his house at Shene ; and when the Glorious Revo- 
lution wa3 happily consummated, and his seat at Moor Park 
no longer lay between two hostile armies, he removed 
thither, and took young Swift with him. 

Here the Bachelor of Arts was aroused to such a sense 
of shame at his ignorance, that he began to study in earnest; 
devoting eight hours a-day to this purpose. At first Temple 
did not like him. His moroseness, irritability, selfishness, 
and pride, were distasteful to the refined courtier. But ere 
long he overcame this dislike by his quickness of observation 
and ready wit. Temple became his friend, and retained him 
for some years at Moor Park as his guest and companion. 
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King William frequentlj visited Sir William Temple, 
and Swift sometimes attended on the King. William offered 
him the command of a troop of horse^ — doubtless thinking 
the employment an appropriate one for the wild Irish lad. 
But Swift was not like that Bachelor of Arts in the " Tat- 
ler/'* "who came to town recommended to a chaplain's 
place, but, none being vacant, accepted that of a postillion," 
— and he refused. 

His majesty also condescended to teach him how to cut 
asparagus the Dutch way ; and how to eat it, too. Manj 
years afterwards, when he was a great man, and as much a 
terror in society as Dr. Johnson ever was, he entertained a 
Dublin alderman, and at dinner helped him to asparagus. 
The alderman soon asked for a second supply. Swift 
pointed to his plate. " Sir," he said, fiercely, " first finish 
what you have there!" — " What, sir! eat my stalks?" — 
" Ay, sir. King William always eat the stalks ! " Scott says 
that the alderman narrated this anecdote to Dr. Leland. 
" And were you blockhead enough to obey him ? " demanded 
the proud and pompous historian. " Yes, doctor," was the 
reply. " And if you had dined with Dean Swift, tete-a-tete^ 
faith, you would have been obliged to eat your stalks too ! " 

But Swift soon found that he had no hope of really pro- 
fiting by William's patronage. A captaincy of horse was 
not his ambition; and the science of cutting and eating 
asparagus was not of much value to a man who subsisted on 
charity. He began, therefore, to solicit Temple to push him 
forward. This his patron showed no anxiety to do. He had 
fallen into ill-health, and Swift was a useful and amusinsr 
companion. But, at length, in consequence of his urgency, 
he offered him a situation worth 100/. a-year. This, how- 
ever, was also far below the scholar's ambition, — and in- 
stead of evincing any gratitude, he took offence at the offer. 
He quarrelled with his benefactor ; refused the situation ; 

* No. 52. 
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left Moor Park; went to Ireland ; took holy orders, and — 
tlianks, after all, to Temple — obtained the prebend of Kil- 
root, which was worth the same income. 

He soon grew sick of the drudgery and obscurity of his 
ne-w life. Finding that Temple was as willing to forgive 
and receive him back again as he was to return, he threw 
up his cure, and in 169-5, we find him once more at Moor 
!Park, where he remained till Temple died in 1699, writing 
tlie '" Tale of a Tub," and " The Battle of the Books," ' 

editing Sir- William's compositions and laying up in 

store for himself misery and remorse. It was during this 
period that he began that extraordinary but systematic 
course of action towards young and beautiful women which 
has covered his name with infamy, and which some of his 
biographers have endeavoured to account for by the suppo- 
sition that the man was already mad. We see no reason to 
suppose this. There was too much method in his conduct. 
Madness never behaved itself so sanely. 

The first of those unhappy beings who learned to love, 
and then, after weary years of disappointment, to deplore 
they ever knew him, was Jane Waryng — Varina. She 
was the sister of a college friend. She had 100/. a-year. 
He had corresponded with her for some time, when, in 1696, 
being as far from advancement and fortune as ever, he 
wrote her an offer of marriage, which is still extant. 
Loving him very truly, she yet prudently controlled her 
own inclinations, and asked him to wait a while, until he 
could support an establishment. He consented, under many 
protestations of sorrow and impatience ; — he was then en- 
deavouring to engage the affections of another. 

Four years elapsed, duriilg which he continued to cor- 
respond with her. At the end of that time, as he had then 
got on in the world, and had more than 400/. a-year, she 
seems to have intimated to him that he might now fulfil his 
engagement. He wrote that his income was not more 

l2 
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than 300/. — ^perhaps less. He told her that any young maxi 
of sense could get a larger fortune by marriage than site 
had ever pretended to. . He showed a sudden disinclinatioo 
to carry out his promise. But he had not the courage to tell 
her so. He pointed out at some length what he expected 
and required in a wife, making the picture as disagreeable 
as he could, and then said that if she was content to obey 
these requirements, or, in other words, become something 
more abject than his slave, he would still marry her, — ^pro- 
vided her health was good, and without regarding whether 
her person was beautiful, or her fortune large ; — a letter so 
brutal, heartless, and unmanly, that she, of course, put a 
stop to further correspondence. We do not believe that any 
other eminent man among English Letter-Writers was ever 
guilty of such a disgraceful composition as this. 

He pretended to love Varina, and when assured that 
she was really his, he whistled her down the wind. While 
he was amusing himself in deceiving her he was acting as 
tutor to a young girl, daughter of a lady who (like him- 
self) lived at Moor Park on Temple's benevolence ; — 
Esther Johnson; — Stella; — and doing all in his power 
to induce her to fix her young affections upon him. Most 
unfortunately for herself, he succeeded. The beautiful 
child — for she was then no more — learned to love, and fear, 
and bend every thought towards pleasing the rough, black- 
browed man of thirty, with the wondrous flashing eyes, 
who was so coarse, and scornful, and harsh to others, but 
who had such gentle and winning looks and words for her. 
She gave him the whole of her little heart. She gi'ew to 
love him with all the fervour and trust of a true woman. 
He, in return, spoiled her existence. Varina, fortunately 
for herself, after seven years' torment, escaped from the 
cruel sportsman, though with broken health and blighted 
affections: — he kept Stella in the toils till she died. 

In 1699 he went to Ireland as chaplain to Lord Berkeley. 
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His new patron did not advance him so rapidlj as he had 
promised, so he quarrelled with him. On this Berkeley, 
in terror of his powers of satire, gave him the rectorj of 
Agher, and the vicarages of Laracor and Rathbeggan. 

Stella followed him to Laracor, accompanied by Mrs. 
Dingley, an elderly and respectable lady in reduced cir- 
cumstances. It is thought that Swift had promised to 
marry his young and beautiful pupil, who was now inde- 
pendent. Temple having left her a small estate. This is 
not unlikely. We know how he had promised to marry 
Varina. But, if so, he did not do it now. He gave out that 
he was merely Esther's tutor and guardian. When he was 
absent from his parsonage at Laracor the two ladies oc- 
cupied it; but when he was at home they lived in Trim, 
either with Dr. Ra3rmond, the vicar of that place, or in 
lodgings. That there might be no pretext for scandal, he 
was never alone with Stella. Mrs. Dingley, or some other 
person, was invariably present. Mrs. Dingley was not a 
woman of much intellect, as Swift's well-known verses on 
her show; but she served the more admirably as a cha- 
perone, as she did not interfere with the conversation — 

** If you tell a good jest, 
And please all the rest, 

Comes Dingley, and asks you ' What was it ?' 
And before she can know, 
Away she will go. 

And seek an old rag in the closet.'' 

These, and other precautions against misrepresentation 
having been adopted, the " Tutor " gratified himself with 
almost continuaVtntercourse with the lovely girl. She was 
now eighteen, and as sensible as she was beautiful. Ere 
long she had an offer of marriage. This Swift induced her 
to refuse, though he said nothing of marriage himself, as 
she expected and hoped he would. But she had resolved to 
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give up all for him, and so she went on loving him, living 
in hope, and sacrificing herself. 

He was not, however, content to spend his days as the 
mere Yicar of Laracor, even in such pleasant society. His 
ambition looked far higher than this, as it had looked higher 
than the command of a troop of horse. He had extorted 
his present livings from Berkeley by fear of his powers of 
sarcasm — ^he began to think that they might push him on 
still farther. He wrote some political tracts, which met 
with great success. This encouraged him, and confirmed 
his idea ; and during the next few years he was continually 
in London. His aims were solely selfish, and he deserved 
to fail. But he did^ not miscalculate. The vast talents 
which he possessed, and which were now, for the first time, 
developed, raised him to a temporary position of greater 
real power than any literary man had ever occupied before. 
They made him many friends, — and hosts of enemies. 

In 1704 he published the " Tale of a Tub"— that mas- 
terpiece of indecorous humour and irreverent theology. 
The Whigs were in power, so he declared himself on their 
side, and be served them until 1709 by satires, pamphlets, 
songs, pasquinades, and all the other artillery then used in 
political warfare. But his labours were not rewarded by 
the promotion which he desired. So, in 1710, when the 
wicked Sacheverell preached them down, t and the Tories 
reigned instead, he changed sides. 

And now commenced the most wonderful part of his 
career. He almost instantly transcended all rivalry. Bj 
incessant attacks on his late allies, and unwearied defence 
of his new friends, he positively upheld the ministry. They 
soon found that his assistance was invaluable. His fierce 
invective, his scorching sarcasm, bore down all the literary 
opposition which could be brought against him. After a 
while, no one was found hardy enough to contend with him. 
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He ^wsLS master of the political field, and ranged at wilL As 

Mr. X^hillips says — he reigned. He was the government; 

pataronage was at his command. He eagerly distributed it 

to literary men, whatever their politics; and Steele and 

Congreve (both Whigs) owed their good fortane under the 

Tories to Swift. 

Sut, though he gained honours for others and fame for 

Idmself, he still failed to obtain the promotion which he 

desired. The wish of his heart ever since he took orders, 

and the aim of all his late exertions, had been an English 

bisliopric. This he could not get, — ^he could not even get an 

Irisli one. The author of the " Tale of a Tub " was unfit to 

hold any office at all in a Christian church, and was especially 

unfit to be one of its dignitaries. But this was not the 

cause of his failure. He had held up Queen Anne's favourite, 

the Duchess of Somerset, to contempt for her red hair I 

And her malice did what his mere unfitness would not have 

done. When the see of Hereford fell vacant in 1712, his 

friends tried hard to obtain it for him. Ministerial gratitude 

really taxed itself to the utmost. His eminent services, his 

gigantic talents, were pleaded. But all was in vain. As 

Mr. Herbert says, — 

♦* Wit's an nnruly engme, wildly striking 
Sometimes a friend, sometimes the engineer." 

The Duchess of Somerset influenced her royal mistress to 
pass him by ; and he lost the great prize on which he had 
set his heart, because he had satirised a woman's hair! 
Enraged and disappointed at his failure, yet utterly power- 
less to force compliance with his wishes, he pressed the 
Ministers to do something for him ; and when they made 
him an offer of the Deanery of St. Patrick's, he sullenly 
took it, though it was far below his expectations, rather 
than get nothing. In 1713 he retired to his new post, more 
sour^nd morose than ever. 
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He had, however, other causes for irritability than failure. 
His ambition had been humbled, and that was, doubtless, 
verj bitter to one of his temperament. But if he had been 
a genuine man, and had done what was right and manly in 
his private life, he would have found comforts and supports 
there which would have far outweighed all failure. He had 
not done so. The sweet sympathies of the home-hearth did 
not await him. He went, in his mortification and rage, to 
loneliness and gloom. His domestic life was miserable. He 
saw Stella ; but he was even more miserable when he did so 
than when he was alone. His wretchedness might make us 
pity him ; but yet it was thoroughly deserved. 

During his frequent absences from Laracor, he had cor- 
responded copiously and incessantly with Stella. He nar- 
rated everything he did and saw, and that occurred to 
himself or his friends. His Journal to her is almost a history 
of fourteen years. His manner and tone were most affec- 
tionate. He talked and prattled with his beautiful distant 
pupil. More caressing, loving language was never written. 
Nicknames, little fond expressions of endearment, abound. 
Even old Dingley came in for a share of the stern man's 
softer and kinder words. He seemed to long to keep 
Stella's love fixed on him ; he made it his business among 
his fierce struggles for promotion, to retain her little fond 
heart. If we gave any extracts from his Letters, which we 
cannot do, we should take them from what he wrote to 
Stella at this time. 

But "all was false and hollow." During these very 
years, he had made acquaintance with another Esther, 
younger and more talented than Esther Johnson, and, unfor- 
tunately for herself, more ardent and impetuous of disposi- 
tion. Swift's acquaintance with Esther Vanhomrigh (Vanessa) 
seems to have commenced about 1709. Whether her youth, 
or her fortune (for she was rich), or her talents, or her 
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undisguised admiration of himself, attracted him, cannot be 
known. What is known is, that ere long he laid himself 
out to win her affections, as he had done those of Yarina 
and Stella, — that he succeeded only too well, — and that he 
blighted her existence also. 

When he returned to Ireland, therefore, after the final 
annihilation of his hopes of a bishopric, he could not have had 
much pleasure even in Stella's society, for he had this secret 
to keep from her. And his perplexity must have become 
extreme, when, soon after he had settled in his Deanery, 
and Stella had come with Mrs. Dingley, to live near him 
in Dublin, Vanessa made her appearance there also. An 
eclaircissement stared him in the face, which the man who 
held eveiy one about him in terror had not the moral courage 
to encounter. So he concealed his duplicity, and maintained 
his supremacy over the hearts of both as he best could. 

At length, however, the miserable drama had to come to 
a climax. Stella's health began to break down. Sixteen 
years of hope deferred had made that faithful heart sick 
almost to death. Seeing that she could bear no more, and 
yet not wishing or not daring to resign Yanessa, Swift 
consented to marry Stella, on condition that their union 
should be kept a profound secret, and that they should con- 
tinue to live in the same cautiously separate way as hereto- 
fore. To these monstrous terms Stella agreed, and they 
were married by the Bishop of Clogher in 1716. 

" Immediately subsequent to the ceremony," says Scott, 
" Swift's state of mind appears to have been dreadful. 
Delany, being pressed, said, that about the time the union 
took place, he observed Swift to be gloomy and agitated ; 
so much so, that he went to Archbishop King to mention 
his apprehensions. On entering the library. Swift rushed 
out, with a countenance of distraction, and passed him with- 
out speaking. He found the Archbishop in tears, and upon 
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asking the reason, he said, ' You have just met the most 
unhappy man on earth ; but on the subject of his wretched- 
edness, you must never ask a question.' " 

For some days he secluded himself from every one. 
What passed in that awful retirement can only be conjec- 
tured ; but what causes there were for agony, and horror, 
and remorse! When he returned to society, Stella and 
Dingley resumed their intercourse at the Deanery, Stella 
being the manager of his household, although she seemed 
only a guest. But they were never alone together, and their 
marriage was kept hidden from the world — and Vanessa. 

Poor Miss Yanhomrigh does not seem to have had any 
present suspicion of this transaction. Swift tried to induce 
her to marry a clergyman who sought her hand, but she 
r^ected the proposal with scorn. He knew not what to do 
with her. She continued to see him, to correspond with 
him, to show she loved him in spite of all his hints and 
coldness, until 1717, when" she seems to have become con- 
vinced of the almost hopeless nature of her passion, though 
she knew not why it was hopeless, and she left Dublin for 
her property at Cellbridge. Here the Dean used to visit 
her, and he would sit for hours with her in a bower in the 
garden, looking on the Liffey. They read together and 
wrote verses, and the poor girl always signalised his visits 
by planting some laurel-trees in her garden. Alas! She 
thought of laurel crowns for him ! — ^these trees might have 
suggested for her the poison which he was to administer ! 

But this part of the drama, too, had to be brought to a 
climax. In 1720, having lost her sister, and being now 
absolutely alone in the world, she could no longer endure 
suspense. She wrote to Stella requesting to know the 
nature of her connexion with Swift. Stella answered 
by telling her of their marriage, and then — ^being after all a 
disappointed woman, and, perhaps, jealous, too — she sent 
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the letter of inquiry to Swift. The consequences were ter- 
rific. In one of those rages which disease and wretchedness, 
and, perhaps, incipient madness, made common, he rode 
immediately to Cellbridge, and burst into the presence of the 
startled and trembling girl. Seeing the anger and ferocity 
of his looks, she could scarcely stammer out an invitation to 
sit down. For his part, he did not utter a word, but fling- 
ing down a letter, he turned and left the room, and re- 
mounting his horse, galloped back to Dublin. The unfor- 
tunate Vanessa opened the packet, and found nothing but 
her own letter to Stella. It was her death-blow. The poor 
fond heart broke under the fury of the dreadful man whom 
she had loved. The moth had rushed right into the fiame, 
and there was nothing left but the brief agony— and death. 
In a few weeks she was no more. 

As for Swift, when he saw what he had done, he otico 
more iled from the world, and spent two months in such 
seclusion that no one knew what was become of him. This 
solitary retirement must have been even more horrible than 
the last. Added to all his angry consciousness of having 
failed in his plans of self-advancement, he now had the 
misery of knowing that he had actually killed one of those 
unhappy beings whose lives he had blighted because they 
loved him. And he also knew— or at least he had had a 
distinct presentiment, since his retreat from society in 1716, 
what his end would be. Walking with Dr. Young and a 
party near Dublin, in 1717, he once lagged behind the rest. 
The author of the " Night Thoughts " went back to recover 
him, and found him gazing earnestly at a noble elm, the top 
branches of which were withered. Pointing at it, he said, 
" I shall be like that tree. I shall die at th% top:' 

For two months, we say, he secluded himself from the 
world. When he returned to society, he seemed more harsh 
and furious than ever. His lonely tortures had not changed 
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him for the better. His sorrow had no submission in it. 
It was the grief of a baffled man, raging against his lot. 
He needed vent for his anger, — ^he needed to dispel remorse, 
to distract reflection, to avert madness. 

He resumed his pen. He found a subject for his fury in 
the wrongs of Ireland — an inexhaustible theme, then, — and 
although he had always detested the country of his birth, 
and of his present exile, and detested it still, he saw that be 
could discharge himself of much of his wrath about it. And 
he did. Such wit, such fierce invective, such withering sar- 
casm, as he now gave to the world in the ^' Drapier Letters,'* 
in tracts, in sermons even, astonished every one. He 
became a terror to the English government, who would not 
advance him, and an idol in Ireland, where the warm-hearted 
people thought he really loved their cause, and believed his 
scorn and malice to be virtue. The polished periods and 
careful abuse of Junius will not bear comparison with the 
homely style and trenchant, merciless blows of Dean Dra- 
pier. Gulliver was the climax of all. In that wonderful 
but most appalling book all the powers of his pen seem con- 
centrated. No one escaped. The man was full of venom, 
and threw it everywhere. 

At last, on the 28th of January, 1727, the poor heart- 
weary Stella died. On her death-bed she sent for a lawyer, 
and willed all her property away from the cruel and wicked 
man — ^her husband. His temper, always violent, soon be- 
came ungovernable. From 1736 his chronic giddiness and 
deafness continually troubled him, and in 1740 his reason 
gave way. He lingered in Hfe, " a solitary idiot," as Byron 
says of him, till 1745, knowing no one, and only speaking 
once or twice during the whole of the last three years. He 
died on the 19 th of October, and was buried in St. Patrick's 
Cathedral. 

Such was the " great " Dean 'Swift's wretched career. 
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Some of his biographers say that he was a pious and 
reverent man. Neither his writings nor his actions, his 
life, nor the inscription which he left for his tombstone, 
support the opinion. He was gloomy, selfish, angry, and 
cruel, and ought never to have been a clergyman. His 
charity has been spoken of, and doubtless he gave money to 
destitution ; but he was not benevolent in the true sense of 
the word, nor genial, nor loving. He was never known to 
laugh, and he detested children. 

He has been called the Founder of Irony in modern 
literature. This is not true. Defoe*s " Shortest Way with 
the Dissenters " (than which Swift never wrote a more 
telling pamphlet) was published in 1702, and its brave 
author had stood in the pillory for it, and turned his ene- 
mies into ridicule, before the " Tale of a Tub " appeared. 
But that the Dean wielded that terrible weapon with mar- 
vellous skill and effect no one will deny. Like Defoe, 
he had little imagination and scarcely any fancy ; but the 
great Nonconformist and Novelist had none of his gall and 
venom. 

We speak of him, however, as a man rather than an author. 
Mr. Thackeray says, that to have got so much love from 
the unhappy women who died because of him, he must have 
given some. This is to say, with Bacon, that all love must 
be reciprocal. We think that experience will bring many 
instances to the contrary. Woman's affection is often so 

V wonderfully compounded of admiration and pity, and desire 

to love, that reciprocity is not always essential for her. 
That love, which " hopeth all things," encircles the head of 
dulness, selfishness, moroseness, and even vice, with a halo 
of purity all its own. Woe to the man who deceives such as 
love thus ! Swift did ; and he lived miserable, and died 

^, mad. C. M. C. 
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THE SENSE OF HEARING. 

The Ear consists of three distinct portions, or sets of 
organs, whose functions all conduce to one common purpose. 
The outer ear collects and concentrates the impulses of 
sound; the middle portion receives and transmits them to the 
deep or inner ear, where they impress the nerves of hearing. 

The External Ear, or Concha, so termed from its 
shell-like shape, is composed almost entirely of cartilage, 
covered with a delicate layer of the common integument. 
Its elevations and depressions form a series of curves, which 
appear to be arranged for the reception of the waves of 
sound, and for directing them towards the funnel-shaped 
canal which leads to the interior. The depending lobe, 
is quite peculiar to the human species. An apparatus 
of muscles, sufficiently developed to bear distinct names, 
is, in most cases, rudimentary in man; if they do act, it 
is probable that they induce some very minute changes 
in the form of the cartilaginous concha. Every now and 
then, however, an instance occurs, in which considerable 
power is possessed by one or more of them : a friend of 
the writer of this paper, can raise his ears quite three- 
quarters of an inch from their ordinary position ; but they 
sink by the elasticity of the common integument. A tribe of 
Indians, it is said, can project their ears very considerably 
forwards, when listening attentively ; to many animals, the 
hare for instance, they are, for that purpose, of essential 
importance. 

The canal which leads inwards, called technically the 
Meatus Auditorius, is made up partly of bone and partly 
of cartilage. It is about an inch in length ; and is lined 
throughout by the cuticle, which extends as far as the 
Tympanum or Drum, of which it forms the outer surface. 
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By continued maceration in water, this reflexion of the 
common integument becomes loosened, and can be pulled 
out like the finger of a glove. Numerous small glands 
lying immediately under the surface, pour out a supply of 
thick oily fluid, of an acrid quality, which prohibits the 
intrusion of insects : some small hairs, scattered about the 
entrance of the canal, seem to be intended for the same 
purpose. 

Access to the interior, however, is prevented by a 
membrane, called the membrane of the Tympanum ; which 
stretched across the passage, like the pelt or parchment on a 
drum-head, completely closes it. This is composed of three 
layers ; the outer one already noticed, is formed by the 
cuticle ; the middle layer consists ahnost entirely of mus- 
cular fibres, radiating from a common centre ; the inner one 
is a continuation of the membrane which lines the cavity, 
called the Tympanum or Drum. 

This cavity, the Middle Ear, is not quite half an inch 
in width : it and the inner ear are scooped out of the 
hardest part, or Petrous portion, as anatomists term it, of 
the temporal bone. The great density of this portion of 
that bone, and which has given to it its specific name, 
renders it much more vibratory than any other bone, or 
portion of bone, in the whole human fabric, and bears 
evident relation to the function of the included organ. Into 
the tympanum, which is of an irregular shape, and is 
always filled with air, open, Ist, The Eustachian tube; a 
trumpet-shaped canal, which, beginning with a small aper- 
ture, gradually increases in size as it extends downwards, 
until it reaches the back part of the nostrils and fauces, 
where it ends by a wide opening. 2nd, a passage to a 
series of air-cells, contained in a mammary-shaped process of 
bone, called mastoid, behind the lobe of the ear, which can 
be readily felt by the finger. 3rd, on the side of the 
tympanum opposite to the membrane, just above a bony 
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ridge or promontory, is a small aperture, called the Fenestra 
avaliSf or oval unndotOy which is accurately closed hy a 
delicate curtain. 4th, below the promontory, is another 
small opening termed the Fenestra rotunda, round window, 
over which is extended a fold of membrane, by which it, 
too, is shut up. 

Extending across the cavity of the tympanum, and 
reaching from the membrane of the drum to the Fenestra 
ovalis, are four little bones or ossicles. They are repre- 
sented in the sketch Fig. 1, magnified to about four times 
their natural size ; and are named respectively from their 
shape, — 

The Malleus or hammer, 
m; the Incus or anvil, t; 
the Orbicular or Lenticular 
bone, o; the Stapes or stirrup, 
s. Though so small, they are 
articulated with all the appa- 
Fig. 1. ratus of moveable joints, and 

are acted upon by appropriate muscles. The long handle of 
the Hammer is tied by ligament to the middle of the mem- 
brane of the Tympanum ; its head rests on the top of the 
Anvil; to the long foot of which is attached the Orbicular 
bone ; which is articulated with the head of the Stirrup; 
whose base protrudes into the oval window of the labyrinth, 
against which it constantly presses. A solid,^ bony, moveable 
communication is thus established, from the outer, across the 
middle, into the inner ear. 

The Inner Ear, or Labyrinth, as it is termed by anato- 
mists, on account of the intricacy of its winding passages, is 
usually divided, for description's sake, into the Vestibule, v, 
in Fig. 2 ; the Cochlea, c ; the Semicircular Canals, s c. 

These are all hollow ; are lined, with the exception of the 
Cochlea, by a delicate film of Periosteum, called the Mem* 

* Solid bodies convey sound better than the air does. 
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branout Labyrinth; and are filled vrith a thin transpareiit, 
geltttinous fluid, called the Perilymph On the membranous 
labyrititb are distributed the Ulti 
mate fibres of the nervea of hear 
ing. Upon the surface of the Ves- 
tibule, V, will be seen the open- 
ings Y o, the Fenestra oralis, and 
F B, the Fenestra rotunda A 
portion of the bony surface of 
the cochlea has been removed to 
show its interior structure. There 
are other aaatomtcat niceties,* 
with which it seems hardly worth 
while to trouble the reader, as 
they do not serve to expl^n the 
general process of the function of 
hearing. 

In the sketch Fig. 3, the principal parts are shown in 




Kg. 2. 




* Soch u the diltiiiction of the fluids into Perilymph and Endol^ph, 
tbe AmpuIlK, the Utricle, &.c. 
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their relative positions, though not quite of their natural size; 
for the ossicles are represented twice as large as thej really 
are, and the labyrinth nearly as much so. 

is the External Ear or Concha, with its depending lobe; 
If, the Meatus Auditorius, closed by t, the membrane of the 
Tympanum, to which is affixed the handle of the hammer ; 
o, the Ossicles. The base of the stapes is resting against 
the oval window of the Labyrinth l. e t, the Eustachian 
Tube. The Cavity or Tympanum is indicated by the 
darkened portion, between the membrane and the labyrinth. 

Although the structure of the different portions of the 
organ has been clearly made out, and their relative positions 
accurately defined, it is, confessedly, exceedingly difficult to 
particularise, with anything like exactness, the part which 
each takes in the discharge of their common function, and 
how it is fulfilled. Guided by a knowledge of their ana- 
tomical construction, and by the arrangement of the several 
parts, by the analogies which comparative anatomy affords, 
by the known laws of sound and vibrating substances, and 
by the effects of disease on different portions of the organ ; it 
is assumed, that the sonorous vibrations or pulses of sound 
which reach the external ear, are directed by it along the 
auditory canal ; striking against the membrane which closes 
the passage, they produce in it vibrations of corresponding 
frequency: the air* contained in the tympanum communi- 
cates these vibrations to the membrane covering the Fenestra 
rotunda ; while the Fenestra ovalis is similarly impressed by 
the base of the stapes, one of the links in the chain of 
ossicles, which juts into it. The perilymph, or fluid con- 
tained in the labyrinth, is thus undulated by every external 
sound, both through the medium of the air and by the solid 
chain of bones. The undulations so produced impress the 

* The tension and relaxation of the membrane are allowed, by the 
escape and return of the air into the cavity, through the Eustachian tube, 
which acts like the vent-hole in a drum's side. 
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extremities of the nervous filaments spread over the mem- 
branous labyrinth, and these impressions are followed by 
the sensation of sound. 

By this sense the circle of our acquaintance with exter- 
nal objects is very much enlarged. The diameter of its 
extreme limits is hardly less than 400 miles. The sounds 
of a cannonading between the English and Dutch, in 1672, 
were heard at Shrewsbury, and in Wales also, at least 200 
miles distant. Guns fired at Carlscroon were heard across 
the southern extremity of Sweden, as far as Denmark, 120 
miles off. Dr. Young relates, on the authority of Derham, 
that at Gibraltar the voice has been heard quite ten miles 
from the speaker. Lieut. Foster, who was with Captain 
Parry in the third Polar expedition, held a conversation 
with a man across the harbour of Port Bowen, a mile and 
a quarter away from where he stood. Dr. Hutton relates 
that he heard a person distinctly reading over water 
at 140 feet from him, but on land only 76 distant from 
him. 

These facts, though they refer more immediately to the 
phenomena of sound, serve to show how largely the circum- 
ference of our knowledge is extended by this particular 
sense ; for the impressions made upon the organs of touch, 
taste, and smell, are induced chiefly by bodies immediately 
in contact with them. 

The ear readily distinguishes such special sounds as are 
produced by special acts, and by different vibrating sub- 
stances : the crack of a whip, the report of a pistol, the 
blow of a hammer or mallet on wood, stone, or iron, are 
easily discriminated ; as are the modulations of the human 
voice, in the enunciation of 400 languages; and the force 
and quality of every tone. 

A musical note or tone is produced, if the pulsations of 
sound, evolved by a wind or stringed instrument, succeed 
each other so rapidly, that sixteen of them fall on the ear 

m2 
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within a second of time : for then, the impression made by 
the previous vibration remains until it is repeated. When 
the interval between the vibrations is long, the note is 
grave or low ; if the interval is short, that is, if the vibra- 
tions follow one another in quick succession, the sound 
produced is acute, and the note is termed high. It has 
been computed that the highest note consists of 64,000 
vibrations ; the lowest, as we have already mentioned, of 
16 in a second. These limits have been placed, hj another 
authority, at 32 and 73,000 respectively. The musical scale 
or gamut probably indicates multiples, or rather divisional 
and fractional parts, of the true numbers. 

A curious feature of this sense, and unique in the na- 
tural history of sensation, is, that although we have two 
ears, we only hear one sound. Anatomists show that there 
is no communication between the two organs, but they are 
so nicely tuned, so exactly poised, and their unison is so 
perfect, that they yield only one expression. 

This sense adds greatly to our happiness. As a counter- 
part of the faculty of speech, distinct from its usefulness, 
what incalculable amount of enjoyment it derives to us ! 
And, though some persons " do not care much about music;** 
jet, in some form or other, we all like the " harmony of 
sweet sounds.*^ For, if the bagpipe and the fiddle are as 
garlic to some tastes, yet they are honey to others; and 
the skylark's song, and the nightingale's, and the notes of 
the blackbird and the throstle, and of God's other cho- 
risters, and expressions of tenderness and tones of endear- 
ment, fall gratefully on every ear I 

It may, perhaps^ interest the reader to know, that if the 
external ear, and the membranous linings of the larger 
passages were left out, the whole of the machinery by which 
the functions of this sense are fulfilled, would, if it were 
taken to pieces and carefully packed, about fill the shell of a 
good-sized hazel nu« P. S. 



THE JACKAL (FOX OF SCRIPTURE). 

Canis aureus. 

Under the general name of Jackals are included seyeral 
species of the family of dogs, found in the warmer parts 
of Asia, and widely distributed over the continent of 
Africa. They are all gregarious in their habits, keeping 
together and hunting in packs. Belonging to a family 
^whose type is proverbial for sagacity and reason, the 
jackals seem well aware that there is strength in unity, 
and they, together, effect what individually their small, size 
would prevent them from accomplishing. It is only occa- 
sionally that the more powerful and savage wolf, belonging 
to the same family, hunts in packs ; the jackals seem con- 
stantly to do so. They are all of them of a more or less 
tawny colour ; and though the epithet "golden" can scarcely 
be, with strict propriety, applied to the hue of the species 
so abundantly scattered over Northern Africa and Eastern 
Asia, it is yet known to naturalists by the name of '^ Canis 
aureus,^* There seems to be no manner of doubt that it is 
chieily, if not almost wholly, to this animal that the Scrip- 
tures refer in the passages rendered "fox" and "foxes" 
by our venerable translators. For, although both the 
Common Fox, and that species described by Dr. Gray as 
the Vulpes JiavescenSy are found in Syria or its vicinity, 
and the Vulpes NUoUcus, or Egyptian Fox, abounds in 
Egypt, from the accounts of travellers in the Holy Land, 
the jackal seems to be the animal chiefly found there at the 
present time. Indeed the Hebrew word shctaly often trans- 
lated fox, differs but little in sound from chacal or chical, 
as the Arabs and Turks call the somewhat fox-like animal 
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which, in imitation of their name for it, we know as the 
jackal. 

There seems to be every reason for believing that it is 
the jackal that is mentioned in Judges, xv. 4, where we are 
told, that Samson went and caught ''three hundred foxes and 
took firebrands, and turned tail to tail, and put a firebrand 
in the midst between two tails. And when he had set the 
brands on fire, he let them go into the standing com of the 
Philistines, and burnt both the shocks, and also the standing 
com, with the vineyards and olives." Much has been 
written on this passage, some commentators, such as Dr. 
Kennicott,* rendering the word "foxes'* "sheaves of corn." 
With Dr. Shaw, however, and most travellers, we contend for 
the rendering in our translation. He remarks, "As the 
jackals are creatures by far the most common and familiar, 
as well as the most numerous, of those countries, several of 
them feeding often together, so we may well perceive the 
great possibility there was for Samson to take, or cause to 
be taken, three hundred of them."t It is curious, also, to 
know that at the Vulpinaria, or Feast of the Foxes, one 
of the ancient Roman festivals, by some supposed to have 
been borrowed from this event, it was the practice to couple 
foxes in this way, with a brand or lighted torch between 
them. 

The jackal is a common animal in Syria at the present 
day. Count Forbin, when visiting Ascalon, was struck with 
its desolation, which he thus describes : " It is without an 
inhabitant, ... in the vast churches not any echo is to 
be heard, save that of the cry of the jackal ; large fiocks of 
these animals are assembled in the great square, and they 
are at present the only rulers of Ascalon." It is evidently 
to this animal that Messrs. Bonar and M'Cheyne refer in 

* See note to Bagster's " Comprehensive Bible/' p. 295. 
t '* Travels in Part of Barbarj and the Levant," p. 175. 
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their Narrative,* " We did not enter Gribeon, because the sun 
Mras setting. As we crossed through the rich vineyards 
-which skirt the hill upon which Geeb stands, two foxes 
sprang out, and, crossing our path, ran into the corn-fields. 
The thick leafy shade of the vine conceals them from view, 
-while the fruit allures them ; like the secret destroyers 
mentioned in the Song (ii. 15), ' Take us the foxes, the 
little foxes that spoil the vines ; for our vines have tender 
grapes.' We saw before us, also, the mixture of standing 
com and vineyards, from one to the other of which the 
foxes ran when Samson set them loose. (Judges, xv. 5.)" 
The jackals of the Dukhun, which appear to be identical 
in species with those of the Levant and Persia, are terrible 
depredators in the vineyards of that part of India.f 

When Nehemiah was rebuilding the wall of Jerusalem, 
Tobiah the Ammonite, in derision, said that, "if a fox go up, 
he shall even break down their stone wall" (Neh. iv. 3) ; 
while Jeremiah, in his Lamentations, giving a proof of the 
desolation which had come over the mountain of Zion, says, 
** The foxes walk upon it" (v. 18). No one can read the 
narratives of Eastern travellers, from the time of old Maun- 
drell to Dr. Robinson or Lieut. Van de Velde, without 
seeing, on almost every page, the appositeness of these allu- 
sions. Our Saviour, when addressing the Scribe who came 
to Him, as the most striking example and instance of His 
want of earthly comforts exclaimed, " The foxes have holes^ 
and the birds of the air have nests ; but the Son of Man 
hath not where to lay his head" (Matt. viii. 20). 

He " who spake as never man spake" applied the striking 
name to the crafty and wicked Herod, " Go ye and tell that 
fox" (Luke, xiii. 32); while Ezekiel, denouncing woe on 
** the foolish prophets, that follow their own spirit and have 

* " Narrative of a Mission of Inquiry to the Jews," p. 203. 

f Dr. Horsfield. " Catalogue of Mammalia in East India House," p. 81. 
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seen nothing,** exclaims, " O Israel, thy prophets are like 
the foxes in the deserts.*' (Ezek. xiii. 4.) 

It is during the night that the jackal is particnlarlj ac- 
tive, and at such times it prowls about in packs of from 
forty to one hundred individuals or more. Kotzebue re- 
marks, that it is then much bolder than during the day, and 
carries off boots, shoes, harness, and any article made of 
leather, toughness being no impediment or great resistance 
to its well-filled jaws. When hungry it enters churchyards, 
like the hysena, and digs up recently buried bodies. That 
traveller says, that " its howl shakes the very soul ;" while 
Admiral Beechey, in his " Travels on the Northern Coast 
of Africa," comparQs its crying to a gigantic musical con- 
cert. He says, "It must be confessed that it has some- 
thing in it rather appalling when heard for the first time at 
night ; and as they usually come in packs, the first shriek 
which is uttered is always the signal for a general chorus. 
We hardly know a sound which partakes less of harmony 
than that which is at present in question ; and, indeed, the 
sudden burst of the answering long-protracted scream, suc- 
ceeding immediately the opening note, is scarcely less im- 
pressive than the roll of a thunder-clap immediately after a 
flash of lightning. The effect of this music is very much 
increased when the first note is heard in the distance, a cir- 
cumstance which often occurs, and the answering yell bursts 
out from several points at once, within a few yards or feet 
of the place where the auditors are sleeping." 

The prophet Jeremiah, in the judgment pronounced upon 
Babylon, alludes to the "wild beasts of the desert" dwelling 
there ( Jer. 1. 39) along with the " wild beasts of the islands," 
the former word being tziim or zitm, and the latter ifim or nm, 
in the original, both of this and other passages so rendered by 
our translators. Dr. Shaw, who was so familiar with the habits 
of the different animals of the East, concludes that the latter 
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'were jackals^ while the other creature was the Siyah-gush^ 
a small lynx -like cat with black ears. That traveller has 
observed jackals and these animals associated together, 
while gnawing at carcasses which the lion is supposed to 
have fed upon the night before. In the East both these 
animals, from being generally regarded as finders out of 
prey for " the king of the beasts," are often called the " lion's 
providers,"* and by this name the jackal is often exhibited 
in travelling menageries. It is very unlikely, however, that 
there is any other foundation for such an intercourse be- 
tween these two beasts than common report, any more than 
there is ground for believing that the vultures, associated 
-with them sometimes on the same carcass, are also purveyors 
of provision for the lion. " Where the carcass is, thither are 
the eagles gathered together." When David was in the wil- 
derness of Judah, hiding from his persecutors, he prophesied 
that his enemies would " fall by the sword," and that their 
]t>odies "would be a portion for foxes" (Psalm Ixiii. 10) ;f 

* In India, too, the native sportsmen, according to Mr. Elliot of 
Wolfelee, nniyersally believe that an old jackal is in constant attendance 
on the tiger, and when they hear its cry, the vicinity of the tiger is conil* 
dently pronounced. — '^ Horsfield's Catalogue,'' p. 81. 

f A passage well illustrated by the terrible description in Byron's 
" Siege of Corinth:"— 

*' He saw the lean dogs beneath the wall 
Hold o'er the dead their carnival, 
Gorging and growling o'er carcass and limb ; 
They were too busy to bark at him ! 
From a Tartar's skull they had stripp'd the flesh, 
As ye peel the fig when its fruit is fresh ; 
And their white tusks crunch'd o'er the whiter skull, 
As it slipp'd through their jaws, when their edge grew dull ; 
As they lazily mumbled the bones of the dead. 
When they scarce could rise from the spot where they fed ; 
So well had they broken a lingering fast 
With those who had fallen for that night's repast." 
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the word here translated foxes is shaalim. The jackal still 
frequents the verj mountain -ranges where the persecuted 
king wandered so long, and so frequently observed the ani- 
mals and scenerj which surrounded him. 

Messrs. Hemprich and Ehrenberg* killed a dog in Syria 
which seems only a variety of the jackal. This was named 
Vauie by the natives of Lebanon, — a name derived from its 
howling noise, and an imitation of part of which these tra- 
vellers give in a foot-note, Vau-ii-ii vau-iiy Sec. Sec. The 
Hebrew word, already alluded to, is included in this, and 
they are both evidently applied to the jackal from the dismal 
notes which it utters, not always as an indication of hunger 
or ferocity ; for, horrid and stunning as the chorus seems' to 
the ear of man, the sounds would often appear to indicate 
that these social animals are pleased. 

The Hindus of the lowest caste believe themselves to be 
of the same species with this animal. They are taught that 
through eternal transmigrations they shall never rise higher 
than jackals. Lord Glenelg, in his Cambridge prize poem, 
** On the Restoration of Learning in the East," thus alludes 
to this miserable belief: — 

** At Brahma's stem decree, as ages roU, 
New shapes of clay await the immortal soul, 
Darkling condemned in forms obscene to prowl. 
And swell the midnight melancholy howl !" 

A. W. 

* ** Symbolse Physicae. Mammalia." 
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NOTES ON NORWAY. 

No. III. 

A Village on Stilts. Salmon-fishing. St. Ann's Fair. 
The Sver-fjord Gtlacier. The Captain ashore. A 
Mountain ascended. Ulle's Departure. 

Towards the upper extremity the Sogne Fjord narrows 
rapidly, terminating between bare and treeless rocks, which 
shoot high into the air their polished and nearly perpen- 
dicular sides, as if to cover with a helmet of iron the head 
of the ravine. And here a copious river empties its waters 
into the Qord, upon which is situate the straggling village of 
XiCirdalsoren. 

Casting anchor, we immediately landed upon a rude 
jetty, and walked upwards to the village, of course built 
of wood, the houses being for the most part elevated upon 
wooden stakes, as is common throughout the rural parts 
of Norway, to preserve them from the incursion of rats. 
Reaching the river our lines were soon launched on the cur- 
rent, in the hope of securing some of those salmon of which 
we had heard so much ; without the least success, however. 
Eut, in the hope that farther up we might fall in with better 
sport, we fished up the river, sending back to Leirdalsoren 
for a conveyance. It was not long of overtaking us, and 
proved to be a country cart, in which we got our first expe- 
rience of Norsk charioteering. The road was hilly, but the 
brisk little pony no sooner saw a descent before him, than 
he set off at full speed, leaving us no alternative but to hold 
hard by the sides of the springless vehicle, which went 
bouncing and careering down the steep hilla in a way that 
threatened the dislocation of all the unhappy human bones 
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within it. The evening had grown sombre, which the better 
suited the character of the scenerj. The gorge through 
which the river flows is narrow, shut in by frowning moun- 
tains of great height, with foaming torrents leaping down 
their dark sides. Birch is almost the only tree that seems 
to flourish here ; but there is a stripe of rich cultivation 
along the banks of the Elv. Splendid crops of barley, rye, 
and potatoes, wound along the belt of level land which, at 
least in the lower valley, lay between the river and the 
mountains. A terrible solitude seems to preside over the 
valley, and, in gazing into the far recesses of the dark moun- 
tains, the mind is irresistibly disposed to melancholy. Per- 
haps no scene in Norway, not even the craggy desolations of 
the outer islands, impressed us so forcibly with this sense of 
gloom. 

When we had proceeded about ten miles up the valley, 
we halted at what appeared a favourable spot for fishing, 
and separating to considerable distances, agreed to rendez- 
vous at a certain spot on the river's bank. When we reached 
the trysting -place, it turned out that in so far as the much- 
coveted " lax " were concerned, the success was no better 
than formerly. The truth is, that in this river, and others 
similarly situated at the base of lofty mountains whose ex- 
tensive table-lands of snow send down large quantities of 
ice-cold water at this period, there is no salmon-fishing to be 
got till much later in the season. Some of the more northern 
rivers, where the mountains are of greatly less elevation, 
ofier good sport to the salmon-fisher much earlier than the 
rivers of the south. We were more than amply repaid^ 
however, by the gloomy grandeur of the scenery. Our little 
pony, refreshed by the delay, soon measured the homeward 
road. We found Leirdalsoren in a state of festive excite- 
ment as we passed through it, and reached our yacht about 
nine o'clock at night. 
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Having taken some refreshment, of which we all stood in 
considerable need, we came on deck again. The scene that 
presented itself on the common before the village was an 
animated one : a huge bonfire, and large groups of people, 
being all that we could distinguish from the yacht. Two of 
us resolved to go and witness for ourselves the festivities in 
honour of St. Ann's Day. Accordingly, taking Ulle with 
us, we landed about midnight. On our way to the village, 
we had to force a passage through herds of ponies and cattle 
which bivouacked on the road : they had been brought for 
sale to the great fair of St. Ann's Day to this village, which, 
though very small in itself, acquires importance from being 
the largest to be found in a very wide extent of country. It 
seems, too, to be a military station. Considerable numbers 
of soldiers were mixed up with the country people. We ex- 
tract a few notes of this midnight excursion, taken at the 
time : — 

" In a saunter through the village we found its streets 
very quiet, though the ale-shops were full. The tempta- 
tion these offered proved too much for Ulle, who deserted us 
here, and did not return till six next morning. We soon 
reached the open space which seemed to be the village com- 
mon. A huge bonfire burned in the centre, with a large 
assemblage of rejoicing boys around it. Two old boats, 
with their fizzing resin and tar, formed the chief aliment of 
the fire, whose heat was not ungrateful, as it was now past 
one A.H. At considerable distances from the fire, and from 
one another, were three groups of happy, but quiet and 
respectable people, gazing at the dancers who figured in the 
enclosed spaces to the sound of a violin. In passing from 
group to group we met with the greatest respect and atten- 
tion. They were everywhere eager to make room for us, 
and to let us witness their characteristic dances. The most 
peculiar of them was a dance called ^ Houlikin,' by a single 
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man, in which, first swinging himself to one side in way of 
preparation, he then whirls himself rapidlj round to the 
other, swinging his feet high into the air : had it been in a 
house, he would have kicked the roof. The exertion was 
evidently great, as the performer, after four or five such 
grotesque somersets, with brief interludes of rude dancing, 
seemed quite exhausted. They showed no small alacrity in 
this performance, but only one or two in each group seemed 
adepts in it, as the services of the same individuals were 
repeatedly demanded for behoof of the foreigners present. 
There was a good deal of waltzing and ' houlikin,' which 
they did gracefully, though with a sombreness, and even 
solemnity in the mien of the dancers, that would have done 
honour to a Dutch burgomaster and his wife. There was 
the utmost propriety and modesty in the conduct of all we 
saw : the mirth was of a quiet and peaceful kind, there was 
no boisterous laughter, but, instead, a general air of peace- 
ful contentment. There was not a drop of liquor circulating 
among them, and all were perfectly sober. 

^' It may be as well here to mention, that we have heard 
from several quarters that the general love of * brandt- 
wein' is on the decline, so that old Caledonia had better 
take care lest she outstrip in drunkenness the one country of 
the world which has hitherto outrun her in this vice. 

" Little Leirdalsoren was evidently unable to supply 
beds to all the strangers who had poured into it on St. 
Ann's Day, and the peasants from afar seemed to fancy 
dancing the best mode of keeping themselves warm. We 
observed that the belles of the evening made a vigorous re* 
sistance to the demand of their partners the prelude to every 
dance, and generally yielded only when fairly dragged into 
the centre of the ring. We saw, of course, considerable 
variety of costume, the scarlet head-dress forming the most 
conspicuous feature. The splendid light of the North was 
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all the while gleaming over the hills, and the scene was one 
of no common beautj, as, after threading our way through 
the irregular streets of Leirdalsoren, we were, a little after 
two, pulling briskly towards our yacht." 

In descending the fjord a day or two after this, we were 
so much fascinated with the beauty of a glacier in the Sver 
Fjord, and the grandeur of the mountains from which it 
descended, that we resolved on an exploring expedition. 

Soon after midnight we were roused, and, with the des- 
perate struggle which is necessary to throw off the delicious 
beginnings of slumber — for we had only been an hour in 
bed — we sprang from our berths. Then ensued the bustle 
of preparation, the selection of garments suited for the expe- 
dition, the stuffing of biscuits and cheese and cold roast fowl 
into the ever-ready fishing-basket. One of our party was 
unable to accompany us in this expedition; our captain 
took his place. On reaching the head of the Fjord, a 
guide was our first requirement, so, climbing a steep brow, 
we reached a cottage. No bolts or bars are needed to 
secure the tranquillity of the Norsk peasant, so, opening 
the door, I entered along with Ulle. The room in which 
we found ourselves was a spacious one, fragrant as usual 
with juniper, but tenanted, as we soon found to our cost, 
in virtue of a kind of communism which seems to pre- 
vail in all latitudes of continental Europe, by more than 
human occupants. The pater-familias and his spouse were 
snoring lustily^. unconscious of intruders. " Gute morgeriy* 
I said, in a loud voice, coming up to the bedside, but a pro- 
founder snore was the only response. " Gute morgen^^ 
Half in his sleep, he uttered the word " wa^," which seemed 
to him more appropriate than " morgenP Ulle, however, 
not troubled with over-scrupulousness, cut the matter short 
by seizing the slumbering husband by the shoulders, and, 
after giving him a hearty shake, telling him that he mus 
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guide us to the glacier. His eyes slowly opened as he 
uttered the monosyllable '^ net" (no) with prolonged em- 
phasis. His wife, too, began to echo his nets. But on 
clinking a few orts together, and giving a hint that Tre 
wished besides to purchase one of their sheep, their views of 
the matter began to change; and soon the husband viras 
dressing, and the wife taking me to the sheep-pen, we 
fixed upon the fattest of the lot, for which we agreed to pay 
seven orts, or about six shillings. We had a long walk of 
six or seven miles up the bottom of the valley before the 
ascent commenced. The apparent distance in this case, as 
in so many others, was very much less than the real dis- 
tance. The glacier we wished to explore looked as if it 
came down nearly to the sea when viewed from a position a 
few miles down the fjord. The truth is, measurement of 
distances in scenery of this character is a matter of great 
difficulty. 

The early morning was glorious, and its pure, fresh, 
elastic air most exhilarating. Our path following the wind- 
ings of the valley conducted us among rich patches of mea- 
dow, potatoes, oats, rye, and barley, interspersed prettily 
among the pine and birch which abound in the valley, with 
here and there even a few small elms. Craggy precipices 
frowned around us, while, as usual, boiling cataracts plunged 
and dashed down the steeps. On the northern slopes patches 
of snow came down to the very border of the bottom of the 
valley. 

Bemote as was the region, wooden huts and hamlets were 
not wanting. The numbers of wooden erections assembled 
in little villages, throughout Norway generally, are apt to 
convey an erroneous impression to the eye of the stranger. 
So many as four or five of these timber tenements often re- 
present only a single family. The reason of this is, that the 
^.cessive abundance of pine tempts them to build separate 
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storehouses for the various kinds of farm produce, winter 
supplies, and such other commodities as they possess. In 
this i¥aj one frequently comes to a village of imposing 
aspect, consisting of forty or fifty houses, of which the whole 
population will turn out not to exceed perhaps ten families. 
The same cause makes the Norwegian peasant master of 
roomy and airy apartments for himself and his family, no 
parallel to which can be found even among our best-con- 
ditioned peasantry. A circumstance this very favourable to 
Norwegian morality, and an important element towards 
health and comfort. The room in which we found our 
guide sleeping was probably not less than twenty feet 
square. 

At last the ascent began through pine -forest, of gra- 
dually diminishing stature. This at length yielded to birch, 
and the birch by degrees gave place to heather and moss. 
When we had ascended about 2000 feet we reached a saeter, 
or mountain chalet, inhabited only while the cattle are 
driven up to their summer pasturage in the mountains. 
This is done to a vast extent over the whole of Norway, in 
order to save the hay and other products of the valleys for 
winter use. In this valley, and in others farther north, we 
observed numerous rude screens or palings made of birch for 
the purpose of drying the hay, which is wattled among the 
branches of it. This expedient is rendered necessary by the 
shortness of their summer, and in capricious seasons is some- 
times the means of saving the crops. We observed this 
practice to be still more general in the neighbourhood of 
Trondhjem, where there is increased necessity for it. 

After scaling a final height, we found ourselves standing 
above the glacier, in a position that commanded a noble 
view of it. It takes its origin from extensive snow-fields or 
snae-brae, which slope downwards from the mountain-tops, 
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several gorges converging at this point and yielding their 
icj supply to the glacier, which makes a rapid descent, shut 
in on either side bj nearly precipitous rocks. The surface 
of the glacier is very rugged, being traversed by deep and 
irregular crevasses ; its lower part, however, consists of 
comparatively smooth blue ice. It appears to be of very 
difficult access, and it lay too far below us to admit of our 
trying to reach its surface. We accordingly lay down to 
enjoy the beauty of the magnificent scene, and to discuss the 
contents of our basket, — ^an occupation for which we were 
well prepared, as it was now half-past seven o'clock. The 
height we had reached, as indicated by the aneroid baro- 
meter, was 3200 feet. One reason why we started so soon 
after midnight was to avoid the heat of the sun. But 
already we found his direct rays so overpowering, that four 
of us, as soon as we had finished breakfast, fell fast asleep 
on the bare rocks. 

We were soon however aroused, as we had determined 
to attempt the ascent of the loftiest summit on the side of 
the valley on which we then were. This mountain is known 
among the peasants by the name of Gaat-op-hesteUy or '^ Up 
goes the horse," in allusion to the story of a horse which 
once strayed to this dreary elevation. It was, of course, 
deeply covered with snow, and our guide did not profess 
much knowledge of it ; nor, in all probability, had the foot 
of southern ever befqre scaled these snowy heights. This 
last consideration did not diminish our desire to accomplish 
the ascent. Our trusty captain, however, who for the last 
hour or two had followed us not without sundry grumblings, 
here fairly gave in. Leaving us, he began to descend, de- 
claring that he would rather buffet against the stifiest north- 
wester than encounter the sun and the snows of these out- 
landish mountains. He complained for two or three weeks 
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after of pains in all his bones, and could never again be pre- 
vailed upon to encounter with us the fatigues and perils of 
the land. 

The ascent was up steep slopes of snow ; in one place 
conducting us along a narrow ridge crowned bv a snow-drift, 
-which terminated in a precipitous edge forming a lofty snow- 
cliff. Nearer the summit we had to take a somewhat perilous 
passage. To the left rose a black precipice, along whose 
foot we must pass. The valley below this was literally 
filled up with snow. But the snow which filled it was un- 
fortunately traversed by a tremendous chasm of great depth 
and of considerable length, which ran parallel to the preci- 
pice, and within a few feet of it. The pathway of snow 
hetween the precipice and the crevasse must be passed, for 
there appeared to be no other access to the summit. The 
snow had been considerably softened by the sun's influence, 
and we were not without anxiety lest the wall of snow 
might yield beneath our weight, and precipitate us into the 
yawning chasm, from which there would have been no pos- 
sibility of rescue. We therefore set cautiously about our 
task, determined, if we saw any symptoms of yielding, to 
retreat rather than run any needless risk. Our manly guide 
went first, planting his footsteps with the utmost circum- 
spection in the yielding snow. One by one we followed 
cautiously and silently, taking step for step in his deep 
footprints, and it was with no small satisfaction that we 
saw the last of the party pass the further extremity of the 
chasm. We thus flanked the precipice, and a rapid pull up 
the final snowy slope, which was of extreme steepness, 
brought us suddenly to the summit of Gaat-op-hesten, a 
height of 4800 feet, as indicated by the aneroid. The view 
that burst upon us here was one of the grandest it is pos- 
sible to imagine. The atmosphere was intensely clear, 
revealing to us a very wide extent of view. For sixty miles 

4 N 
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or more oa every side the eye ranged oyer a perfect sea of 
billowy mountains, composed of bare gneiss, and granite, 
and snow. The uniformity of outline that is character! stie 
of a large proportion of the mountain-heights of Norway 
was observable here, but finely varied by the wild pinnacles 
of the Hurungeme range, with the needlelike summit of 
SkagstoU'tind (tind corresponds to the French aiguille) 
towering above the rest to a height of 7877 feet ; while 
against the opposite horizon rose the strange and unmis- 
takable form of a solitary island mountain we had observed 
at the mouth of the Sogne Fjord. Then running seaward 
were easily traceable the summits of the two parallel ranges 
which shut in the Sogne Fjord, while at only one or two 
points could a glimpse of the Fjord itself be obtained. Im- 
mediately below us, on the opposite side of Gaat-op-hesten, 
stretched a vast plain of spotless snow, and beyond this 
again a frozen lake. The impression conveyed by this scene 
it is not possible to convey by description. We wish we could 
have had with us one of the class of travellers who decry 
mountain-climbing as though it never repaid the trouble ; 
we wish that his eye could have ranged over this almost un- 
limited circle of snow, and ice, and granite, and Arctic deso- 
lation, while the unclouded heaven, like a vast concave 
mirror, seemed to sparkle with the reflected splendours of 
the snow : if he had a soul at all, it must have been kindled 
by such a scene. 

Descending by the opposite side, we regained our yacht 
about five in the afternoon; and scarcely had we got on 
board when heavy clouds began rapidly to cover the moun- 
tains we had just descended, and a peal of thunder — a thing 
of comparatively rare occurrence in these latitudes — burst 
right overhead. We congratulated ourselves that we had 
reached shelter in time. Though the wind was ahead and 
the tackings very frequent through the night, there were 
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some of us who, turning in at eight o'clock, enjoyed twelve 
hours of such slumber as is the reward only of toil. The 
next morning found us all refreshed and vigorous ; the poor 
captain alone crept about with uneasiness, and carried with 
Mm sullen remembrances of the dangers and sorrows of the 
shore. 

We continued to tack down the Sogne Fjord against a 
head -wind and under a cloudy sky. The aspect of the 
scenery was greatly altered since the time when we sailed 
upwards under a cloudless heaven. Now the mountains 
were shrouded in mist and rain, and from beneath the 
w^hite rolling clouds sprung the furious cascades swollen by 
the stormy showers. The mountains, more than half- veiled, 
seemed to gain in height. The sombreness of the weather 
harmonised with the solemn grandeur of the scenery, and 
the effect produced upon the mind was an overpowering 
sense of vastness, solitude, and melancholy. 

About four o'clock on the morning of the 29th Ulle left 
us. We landed him on a promontory at a considerable dis- 
tance from the point where we had taken him up, giving 
him a few marks extra in consideration of this inconvenience 
to him. He would have a journey over bare rocks, and be 
dependent on the assistance of casual boats to take him 
from island to island, eje he could reach his destination. I 
went ashore with him, under drenching rain, to see the 
last of him ; and I confess that it was not without very 
lively feelings of regret that I felt the warm pressure of 
the wild but honest fellow's hand, as he gave me a fisher- 
man's parting blessing. R. H. L. 



TIMES OF REFRESHING. 
Chap. V. 

The sixteenth century was a time of marvellous refresh- 
ing to all the nations of Europe. Hardly one was left 
unvisited. Over some the shower threw itself more largely, 
on others more scantily ; but the drops from the skirts of 
that vast cloud, now hovering over Europe, were falling 
everywhere. In some places man's enmity to Christ and 
His Gospel prevailed. The rain evaporated as it descended, 
and its fruits speedily disappeared. Persecution sterilized 
the ground and withered up each leaf and blossom as they 
put themselves forth. How madly man fought against God ! 
How terrible the victory he won I 

Tens of thousands would not be the sum of the numbers 
which Europe then gave to Christ. That era forms one of 
history's brightest and most glorious pages. 

Yet it is not of numbers merely that we can write, 
though so many thousands were then added to the Church. 
It is the intense vitality of the Christianity of that time that 
we delight to dwell upon. In freshness, fervour, power, life, 
and consistent symmetry of profession, little since the days 
of the Apostles, has been witnessed like it. So mightily 
grew the Word of God and prevailed. 

Let us take our stand beside some of those witnesses for 
Christ, of whose story history has left us some rare frag- 
ments. Let us look at them in their doings, and sayings, 
and sufferings. Let us accompany them to the firesides, or 
the highway, or the pulpit, or the stake. Thus we shall 
learn much concerning their times. They themselves will 
teach us what great things God did for them and for their age. 

In the year 1523, we find two Augustine friars, by name 
Henry Voes and John Esch, suffering martyrdom for Christ. 
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They hare learned the way of life through the death of the 

Great Substitute; and they not only rejoice in it themselves, 

but tell it abroad in their monastery, in which the truth so 

spread, that at their death the heretical community has to be 

dissolved, and its head, — " Jacob the Lutheran," — by means 

of threats and injuries, forced for a season to recant. These 

two martyr-friars are soon made to pay the primitive penalty 

for believing in the Son of God. They are degraded and 

spoiled of their friars' weeds. They are led out to the 

slaughter; and they go "joyfullie and merrylie," protesting 

this day of their doom on earth to be the day long desired. 

They embrace the stake. They sing and praise the Lord. 

The fire is kindled beneath them. " Methinks ye strew rosett 

under my feet," is the only utterance that escapes their lips. 

About the same time died by violence and fire, Henry 

Sutphen, a monk, in the " city of Dithmarsch, on the borders 

of Germany." He stood as a faithful witness for Christ in a 

most ungodly town, where his testimony was rejected by 

most, and he himself at last most brutally put to death. 

Xet he did not live nor die in vain. " About that time," 

writes the old historian, "many other godly persons, for the 

testimony of the Gospel, were thrown into the river Rhine, 

and into other rivers." In Halle, Prague, Meltenberg, 

"Vienna, &c., we find not a few faithful martyrs giving up 

their lives for Christ. The Word has gone abroad into 

every city. Satan rages. Man strives to check it. But in 

vain. 

At Meaux John Clerk boldly preaches Christ and His 
free pardons in opposition to the Pope and his bought ones. 
His testimony is not heard. His town rejects it; and he 
himself is torn to pieces by inches, and "the residue of 
his life that remained in his rent body is committed to the 
fire." Yet afterwards Meaux yields many martyrs. 

But at Toumay John Castellane finds a more open 

n2 
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door. The Word of the Lord comes in power. His enemies 
lead him to the stake (1525) ; but his death is eyen mightier 
than his life. His constancy under shame and torture pro- 
vokes Tcrj many, *' so that not only a great company of ig- 
norant people were thereby drawn to the knowledge of the 
verity, but also a 'great number, who had already some taste 
thereof, were greatly confirmed by his constant and valiant 
death." And here the old chronicler adds, ^' It would fill 
another volume to comprehend the acts and stories of all 
those who, in other countries, at the rising of the Gros- 
pel, suffered for the same ; but, praised be the Lord, every 
region almost hath its own history-writer, who sufficiently 
Rath discharged that part of duty." 

At St. Hippobte, in Lorraine, Wolfgang Schuch, a 
German, labours with large success, though his day is 
cut short. The whole town casts away its images and 
idolatries, " so reformable God made the hearts of the people, 
and such affection they had to their minister." But Satan 
envies his success. The Duke of Lorraine threatens not 
only the minister with death, but the whole heretical town 
with sword and fire. Wolfgang stands forward in defence 
of his fellow-citizens, and of that Gospel which they had so 
heartily received. He writes, maintaining the innocence of 
the town, and also "opening and explaining the cause 
and state of the Gospel and of our salvation, consisting 
only in the free grace of God, through faith in Christ His 
Son." In vain. He must die. But his books must die 
first. They are cast into the fiames before his eyes, and 
then he himself is placed amid the faggots, singing with a joy- 
ful voice the fifty-first Psalm, " till the smoke and the flame 
took from him both voice and life." 

In Louvain arose the cry of "heresy," — "Lutheranism,"— 
about 1540. The Word of God had penetrated the town, 
and many were listening to the grand news. The persecutor 
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kindled his fire to destroy the heretics, and twenty-eight 
men and women there went cheerfully to death for the name 
of Christ. 

In "Gaunt, and other parts of Flanders," the Gospel 
spread itself abroad. Blessed and wide was the refreshing 
there. But the Adversary soon roused himself, and " great 
persecution followed, so that there was no city nor town in 
all Flanders wherein some either were not expulsed, or be- 
headed, or condemned to perpetual prison, or had not their 
goods confiscated, neither was there any respect for age or 
sex; at Gaunt especially many there were of the head men, 
who, for religion's sake, were burned. ... At one time as 
good as two hundred men and women t6gether were brought 
out of the country about, into the city, of whom some were 
drowned, some buried quick, some privily made away, others 
sent to perpetual prison ; whereby all the prisons and towers 
thereabout were replenished with prisoners and captives, and 
the hands of the hangman tired with slaying and killing, 
to the great sorrow of all who knew the Gospel." 

Very largely had the shower fallen on Bohemia towards 
the middle of the century; for in the year 1555, no fewer 
than two hundred ministers and preachers of the gospel 
were banished out of the borders for "preaching against 
the superstition of the Bishop of Rome, and extolling the 
glory of Christ." 

Locarno, a town on the Lago Maggiore, partook abun- 
dantly of the refreshing. The Word spread in that region 
till the Adversary prevailed, and the faithful were cast into 
exile. In their exile, however, they preached the Gospel to 
other places, God making the wrath of man to praise Him. 

Two good men, by name Francis Warlut and Alexander 
Dayken, went through various countries, preaching the 
Gospel and visiting the churches. At last, being pressed in 
spirit as to their own native district — the lower parts of 
Germany, — they returned thither to make known the tidings 
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of eternal life which they had preached elsewhere. Hindered 
from gathering the people within the town of Domick to 
which they came, they went to a back field or wood without 
the walb, and there, under the free sky, they preached 
Christ to eager crowds. When thus met, the enemy came 
upon them ; thirty were taken, and the two preachers be- 
headed. This was in 1662. 

The extent to which the Gospel spread in France at this 
time is almost incredible. Not in Grermany — not in Eng- 
land — not in Scotland — had it spread farther, if indeed so 
far. The early Church-history of France is too little known. 
It is a marvellous one; not the less marvellous, because 
Satan was permitted so fearfully to vent his rage against 
the saints, alternately whitening its plains with martjrr- 
ashes and soaking its soil with martyr-blood, till that king- 
dom, which promised to be like the garden of the Lord, was 
scorched into a desolate wilderness, where little else has 
thriven since save the poisonous growths of infidelity and 
crime. 

In Aymond de Lavoy we see the faithful preacher of 
Christ's gospel, gathering out a church at St. Faith's, in 
Anjou, and soon after suffering martyrdom at Bordeaux in 
1543, after having wrought no mean work for his Master in 
these parts. 

In William Husson, the Rouen Apothecary, we see the 
zealous tract'distributor. Taking his stand at the palace- 
gate when the Council was dismissing, he ^' scattered certain 
books concerning Christian doctrine and the abuse of men's 
traditions." The magistrates are roused. The gates are 
locked, and diligent search made ** in all the inns and hostel- 
ries" to discover the bold aggressor. The search was fruit- 
less. William, after scattering all his tracts, had quietly 
returned to the widow's house in the suburbs where he was 
lodged, and having saddled his horse, rode away. Not 
finding him in the city, posts were sent out into all quarter s 
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to track his steps. The second search was successful. Our 
fervent apothecary, with his freight of tracts about him, was 
at length seized. "The said William was taken by the 
-way, riding to Dieppe, and brought again to Rouen ; and, 
being there examined, declared his faith boldly, and how he 
came of purpose to disperse those books in Rouen, and went 
to do the like at Dieppe.*' His sentence was the fire. But 
first his tongue was cut out ; and being bereft of the power 
of speech, Jie was made to listen to the sermon of a Car- 
melite friar. " When the friar had ceased his sermon, this 
godly Husson had his hands and feet bound behind his back, 
and with a pulley was lifted up into the air ; and when the 
fire was kindled, he was let down into the flame — where the 
blessed martyr, with a smiling and cheerful countenance, 
looked up to heaven, never moving nor stirring, till he let 
down his head and gave up his spirit. All the people there 
present were not a little astonied thereat, and were in diverse 
opinions : some saying that he had a devil ; others maintain- 
ing the contrary, saying, if he had a devil he should have 
fallen into despair. This Carmelite friar aforesaid was 
called Delanda ; he was afterwards converted and preached 
the Gospel." 

Thus it was by voice and by book that the Gospel took 
its way over France. A noble forerunner this of the col- 
porteurs of later times ! 

The five students of Lausanne are worthy of record. 
On that university the shower seems to have in some measure 
fallen. These five young Frenchmen, from different pro- 
vinces, had learned the way of life whilst busied in their 
studies. A common faith and hope drew them together. 
Then they remembered home and friends. They called to 
mind parents and relatives that knew not God. They came 
to a common resolution to return home in order to make 
known that salvation which they had found at Lausanne. 
They did so ; but their time was brief. The enemy found 
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them, and soon brought them to the stake. In the first 
bloom of opening youth they were called to martyrdom. 
Most joyfully did they die, witnessing for Christ, and bid- 
ding one another be of good cheer. 

No city, no village, no region, seemed to escape llie fall- 
ing drops. Everywhere throughout the kingdom the re- 
freshing came down. On monasteries, on universities, on 
the palace and on the cottage, on the mountain and in the 
valley, the cloud seemed to rest, and from its ample skirts it 
shook the plenteous rain. 

Time would fail to tell the wonders then wrought in 
France. What results have been seen since these days ? 
What have the sword, the fire, the rack, the gallows done? 
Is that kingdom to be visited again ? Is vengeance or bless- 
ing to be the answer to the martyr-cry of two centuries ? 
Has the blood of the saints watered or scorched the soil ? 

H. B. 
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Nothing shows more strikingly the decline of the Papacy 
in Spain than the law lately carried in the Cortes, by a ma- 
jority of 168 to 12, authorising the sale of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty. What may be the present value of the Church's 
possessions in Spain we do not know, but at the commence- 
ment of the century a fifth part of the arable land of the 
kingdom belonged to the clergy ; and as, besides being badly 
cultivated, it paid no taxes, it was a double source of na- 
tional impoverishment. The measure which has now appro- 
priated to public exigencies this sacred soil we are not called 
on to discuss, but the fact that it was so easily carried shows 
how times have changed in the Peninsula. The Pope has 
recalled his nuncio, but the authorities betray no nervous- 
ness under threatenings which would once have made the 
"most Catholic" ' ble. 
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* 

For some years remarkable success has attended the 
missioDS of American Protestants among the Armenians 
of Turkey, and latterly there has been a great demand for 
the Christian Scriptures among officers in the Turkish army 
and among the Mahometan inhabitants of Constantinople. 
The excellent Dutch ambassador at the Porte, Count Zuylen 
de Nyevelt, says, " Humanly speaking, there is probably no 
place in the world so well disposed as Turkey at the present 
moment for receiving the Gospel. The Armenian Church 
is in great agitation, and as the Koran loses each day its 
prestige and authority in the eyes of the people, all souls in 
the least serious will have to make the choice between Pro- 
testantism and Catholicism, since strong and traditional an- 
tipathies separate them from the Greek Church." Efforts 
are now making by the French and English Governments to 
induce the Porte to declare the renunciation of his religion 
by a Mussulman no longer a capital crime. Should these 
representations succeed, as there is every reason to hope that 
they will, a better day will ere long dawn on Turkey. 

We have been much interested by an account in the 
American papers of the opening of a commodious place of 
Christian worship for the Chinese at Sacramento, California. 
At the first service there was a crowded attendance. 

From the third Report of the " Working Men's Educa- 
tional Union,*' it appears that, in addition to 175 previously 
issued, they have during the past year published 75 diagrams 
for the purpose of illustrating lectures on such subjects as 
Nineveh, Missions, the Literary History of the Bible, and 
the Reformation in England. It is gratifying to find that 
not only have lectures on such subjects commanded large 
and enthusiastic auditories, even in regions as remote as 
Constantinople and the Crimea, but that in many instances 
working men have themselves been the lecturers, and have 
successfully ministered to the amusement and instruction of 
their companions. 
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Acting on a principle which is likely to be followed in 
the public offices of our own country, the Government of 
India has thrown open its civil appointments to public com- 
petition. The first series of twenty has just been awarded. 
There were 113 candidates, who underwent an examination 
so planned that high attainments in languages, or in mathe- 
matical science, or in English scholarship, would ensure an 
appointment. Of the 113 candidates 73 were furnished by 
English seminaries, and of these 17 succeeded ; 23 were fur- 
nished by Ireland, of whom 2 succeeded ; 15 were furnished 
by Scotland, of whom 1 succeeded. Of the 19 candidates 
whom Oxford supplied, 8 were successful ; of the 32 sent up 
by Cambridge, 6 succeeded. 

From the 1st of January, 1815, to the close of December, 
1854, the number of emigrants who left the United Kingdom 
was 4,116,958, — an average of somewhat more than a hun- 
dred thousand a-year. But of this number as many as 
2,446,802 have emigrated during the last eight years. The 
highest number was in 1852, viz. 368,764. In the last 
seven years 7,520,000/. were transmitted to Ireland by emi- 
grants to enable their fiiends and relations to join them in 
the new country. 

The gross revenue of the Post-office for the financial 
year was 2,689,916/. 98, lO^d, After deducting the expense 
of management the net revenue was 1,129,051/. 5s, lOd. 

Mr. Pepper is now exhibiting at the Polytechnic Institu- 
tion a bar of aluminium produced by M. St. -Clair Deville in 
the private laboratory of the Emperor of the French. From 
its admirable properties — to which we have already called 
the attention of our readers (" Excelsior," vol. i. pp. 237, 
238,) — it is to be hoped that this metal, of which the ore is 
common clay, may soon be obtained in sufficient quantity 
for economic uses. The medals commemorating Queen 
Victoria's visit to Paris are to be worked off in aluminium, 
as well as in gold, platinum, silver, and bronze. 



ON THE EVIL ANGELS. 

It has been reserved for some modern theologians to 
exhibit an inconsistency unknown to tRe infidels of other 
days. Formerly, all persons who rejected, or sought to inva- 
lidate, the statements of our Sacred Writers, used to profess 
themselves opponents of Christianity. But in these days 
the same arguments — merely revivals of what was advanced 
long ago by avowed Infidels — are brought forward by per - 
sons professing themselves Christians, and proclaiming their 
high veneration for the Gospel. It is as if the assailants of 
some fortress should assume the garb of its defenders, and 
thus obtain admission within its walls, that they might 
batter them more easily than from without. And what 
makes these attacks the more insidious is, that they are 
made by several different persons, of different views ; each 
preparing the way for the next. One, perhaps, while pro- 
fessing — and very likely with sincerity — to be a believer in 
the truth of the Gospel-narrative generally, yet imputes to 
the writers a pious fraud in reference to such and such a 
particular point. Another goes a step farther, and considers 
them to have falsified their narrative in some other things 
which must have come under their own knowledge. And 
these, again, are followed by another, who rejects or ex- 
plains away all the remainder as a tissue of fables. And yet 
all these equally profess themselves to be Christians, leaving 
us wholly at a loss to decide where Christianity ends and 
Infidelity begins. 

With regard to no one point, perhaps, has this incon- 
sistency of professed believers been more glaringly dis- 
played than in the modern theories respecting the existence 
and agency of Evil Spirits j nor is there one upon which the 
4 o 
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attacks have beeu more insidious, and, at the same time, more 
presumptuous and daring. And considering in how manj 
places, and how very strongly and distinctly, our Lord and 
His Apostles speak on the subject, it might well be matter 
of startling surprise to persons not acquainted with the irra- 
tional interpretatic^s of (so called) rational theologians, to 
learn that there are persons professing belief in the Sacred 
Writings, who yet deny the existence of any evil spirits, or 
explain away every passage in which mention of, or allusion 
to, the agency of any such beings is to be found. 

That such passages are of very frequent occurrence in 
the discourses of our Lord and the writings of His disciples 
every reader of the New Testament must readily admit. 
Numerous as are the notices of holy angels, there is still 
more frequent mention of evil angels. The cause of this 
may probably have been, that whatever good offices men 
may receive from the former, are never to be sought from 
them. They are never to be called oriy and their aid in- 
voked. It is likely, therefore, that their existence and agency 
are the less frequently mentioned, for fear men should be led 
into the error of false worship. And although in the Old 
Testament, and especially in the earlier books of it, there 
are much less frequent allusions to evil spirits than in the 
New, yet there is no such entire omission of the subject as 
a hasty reader might be led to suppose. For the gods wor- 
shipped by the ancient heathen were believed by the Jews, 
• and, indeed, by the early Christians also, to be really-exist- 
ing Evil Demons. For we find the Jews speaking, for 
instance, of " Beelzebub as the Prince of the Demons ; "' 
and we know that Beelzebub was the Philistine god wor- 
shipped at Ekron.* And we find the Apostle Paul saying, f 

* 2 Kings, i. 2. See also 2 Chron. xi. 15 ; Leviticus, xvii. 7 ; and 
Psalm cvi. 37. 

f 1 Cor. X. 19, 20. 
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" The things which the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice 
unto Demons, and not unto God." Demons, it is to be 
observed, is the word in the original, which our translators 
have in several places (unfortunately) translated "devils;" 
not recollecting that Devil is the proper name of an indivi* 
dual, and, accordingly, is never employed by the Sacred 
Writers in the plural number, as applied to evil spirits, 
whom they designate by the terms " unclean spirits " and 
" demons." And this title " demons " is the very one given 
by the Pagans themselves to the objects of their worship. 
Thus, though to the Jews these beings were an abomi- 
nation, and the worship of them regarded as impious, while 
the Pagans built temples, and offered sacrifices and prayers 
to them, their real existence was admitted by both. And it 
was, therefore, quite necessary that our Lord and His Apo- 
stles should make some mention of Beings which were, in 
fact, the very gods the Heathen intended to worship. Sup- 
posing the truth to have been, that both parties were under 
a delusion, and that no such Beings as these Demons had 
any existence, except in a distempered imagination, then it 
would have been requisite distinctly to declare this on 
divine authority, and to free men's minds from all vain 
hopes and superstitious fears in that quarter. On the other 
hand, supposing some such beings to have a real existence — 
supposing some — even though a few out of many — of the 
gods worshipped by the Heathen, to have agreed, even though 
only partially, with the real description of actually-existing 
demons ; supposing this, a mention of them was evidently 
needful in order to put men on their guard against either 
been seduced into the worship of them, or any other danger 
from them ; and also for the purpose of dispelling any false 
terrors, and of giving assurance of Christ's effectual protec- 
tion, and final triumph over those adversaries. Accord- 
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ingly, we find the Sacred Writers making frequent mention 
of " Evil Angels," or " Unclean Spirits," or " Demons." 
And though in accordance with the practical character of 
the whole of their revelation, which, in the total absence of 
all minute details calculated to minister merely to human 
curiosity, stands eminently distinguished from all pretended 
revelations coming from an enthusiast or an impostor — ^they 
give comparatively scanty accounts of these Evil Spirits, 
still they make repeated mention of their existence and 
agency. From allusions in various parts of Scripture it 
appears that these evil spirits are " Angels who kept not 
their first estate ;" that is, who, by disobedience and rebel- 
lion against God, fell from the condition in which they had 
once existed, and becoming pre-eminently depraved enemies 
to the Lord, sought and still seek to corrupt mankind; 
watching to seduce men to their ruin, — "seeking," as 
the apostle Peter expresses it, " whom they may devour." 
And it appears, moreover, that these evil Beings have a 
Prince or Leader, called Satan (the Adversary), the Wicked 
One, the Devil, of whom our Lord expressly speaks as 
exercising authority over a host of evil spirits, called by 
Him the angels of the devil (as when He speaks of " ever- 
lasting fire prepared for the devil and his angels"); and 
exercising his influence by their agency, and thus being 
present to the minds of many men at the same time ; since 
a leader of a numerous host may be said, and commonly 
is said, to do that which is actually performed by his ser- 
vants or soldiers under his direction. Numerous are the 
references to the existence of this great, spiritual, personal 
Enemy of mankind. See, for instance, among many others, 
Matt. xiii. 25-39 ; John, viii. 44 ; 1 Tim. iii. 6 ; 2 Tim. ii. 
26; 1 Pet. v. 8 ; 1 John, iii. 8 ; Heb. ii. 14 ; Rev. xx. 2. 
And, truly, it is an awful, an appalling thought, that we 
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may be this moment, and at every moment, in the presence 
of malignant Spirits, who are watching occasions for our 
destruction. 

And still, notwithstanding these reiterated and express 
declarations, there are persons who, professing to believe in 
the Scriptures, yet maintain that it is a thing utterly incre- 
dible that God should permit any such being to exist. And 
as for what Christ and His Apostles have said, their expres- 
sions, it is contended, are to be understood as a mere 
" accommodation" to the popular notions of the day. When 
they speak of any temptation, or any affliction, bodily or 
naental, as' proceeding from Satan or his angels, this, we are 
told, is only a condescension to vulgar prejudices, and what 
is meant is merely a "personification" of moral evil, — a 
metaphorical description of man's vicious propensities or 
natural diseases. Thus they explain away the narrative, 
given by three of the Evangelists, of the temptation of our 
liord in the wilderness, from the direct attacks of Satan into 
a parable or figurative description. Now it is observable, 
that this is not one of those transactions which are mentioned 
incidentally in the course of the narrative of other matters, 
nor is it a transaction which the Sacred Writers had wit- 
nessed, and which they might be supposed to have mentioned, 
merely because they had witnessed it ; but it must have been 
brought to their knowledge by Jesus Himself, either relating 
it orally to His disciples while He remained on Earth, or 
else communicating it by the inspiration of His Spirit 
afterwards. And yet, we are told, that we are to regard 
this narrative as a poetical figure of speech, representing 
Satan as a real personal agent, while, in reality, no such 
being had any part in the transaction, or ever existed at all. 
But even supposing the language employed to be such as 
might conceivably bear such an interpretation, still Jesus 
knew that the hearers would not so interpret it, but would 
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understand it in the literal obvious sense ; in which, indeed, 
it has been understood by nearly all Christians for eighteen 
centuries. Now, when we remember that he who speaks 
that which is false in the sense in which he is aware he will 
be understood, is manifestly a deceiver, not the less, though 
he may have some hidden meaning which is true, what are 
we to think of the moral notions of those who can assert, 
that He, whom they profess to acknowledge as the Heaven- 
sent Teacher of the Truth, led His disciples to believe that 
He was tempted by a personal agent, when He knew that 
there was no such being concerned ? Him whom these 
bold interpreters profess to venerate as having **come into 
the world to bear witness of the truth" — Him and His 
Apostles they represent as not merely conniving at, but 
deliberately confirming and establishing, a superstitious 
error I For it must be remembered, that this belief of both 
Grentile and Jew in the existence of evil spirits, if an 
error, is certainly one which the Lord and His A postles 
decidedly inculcated. They do not merely leave uncontra- 
tradicted, or merely assent to what is said by others as to 
this point, or merely allude to it incidentally, but they go 
out of their way, as it were, to assert the doctrine, and most 
plainly and earnestly dwell upon it. Not only do they make 
distinct mention of a single individual evil being as the great 
enemy of man, and of his angels or emissaries, but numerous 
instances of their agency are recorded by them. Indeed, 
among the miracles related by the Sacred Writers, as wrought 
by Jesus and His disciples, none are more prominently put 
forward than the cures of persons possessed by evil spirits 
or demons (hence the word demoniac), and our Lord Himself 
and His disciples earnestly dwell upon this class of miracles 
as a distinguishing mark of the Messiah. "If I," said He, 
" by the Spirit of God cast out demons, then is the kingdom 
of God come upon you." And so fully was this recognised 
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as a distinguishing mark of the Messiah, that on the occa- 
sion of one of those cures (recorded in Matt. xii. 22), we find 
the people exclaiming, " Is not this the Son of David ? " 
And when Jesus sent forth the seventy disciples to proclaim 
**the kingdom of God is at hand," we are told that the 
seventy returned from their mission with joy, saying, " Lord, 
even the Demons are subject to us through Thy name ;" to 
which He replies, saying,- "I beheld Satan as lightning 
fall from heaven." 

^ And yet, plainly as these narratives set forth the reality 
of demoniacal possession, there are persons found to deny it, 
even among those who acknowledge the existence of evil 
spirits, and by whom still greater violence, if possible, is 
done to the words of the Sacred Writers. These rash and 
profane interpreters require us to believe that when Jesus 
spoke of " casting out demons," he meant curing natural 
diseases ; and, proceeding on the supposition that the belief 
in demoniacal possession was peculiar to the Jews, they 
have ventured to maintain that all the supposed "demoniacs" 
were no other than madmen, whose insane fancies led them 
to believe themselves possessed by evil-spirits, and that 
Jesus chose to accommodate Himself to the prevailing super- 
stition, by calling the cure of these patients " the casting 
out of the unclean spirits." 

That there are great difficulties on the subject is unde- 
niable: but some persons see more difficulties in it than 
really exist. One of these difficulties arises from the circum- 
stance that there is no reason to believe in the existence of 
demoniacal possession in the present day, or for many ages 
past. While no proof has ever been given of the occurrence 
of any such infliction, that could satisfy any but the 
weakly-credulous, there have been, on the other hand, 
several instances on which it has been fully proved that 
cases of pretended possessions and cures have been tricks 
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contrived by crafty impostors, taking advantage of the super- 
stition of the ignorant vulgar. Hence, some persons have 
inferred that all such accounts have their origin incredulous 
ignorance, and that nothing of this kind ever did occur at all. 
But would it not be most absurd to infer, from the fact of 
notes being forged, or base metal passed off for gold and 
silver, that there never was such a thing as a genuine bank- 
note or good coin, and that gold is not really existing metal, 
but imaginary ? In fact, it is the existence of genuine 
notes, and coins, and real gold, that has given rise to for- 
geries and to mistakes. And in like manner, the real occur- 
rence of well-authenticated miracles is just what would 
naturally lead men to feign or to fancy them when unreal. 
And so it is also with demoniacal possession. We cannot, 
indeed, conclude positively, that if no such thing had ever 
occurred, nothing of the kind would ever have been pre- 
tended or imagined ; but supposing such cases did at one 
time occur, and were cured by Jesus and His Apostles, we 
may be quite certain that, whether from the mere mistake 
of the credulous, or from artful contrivances of designing 
men, false accounts, in imitation of the true, would not fail 
to arise, as we see take place in all other matters also. 
Now the abuse and perversion, and spurious imitation of 
truth, is no fault of the truth itself, but of man's weakness 
or wickedness. But if what the Evangelists have recorded 
is not true — if Jesus and His Apostles confirmed a prevail- 
ing superstition, instead of curing it— the shocking con- 
sequence must follow, that thei/ are answerable for all the 
mischiefs that have arisen from an error which they fostered, 
instead of removing it. 

Another of the difficulties, to avoid which the plain 
words of Scripture are explained away by these profane 
interpreters, is of their own creation. For their assumption 
that the Jews alone, of aU nations, had this belief in de- 
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moniacal possession, is utterly contrary to the fact. And 
yet this notion is not uncommonly entertained, even by 
educated persons, not unacquainted with the works of the 
Classical Writers, though the Greek word used by them, 
and by the New Testament-writers, is the same; and though 
the allusions by the heathen authors are frequent to posses- 
sion by a demon (or by a god; the two words being em- 
ployed by them with little or no distinction) as a thing of 
no uncommon occurrence. The Greek word, from which 
our word enthusiast is derived, signified a person thus 
possessed. We read also in the Book of Acts (chap, xvi.) 
of a damsel — not in Judea, but at Fhilippi, of Macedonia, a 
Roman colony — possessed by " a spirit of divination." 
And the heathen writers represented the priests and 
priestesses of their celebrated Oracles as possessed by a like 
Spirit of divination. The reality of the existence of de- 
moniacal possession, in connexion with these Oracles, 
matters not to our present purpose, for which it is enough 
to be fully aware, and keep steadily in mind, that such was 
the belief among those Pagans no less than among the 
Jews. The only difference was (and this also has aided in 
misleading many as to the fact) that the Heathen, as already 
observed, worshipped as their gods the Beings, or supposed 
Beings, which the Jews held in detestation as " unclean 
spirits." 

Nor is this assumption more entirely gratuitous than 
their other assumption, that all the recorded cases of the 
casting out of demons were cures of insane patients, which 
is utterly at variance with the Sacred History. For, 
though it is certainly not an improbable thing in itself 
that some madmen should entertain a groundless fancy of 
being thus possessed, yet that the Jews did not attribute 
madness, generally, to evil spirits, and that they distin- 

o2 
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guisbed it from cases of *^ possession," is quite certain. For 
we read, for instance (in Matt, x.) that " they brought unto 
Him all sick people that were taken with divers diseases 
and torments, and those that were possessed with demonSy 
and those who were lunatics^ and those that had the palsy, 
and He healed them." And what is more, we find, on the 
other hand, that the cases recorded are far from being 
exclusively those of madness; for we read (in Luke, xiii. 
11) of a spirit of " infirmity^ and (in Matt, xii.) of a case 
of blindness and dumbness. The belief of the Jews, there- 
fore, — be it, in any case, correct or erroneous — as to this 
agency of evil spirits, could not have been founded on what 
was said by insane patients concerning their own condition. 
And as the fact that madness, and infirmity, and blindness, 
and dumbness, may be caused by bodily diseases, was as 
well known by the Jews as by us, there must have been 
some marks — we cannot at all tell what, as there is no 
record of any such — which led them to distinguish, as they 
undoubtedly did distinguish — ^whether rightly or wrongly — 
what afflictions were, and were not, caused by the direct 
agency of demons. 

Such are some of the gratuitous assumptions upon which 
these interpreters base their theory, when they represent 
our Lord and His disciples as accommodating themselves to 
popular superstition in calling natural diseases the casting 
out of demons. And this they are represented as doing, 
not in some instances merely, but in all. And this is a 
circumstance which makes a most important difference ; 
for if any one believes that there was such a thing as 
demoniacal possession, but that in this or that particular 
instance it was supposed to exist where it did not, (just as, 
among us, one disease is sometimes mistaken for another) — 
such a person may think that there was no need to give the 
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patient's friends any explanation of the case, since it would 
be a matter of little or no consequence, in a religious point 
of view, as making no difference as to belief generally of 
the doctrine in question. But the case is quite different 
vrith one who believes that there was no such thing as 
demoniacal possession at all ; for he must represent Christ 
and His disciples as lending themselves to a prevailing 
error, — as using words which in the sense they knew they 
must be understood by their hearers, taught what they 
were conscious was in that sense not true, and thus sanc- 
tioning and confirming a doctrine which they knew to be 
false. And this error — supposing it to be such, — one not 
relating to speculative points of natural science, for in- 
struction in which Revelation was not given, and, therefore, 
upon which popular language was used as the only intelli- 
gible one, but on a point intimately connected with re- 
ligion, and, moreover, a matter in which the contradiction 
of the popular belief would have been easy and intelligible — 
being, in fact, the very doctrine then held by the Sadducees. 
If such a connivance at religious error can be, in every 
case, justifiable, in this, at least, it would have been most 
completely inexcusable. It would not have had even " the 
tyrant's plea" — necessity — in its favour. For, supposing 
the Jews to be ever so much wedded to their belief in de- 
moniacal possession, and to have been disposed to reject 
with scorn any one who should have merely told them that 
those patients whom they supposed to be possessed were not 
so, and that the popular opinion was all a delusion, — sup- 
posing this, still, if any one who gave them such an assur- 
ance did, at the same time, cure those very patients, every 
one would have readily believed him. To take a parallel 
case : there are districts in Europe — and even in our own 
country — ^where the vulgar sometimes believe that children, 
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or others, afflicted with some unusual kind of disease are 
bewitched bj some malicious neighbour, and thej would be 
highly displeased with any one who should simply tell them 
that this is a groundless fancy. But if we could go among 
these superstitious people, and give them assurance, at the 
same time instantly and completely restoring the sufferers to 
health by a word or a touch, and this not merely in one 
instance but in all the cases, and these very numerous ones 
that were brought before us, no one can doubt that we 
should readily be believed. 

The connivance, therefore, at superstitious error — the 
confirmation and propagation of religious delusion which 
these interpreters impute to Jesus and His followers, would 
have been one of the most gratuitous and most inexcusable 
of all the " pious frauds " that ever were committed. 

Now if our Sacred Writers judged such a " pious fraud " as 
this justifiable and right, any man of common sense and com- 
mon honesty must distrust them altogether. For " How can 
one be sure," he may say, " at what point their pious frauds 
are to stop ? How, in short, can one be justified in giving any 
credit at all to those whom he supposes to have been know- 
ingly and wilfully deceiving their hearers ? " And yet, 
shocking and monstrous as the thought is of wilful decep- 
tion on the part of a teacher sent from God, nothing less is 
laid to the charge of the Lord Jesus by those who, while 
professing to venerate Him as such, impute an accommodation 
to popular superstition to Him, who, had He accommodated 
Himself to the religious prejudices of His country, would 
not have been rejected and crucified by His countrymen. 

Surely to any man of conmion sense and common honesty 
no difliculty, to escape which such an hypothesis has been 
adopted, can bear any comparison with that raised by it. 
But excessive eagerness to get over some perplexing diffi- 
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culty often leads rash men to overlook entirely the diffi- 
culties — perhaps much greater — which may be on the 
opposite side. In the present case, however, those who, in 
order to get over the difficulty involved in the idea of God's 
permitting any evil being to have power to molest mankind, 
impute to the Lord Jesus and His Apostles the most base 
and disingenuous sacrifice of truth, in compliance with popu- 
lar prejudice, and also resort to the most extravagant and 
forced interpretation of their words, for the sake of avoiding 
the plain meaning of them, gain nothing after all, and do 
not even go one step towards removing or lessening the 
difficulty. The permission of evil spirits is only one branch 
of that great and insuperable difficulty — the permission of 
evil in the universe. The difficulty is just as great to 
explain how any evil, however small, should exist, as to 
explain all that does exist in the world. The mortifying 
and distressing consequences, indeed, of any evil may be 
greater, but the difficulty of explaining it, when that diffi- 
culty amounts to an impossibility, must be the same in one 
case as in another. Since total impossibility does not admit 
of diffi3rent degrees, the smallest amount of misery and the 
greatest are equally inexplicable. All that we can say is, 
that for some unknown cause evil is unavoidable ; and that 
being the case, it would be a folly to set limits to the opera- 
tion of an unknown cause^ or to wonder at one of its effects 
more than at another. Surely there is no greater difficulty 
— great though it undoubtedly is — in the permission of evil 
spirits than of evil men. For instance, that so many should 
be sold as slaves and often to tyrannical masters — that it 
should be permitted to bad men to seduce others, as they 
are usually most anxious to do, to follow their evil example 
— all this is as hard to explain as that any one should have 
been exposed to any kind of affliction from Demons. We 
need not, indeed, feel any wonder that an evil being — 
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whether man or demon — should endeavour to degrade 
others into his own condition ; but that either should be 
permitted to succeed is a difficulty we cannot at all explain, 
though yet no greater in the one case than the other. If we 
cannot account for Satan being permitted to labour for the 
ruin of man's soul, as little can we account for men's being 
so permitted, which yet, we see, is the fact. 

And yet, obvious as this is, the principal personage in a 
tale by an author of considerable repute, is represented as 
being at length convinced of the non-existence of evil de- 
mons, by the argument that God would never permit any 
evil being to have power to molest mankind ; and this argu- 
ment is represented as being urged, and successfully urged, 
while a pirate ship was actually in sight, the crew of which 
had just been ravaging the country and committing all 
kinds of atrocities ! The speaker and the hearer of the 
argument are represented as having this before their very 
eyes, and yet without perceiving that it completely refuted 
what was urged ! 

This particular objection, then, must completely fall to 
the ground, since it is an objection which lies equally against 
what every one knows to be true. If we suppose some 
happy world — far distant from our own — in which sin and 
suffering have always been wholly unknown, and if the 
inhabitants of such a world were to doubt the possible 
existence of either bad spirits or bad men, there would, in 
this, be nothing very absurd. But for those who have the 
experience of the various evils produced by bad men to 
deny the possibility of any other evil beings, as a thing 
which could never have been permitted, is an absurdity 
which, to be refuted, needs only to be plainly stated. 

R. W. 

{7\) be continued,) 



SCENES IN HISPANIOLA. 
V. The Hog-Hunt. 

A SHORT ride now sufficed to bring the travellers into a 
very different region from any they had yet passed through. 
They had surmounted the first peaks of the mountain-range ; 
the glen with its limestone precipices was left behind; a 
deep, virgin soil of soft, black, humid mould was under their 
feet, crowded with trees of gigantic size and stature ; and 
the air, delightfully fresh and cool, indicated the great ele- 
vation of their position. The vegetation, the flowers, the 
birds, were all as distinct from those of the scorched low- 
lands, as if they grew in another country far remote. 

Now they skirted some conaco, or provision -ground, 
a little patch of cultivation embosomed in the tall forest, 
where those plants of human food are reared to which these 
lofty equable climates and rich moist soils are so congenial, 
and whence the markets of the towns are chiefly supplied. 
The plain tain threw out its long broad leaves of lively 
green, planted in rows, interchanged with the yuca, from 
whose poisonous root the valuable cassaba bread is made ; 
or with the coco, whose enormous, arrow-shaped leaves 
collect the dew in large quantities in their hollows. The 
yam, trailed over poles, and forming festoons and arbours, 
reminded the Spaniard of the vineyards of his own Castile. 
Various sorts of peas and beans with gay blossoms twined 
over the fences, and pumpkins and melons were sprawling 
around the bases of the taller plants. The arrow-root and 
the ginger shot up their taper heads; and the aji, or 
capsicum pepper, was studded with its showy scarlet fruits. 
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Hero and there a field was devoted to the anil, or indigo, 
and much more common was that noblest of corn -plants, the 
yellow maize, with its nodding spikes of feathery blossomi. 
Many trees of use or beauty (or both) shaded the crops ; 
oranges and citrons of exquisite flavour; the yellow-fruited 
cirucla; the lofty maranon, with its singular apple-like 
fruit full of vinous juice, and bearing its crooked nut 
strangely stuck on its extremity ; the maimon, resembling 
an enormous apricot, fragrant and delicious; and many other 
noble fruit trees were there in profuse luxuriance, inter 
mixed with the tall jointed yagrumo, the javillo, that ejects 
its nuts from wooden boxes, bursting with a report lika 
that of a pistol ; the calahazo, that bears cups and various 
household utensils ready-made; and the algodon, or mountain 
cotton, covered with its delicate white tufts, as if sprinkled 
with snow. 

Then, again, their way lay through the sombre and 
solemn forest, where elegant ferns choked up the path ; and 
towering trees, the Santa- Maria, the higueron, and the 
algaraho, the areca-palm, and the tree-fern, sheltered the 
nestling birds that dwelt in them in a security far beyond 
the reach of the adventurous sportsman's fowling-piece. 
The majaguo, a lofty tree covered with great expansive 
blossoms of scarlet and yellow, was a splendid sight; and 
not less beautiful were the enormous flag-like leaves, of 
the tenderest emerald verdure, and the great vermilion 
blossom-bract, that indicated the position where the bijao, 
or heliconia, reared its stately form. The large, waxy 
flowers, like those of the white water-lily, of the copey, were 
perhaps the most beautiful of all, spangling the dark green 
glossy foliage; but still more attractive to the stranger 
were the parasitical plants, in immense variety, that sprang 
from every fork, and climbed up every trunk. 

" Who chaunts the miserere in this magnificent sylvan 
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temple?" asked Don Carlos of his companion, as two or 
three long-drawn notes fell on the ear, clear and full as the 
tones of a flute, and with a measured interval like the first 
solemn notes of a psalm. 

" It is the musicOy a little bird found only in these 
elevated solitudes, which always utters his notes in this 
deliberate way. But look up, Don Carlos ! see the giiaca- 
may 08 over -head. Those are birds we never see in the 
lowlands." 

He looked, and saw in rapid flight far over the summits 
of the loftiest trees a pair of those beautiful parrots that we 
call macaws^ glowing in the sun, with all the glory of blue 
and yellow plumage, and long tails of intense scarlet. They 
swiftly sped along, making the sky to ring with those 
peculiarly harsh shrieks for which these magnificent birds 
are infamous. 

The travellers had drawn up for a few moments to eat 
some of the fruits which everywhere invited the plucking 
hand, and to refresh themselves out of a flask which the 
provident Gomez produced from his saddle-bag, when a 
horseman dashed by at full speed. He was a handsome 
mulatto, young, tall, and of that sunny style of beauty that 
is only produced when the Spanish blood is slightly crossed 
with the African. His black locks, crisped, but not woolly, 
played over his ruddy -brown face ; his large, liquid, black 
eyes were replete with roguish mirth ; and his lips, full 
without being thick, displayed a set of teeth of perfect 
regularity and pearly whiteness. His outfit was a curious 
mixture of wealth and poverty ; his scanty garments were 
of home manufacture ; his noble steed was guided by a 
massive bit and chain, which, as well as the ornaments of 
the head-gear, were of solid silver, but the rein was of raw 
hide ; and a single spur, also of silver, long-rowelled, and of 
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old-fashioned Spanish workmanship, was strapped upon his 
nakod heel. 

But these particulars would not have been noticed had 
not Gomez recognised an acquaintance, and arrested his 
headlong speed. 

" Tente! tente! Poco a poco ! Is it life and death 
with you, Juan ? What now ? the padre or the midwife ?" 

" Ha ! is it you, Gomez ? By the rood, neither priest nor 
wise woman is in the wind to-day, but a hog -hunt, friend 
Gomez, — a hog-hunt! Old Velasquez hunts the jabali to-day, 
and tlie whole country-side gathers to it : there is Carlos 
Zapata and his cousin, and brown Romero, and Acuna, all 
the way from your Pardave hills, and Mateo the stout 
smith, with his leash of bloodhounds, and young De Valdera 
to sing us a good song after the day's work is done, and lots 
of jolly dogs besides. We shall have rare sport, for the 
woods are full of pigs. Arn't you coming? for I can't 
wait." 

" One word ! where is your rendezvous ?" 

" We were to meet at Velasquez's conaco when the sun 
was four hours high, and it's full that now," measuring the 
altitude with his hand. " We shall jerk the pork to-night at 
Romero's conaco, down in the Black Valley. Buenos diasi'* 

" Stay, moisten your throat before you go. Take a drop 
of vino tinto." 

" They say, * Gossips and frogs drink and talk,' and I 
must needs stop to do the same. Well, what matter? 
Salud! Senores.^' 

He buried the rowel of his single spur in the flank of 
his horse, and was soon lost in the leafy alcoves, while the 
friends followed more leisurely. 

The war was in full progress before they reached the 
rendezvous, and the confused noises that resounded far 
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through the woods guided them to the scene of activity. A 
crowd of stout fellows of all colours, from the white of pure 
European blood, through various mixtures of race, to the 
coal-black Coromantee, were scattered about, some armed 
with the machette or hanger, some with a heavy hunting- 
knife, but most with a long lance having a broad blade of 
peculiar shape. Dogs, too, were present, eager and open- 
mouthed ; they presented as much diversity as their masters; 
there were the smith's bloodhounds with pendulous muzzle, 
stern, noble expression, and deep voice, the very aristocracy 
of dogs; several of the ferocious Cuban mastiffs; a powerful 
Spanish bull-dog; and a wiry terrier that had found its 
way thither from Britain ; but the majority were mongrel 
curs of mixed and undistinguished breed, yet in general 
sufficiently true and bold for the work on which they were 
employed. 

Nor was the game wanting. Hundreds of wild hogs 
were now assembled in these lofty woods, congregated for 
the purpose of feeding on the nuts which were now shedding 
in abundance from the areca-palms. Herds were scudding 
to and fro, alarmed by the sound of the pursuit, yet not 
knowing whither to run. Several of these groups the 
travellers had glimpsed, as they scampered awkwardly away 
among the trees, grunting and squealing, each family headed 
by its patriarchal boar. 

And now they are in the midst of the exciting scene. 
The men shout and swear, the dogs bark, the hogs grunt, 
and champ their tusks ; and these sounds are mixed with 
howls and screams of rage and pain from the wounded on 
both sides. The dogs single out a young, well-tusked boar, 
and eagerly pursue him ; he flees to the shelter of a gigantic 
fig-tree near, in the angle of whose enormous root-spurs he 
ensconces himself with great coolness and judgment, and 
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instantly faces bis opponents. The foremost of the dogs 
rushes on him ; the boar, taking one forward step, meets his 
assailant with a short upward stroke of his muzzle, and in a 
moment the wretched hoimd is sent flying over the spur 
with his bowels protruding. Others barked and snapped, 
but though several rips were inflicted, the gallant boar him- 
self remained unscathed, until one of the hunters rushing in, 
struck the broad lance with skilful aim between the neck and 
shoulder, and needed not to repeat his blo^. 

In another place a half-savage negro might be seen 
falling on a boar which the dogs had pinned to the ground, 
and cutting its throat with his heavy knife ; his swarthy 
countenance lighted up with a brutal joy, which told how 
familiar was the scene to the recollections of his early 
African days. 

These personal encounters were full of danger, and many 
severe cuts were sustained from the sharp, projecting tusks 
of the old boars. These often made a furious defence, 
breaking through the crowd of surrounding dogs to attack 
the men, whom they seemed sagaciously to regard as the 
real authors of their misfortunes. 

Various and wild were the cries that now echoed 
through the green-wood glades, usually so silent and 
peaceful. Calls for help under the pressure of a too 
furious boar, savage imprecations at the escape of a prey, 
the growl of rage and disappointment when a well-aimed 
stroke was evaded, cries of pain under severe wounds, 
shouts of direction, of admonition, of instruction, of warning, 
passed from one to another, all uttered together, made, with 
the bestial sounds, a very Babel of confusion that was 
absolutely deafening. 

" Tente ! tente I jabalina prenada I " growls the surly 
old Velasquez, with a furious oath, to a youngster who was 
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about to slay a gravid sow that his dogs had overpowered, 
** Let her go, fool I would you destroy the hope of the 
breed?" 

^^ Este aZerto/" shouted another, with a sharp brevity 
that caused Don Carlos to turn round quickly, but only in 
time to see an enraged verraco rushing towards him. The 
Spaniard was unarmed, and the little red eye of his assailant, 
no less than the champing tusks which tossed off the adhesive 
f(»am like flakes of snow about his brindled hide, spoke of 
danger imminent and intense. There was no time to run, 
no weapon to meet the peril, when Gomez's faithful cur 
sprang with one bound between the parties, and received 
the brunt of the assault. The infuriated boar's powerful 
stroke tore open the flank of the brave dog, and laid him in 
agony on the mossy earth ; the intervention, however, was 
deliverance, for in the next instant the ferocious brute was 
impaled on the extended lance of a prompt and bold 
avenger. 

At length the decline of the sun warned the party that 
other labours remained to be performed. The carcasses were 
collected, and the first-fruits given, as was the rule of forest- 
law, to the dogs, a tribute to their valuable aid. Every hog 
was disembowelled, and the offal, with the heads and feet, was 
the meed of the canine actors in the fray. Each stalwart 
man then prepared to shoulder a carcass ; but as the game 
slaughtered was found to be too abundant thus to be dis- 
posed of, a curious resource was adopted. Several of the 
largest hogs were skinned, and the hides quickly made into 
rude sacks ; then the flesh of the others was separated from 
the bones, an operation which was performed by means of 
the stout hunting-knives, with surprising dexterity, and 
packed into the sacks, until as many loads were formed as 
there were men. Such of them as had come to the conaco 
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mounted slung a couple of sacks like panniers over their 
beasts, and Senor Gomez did not disdain in this manner to 
bear his part of the burden. 

** Whither now, Gomez ? " said his guest. 

'^ To the ajoupa in the Black Yallej. We shall bivouac 
with the party to-night. You will see life in a new phase." 

'' With all my heart. Let me see the end of this strange 
hunting." 

Toilsome was the journey to the hunters who were on 
foot, already foot-sore, and weary with the exertions of the 
morning's combat, and now having to carry a heavy load 
for several miles through a tangled and almost pathless 
forest ; ever stumbling over roots and rocks, their feet 
catching in the loops and withes that stretched on the 
ground, sharp-spined briers tearing their garments and their 
limbs, and ever and anon gashing their faces across ; now 
slipping down the wet and slimy declivities, now clambering 
with hands and knees over the angular blocks of stone, or 
the spurs of the enormous trees. A hundred times did the 
poor fellows throw off their loads in despair, and dashing 
themselves upon the earth, bewail, with the strong con- 
tortions of muscle, and the furious energy of rage that a 
southern clime engenders, their hard lot, forgetting in the 
childish inappropriateness of their fury to the occasion, 
that it had been of their own voluntary seeking, and vowing 
with fearful curses that they would never touch the load 
again, only to take it up in a few moments and resume 
their march. 

Meanwhile Gomez and De Badajar had spurred on and 
reached the conaco in the Black Valley. Here they found 
the guard, whose duty it had been to make preparations for 
the reception of the hunting party and the game. These had 
come to the spot early in the day, had erected an ajoupa^ or 
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hut, by cutting and driving into the ground stout stakes, 
which they had interlaced with green wattles, basket- fashion, 
made from the tough stems of slender shrubs which th'^y 
knew well how to select. The roof was thatched with 
palm-leaves, and a thick bed of soft fern was spread over 
the whole floor. Provisions of various kinds were brought 
in and prepared ; yams, sweet-potatoes, cocoes and plantains 
were roasted ; a batch of cassaba bread was baked ; onions, 
garlic, celery, and many other European pot-herbs which 
grow in these mountain-gardens, besides the mucilaginous 
okroy the tomato^ the hot agi, the spicy pimentUy and many 
sorts of legumes that are peculiar to the tropics, were 
collected for a huge oUa-podrida ; and a vast pile of fruits 
was heaped up in a corner of the ajoupa; while for drink 
a demi-john of rum from old Velasquez's sugar-estate was 
considered amply sufficient, in conjunction with the clear 
stream that flowed down the valley, as the Creole inhabitants 
were usually temperate in drinking. 

In addition to these preparations a number of forked 
poles were cut and stuck upright in the ground in fours, 
about six feet apart every way; other poles were collected to 
lay across these, and stout green rods to form on these latter 
impromptu gridirons for the cooking of the pork. 

On the approach of evening the watchful guard having 
prepared everything, began to make the fires : one under 
the great pot which was kept boiling, and others under the 
different gridirons, the rods of which were, however, not laid 
across until the arrival of the meat. The advent of the two 
cavaliers announced the coming party ; the guard at once 
rose, stirred and cleared the fires, which now burned 
brightly, being composed of glowing coals, and opening the 
sacks, began to cure the pork. The rest now quickly 
dropped in, each as he arrived throwing down his burden 
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with murmurs and curses varying in virulence according to 
the individual temperament of each, and stretching himself 
on the soft and welcome couch of leaves within the ajoupa. 

The guard seize a couple of hogs, and splitting each into 
two, set the rods, and grill the four sides. Slices are thrown 
upon the coals and are quickly served up, with the various 
accessories already prepared, to satisfy the first demands of 
keen appetite. Tlie hunters eat, and forgetting alike their 
weariness and their vows, become vociferous. All chatter 
together, each performs over again the feats of the morning, 
recounts the prowess of the boars, praises the most worthy 
of the dogs, and boasts of the temper and efficiency of his 
own weapon. 

In the meanwhile, the rest of the booty is prepared for 
jerking. The carcasses are cut up, and the bones carefully 
taken out, as had been roughly done with some on the field. 
The fiesh is then gashed on the inside, filled with salt, and a 
mixture of pimenta and pepper. Some flitches so prepared 
are suspended from the branches of trees over fires of green 
wood, to be smoked ; after which they are packed in aro- 
matic leaves. Others are reserved to be dried in the sun, 
for which purpose some of the party reside at the ajoupa for 
several days. When all is prepared it is conveyed to market 
in canvass on the rivers. 

The noisy inmates of the hut, and the jovial groups who 
surrounded the fires gradually became silent, and soon all 
were stretched in sleep, except one or two who kept watch 
by turns over the smoking fires, and guarded the meat from 
vermin, and from the prowling xibaro. 4> 
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A Ship -TRAP. Aalesund. Custom-house Officers. 
Bottle - SINKING. Trondhjem. The Cathedral. 
The Bishop. The King's Birthday. The Cave of 
Torghatten. 

The 29th of June was somewhat squally. About mid- 
day we reached the lofty island of Bremanger. The island 
may be rudely represented as a triangle, whose base is 
towards the sea, and its apex towards the land. The con- 
sequence is, that when the wind is westerly, accommodating 
itself to the channels between the mainland and the northern 
and southern sides of Bremanger, it sweeps towards the apex 
of the triangle, as a north-westerly wind on the one side and 
a south-westeriy wind on the other side. It follows that 
ships sailing within Bremanger with a fair wind, often find 
that they cannot get out by either channel. It is, in fact, a 
trap for unwary vessels, and we found ourselves caught in 
the trap. We were anxious to keep outside, but Laasen, 
with an invincible preference for these inner channels, would 
not yield, and we were not fully aware of the risk we ran of 
detention by the course adopted. We scudded along with a 
stiff breeze astern till we reached the apex, where we were 
caught in a moment by the counter-gale that swept along 
the northern channel, and both wind and water were in 
furious agitation at the point of junction. A little manage- 
ment disentangled us from this hubbub of contending cur- 
rents, and in a few minutes we glided into a small land- 
locked bay, where there was scarce a breath of vrind to 
4 p 
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ripple the surface. Here we cast anchor, and were quietly 
informed by Laasen that here we must remain till the wind 
changed. The case was now all too clear, for the wind was 
careering madly up both channels. Anxious as we were to 
hasten to the north, the "fix" we were in was somewhat 
tantalising. But, to our great joy, about ten p.m., the wind 
so moderated and so veered as to admit of our tacking out 
by the northern passage. 

Soon after noon, on the 30th, passing within shelter of 
low rocky islands, we entered the bay of Aalesund. Here 
we were twice boarded by custom-house officers, who were, 
however, very civil, and gave us no trouble; they were 
satisfied with asking the name and destination of our yacht, 
&c. We were never during the whole of our western cruise 
even asked for our passports. The harbour is good, and the 
place is one of the stations of the fortnightly government 
steamers. Aalesund is famous as the birth-place of Olaf, 
the great Scandinavian conqueror. Two of us landed, 
taking with us three large pitchers to be filled with milk 
and cream, which ranked among our principal luxuries. We 
succeeded after some diflSculty and the payment of nineteen 
skillings. In prosecuting our search for it, we entered what 
proved to be the authorised store of the place, replenished 
with all kinds of goods, from broadcloth and canvass down 
to pins and sugar-candy. The storekeepers (called Handels- 
maende) in the north are authorised by government, and 
enjoy a monopoly of the trade of the district. This custom 
is thought necessary, in order to induce persons of respecta- 
bility to open shops, and it does not seem to be regarded as 
a grievance. 

Aalesund is a .clean and picturesque town, lying em- 
bosomed amongst mountains. Its population is about 900, 
reckoned large for these latitudes. Its wooden houses are 
painted white, and roofed with brilliant red tiles. The 
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houses are surrounded on the level of the second floor with 
lieavj wooden galleries, in which the inhabitants are fond 
of lounging. There are large warehouses for storing wood, 
oil, and especially stock-fish. The situation of this little 
town is beautiful, its general appearance lively and attrac- 
tive, and such as to indicate a very tolerable amount of com- 
fort, and even wealth. 

During the evening we sailed past Molde, from which 
the magnificent scenery of the Romsdal may be said to com- 
mence. The view of the mountains at this point was very 
fine, even as seen from our position, some miles from land. 
About midnight we passed the lighthouse of Christiansund. 
About this point there are numerous reefs of sunken rocks, 
made apparent this night by the foam of the roaring 
breakers that boiled over them with tremendous fury. 
There was a heavy ground-swell, but it was not till it 
encountered one of these obstacles that it showed its ter- 
rible force. We felt here, as frequently in Norway, the 
solitude scarcely less than awful, as our little bark, alone 
upon the waters, threaded her way among foam-crowned 
reefs of sunken rock, while the only sounds that relieved the 
silence were the roar of breakers and the screaming of sea- 
birds. 

On the morning of the 1st of July we found ourselves ofiT 
the lighthouse of Aedo, a small island north-east of Christ- 
iansund, but at no great distance from it. The wind had 
failed us in the night. We took advantage of the calm to 
write a batch of letters, to be ready for the Trondhjem post. 
At night we sunk an empty corked bottle by aid of a heavy 
lead, with a line of 222 fathoms in length, without reaching 
the bottom. On raising it to the surface again, we found of 
course that the cork had been thrust in by the pressure, and 
the bottle filled with water from below ; the cork was thrust 
into its proper place again in reascending, only reversed. 
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The temporature of the water so raised was 45° Fahrenheit, 
the surface water being at the time 53°. The water from 
below was much salter, too, than the surface water. 

On the morning of the 2d a brisk breeze was blowing, 
which took us rapidlj up the Trondhjem Fjord. The 
scenery of this fjord is of no great interest, the hills being 
of low and uniform height, a great contrast to the fjord- 
scenerj to which we had lately been accustomed. 

Owing to the extreme spaciousness of the houses, 
Trondhjem, which reallj contains onlj 14,000 inhabitants, 
occupies a large area, and would be supposed by a stranger 
at first sight to be much more populous, though the unfre- 
quented state of the streets is calculated to correct such an 
impres.sion. The houses are of wood, and painted for the 
most part of a reddish-brown colour, which gives the town 
a sombre appearance. The day of our arrival was cloudy 
and cold, and altogether our first impressions of this once 
renowned northern capital were of a somewhat gloomy cast. 
One redeeming feature was found in the bright show of 
flowers in almost every window, which throughout Scandi- 
navia indicates the value of the inhabitants for the treasures 
of their brief summer. 

The views of Trondhjem from the surrounding heights 
are pleasing, the ancient cathedral in the midst of the city, 
and the substantial fortress of Munkholm (Monk Island) in 
the bay, being among the most striking objects. The hills 
surround the upper part of the fjord so as to give it an en- 
tirely land-locked appearance, but are not to be compared in 
picturesqueness with those of Bergen. The account of 
Trondhjem given by Dr. Clarke, in which he describes it as 
unsurpassed by the Bay of Naples, must be set down to 
sheer enthusiasm. 

On Sabbath, the 3d, we worshipped in the venerable cathe- 
dral amid a numerous congregation. The cathedral is still 
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an imposing building, though much fallen from its best con- 
dition, when surmounted by eighteen lofty spires. It was 
founded in the tenth century, and received numerous addi- 
tions in after ages, but suffered severely from a fire which 
occurred in 1719. After service, passing into the church- 
yard, we witnessed a funeral. A band of youthful choristers 
chanted appropriate psalms around the open grave, while 
the officiating minister, making use of a tiny spade provided 
for the purpose, thrice cast upon the coffin after it was 
lowered, fine gravel, supplied in a box for the purpose, each 
time repeating the words, " From dust camest thou ; in dust 
dwellest thou ; from dust shalt thou arise." There was no 
prayer or address at the grave. The mourners wore crape 
on their hats. The relations, eight or ten in number, after 
the ceremony, ranged themselves in line before the door of 
the cathedral, uncovered and shook hands in silence with 
the guests as they departed. We saw three coffins deposited 
and the mourning groups retire, thus reminded that the 
essentials of man's brief history are in all lands the same, 
his life, his death, his heart- woes. 

In this churchyard formerly stood the coronation chair, 
or throne, in which the Norwegian kings used to be crowned, 
and before which their subjects swore allegiance to them. 
It was of stone, with approaches on all the four sides. 

Monday, the 4th of July, being King Oscar's birthday, 
we had the opportunity of witnessing the holiday aspect of 
the city. There was service in the cathedral in the fore- 
noon. The place was densely crowded, and presented an 
imposing aspect. The interior of the cathedral is disfigured 
by successive tiers of pews one over the other, to the num- 
ber in some parts of four. These were all thronged with 
gaily-attired citizens and peasants ; and resembled more the 
boxes of a theatre than the pews of a church. The white- 
washing of the interior greatly impairs the general effect. 

p2 
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An address was delivered bj the Bishop on the mutaal 
duties of princes and subjects. We were struck with the 
plainness of the assembled women, and with the numerous 
cases of decrepitude we observed. 

After service, Mr. Kniidtzen (uncle of the consul), to 
whom we were indebted for much kindness and courtesy, con- 
ducted two of us to the residence of the Bishop, to whom 
he introduced us. The house of the Bishop bore the air 
of substantial comfort, not at all that of grandeur. Bishop 
Darr(^ is a man of refined and cultivated manners, and 
received us with charming courtesy. He had not yet doffed 
his official robes, and in his silk gown, great ruff, gold cross 
and chain representing some order, he presented a dignified 
and imposing appearance. We had much interesting con- 
versation with him. He told us that there is not a little 
genuine piety in his diocese, especially among the peasants, 
who come often from distances of thirty or forty miles to 
church. He spoke hopefully, too, of the increasing piety of 
the youthful clergy. He asked, with much interest, what 
we could tell him about the growing desire for the Bible in 
Tuscany. He gave us also some account of the ambulatory 
character of the schools in remote parts of his diocese, 
similar to those in the West Highlands of Scotland. 

We gladly availed ourselves of Mr. Kniidtzen's invitation 
to accompany him to a public dinner to be held in the club- 
house, in commemoration of the King's birthday. The party 
consisted of about seventy, including the principal civil and 
military authorities, all distinguished by some badge of 
office. The Bishop was also present. The courses some- 
what resembled those of a German table d^hote. The toasts 
were given between courses. " The King" was drunk with 
enthusiasm. " Gamle Norge " (old Norway) was received 
with unbounded demonstrations of delight, the whole company 
rising and joining lustily in the beautiful national air, << For 
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Norg^." Sweden was received somewhat 'coollj. The na- 
tional jealousies, however, seem to be dying away. We were 
told, that a few years ago they would never have dreamt of 
proposing Sweden on such an occasion. In compliment to 
us, England was proposed and received with great cor- 
diality, "God save the Queen" being sung. Among the 
songs sung was one composed expressly for the occasion by 
the Civil Governor, of which printed copies were laid beside 
every cover. In drinking healths with one another, we ob- 
served that after bowing, and in some instances touching 
glasses, they drained the glasses, each holding them up to 
show that they were empty, and then again bowing. 

The company rose from table after little more than two 
hours, when they adjourned to a public picture-gallery, in a 
handsome apartment above that in which we had dined. 
The paintings were not generally of a high stamp ; those of 
Tiedeman and Gude were the best. For some time we pro- 
menaded in this gallery, enjoying pleasant conversation, 
while coffee was served, and most of the company, Bishop 
and ecclesiastics included, accompanied it with a cigar. 
Among others we met with a naval officer of high intelli- 
gence, who had been engaged for twelve years in surveying 
among the magnificent islands to the north, which we were 
about to visit, and about which he gave us much interesting 
information. Also a young man, who did not conceal his 
objection to the pictures and statues which are found in all 
their churches: he told us, too, that very many took the 
same view of the matter. After an hour or less spent in this 
way, the company dispersed. We felt not a little gratified 
at having the opportunity of witnessing the mode of con- 
ducting such a public entertainment in this remote city, and 
that it passed off in so orderly and decorous a manner. 

We were anxious to start for the north the same night, 
but found it impossible to move the pilot whom we had en- 
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gaged. There was no particular reason for the delaj, bat it 
was unreasonable to expect a man to start without sufficient 
notice. Going to his house, and finding that my representa- 
tions had some effect with his wife, I hoped that she might 
influence her husband. But he was as deaf to her as he had 
been to us. So we lost a good breeze, and did not get off 
till the middle of the following day. The pilot proved on 
acquaintance to be a most obliging and admirable fellow, but 
no amount of amiability avails to make a Norsk seaman 
start without ample notice. The traveller on the Nor- 
wegian coast should leave a margin for delays arising from 
this cause. We shall afterwards find that a better and more 
expeditious system prevails on the post roads of the interior. 

We left Trondhjem greatly pleased with the courtesy and 
intelligence of the inhabitants whom we met, an impres- 
sion which was increased when we revisited the city on 
our retuni. 

Our course for a day or two lay among the scenery of 
the outer islands, with nothing very marked to distinguish it. 
Off the Vigten Isles we encountered the heavy roll of the 
Northern Ocean without any intervening barrier of rock to 
break its force. 

On the 7th we reached the singular conical island of 
Torghatten, remarkable for a vast cave that passes through 
the whole of its breadth towards the summit. Torghatten 
means the hat-rock, so called in allusion to its form. We 
extract some notes of our visit to it, taken at the time. 

" By half-past seven, the scarcely perceptible breeze had 
wafted us gently within rowing distance of Torghatten, 
which had been in sight all day. We effected a landing with 
some difficulty owing to the unusual impediment of a fiat 

shelly beach, our indispensable steward William and 

carrying the rest of us ashore shoulder-high. We wandered 
over a long boggy stripe of pasture-land, on which cloud- 
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berries, bilberries, and crow-berries (scarcely yet ripe), 
abounded. We had some difficulty in finding the entrance to 
the cavern, not being able to learn its exact position. After 
various exploring expeditions, however, and a rugged 
scramble, we stood at the mouth of this curious perforation. 
It passes through the rock in a direction from north-east 
to south-west. While some of our party were perched eagle- 
like upon jutting rocks in the entrance sketching the cavern, 
the rest of us scrambled over its torn and riven floor to the 
other end. We roughly estimated the dimensions of the 
cavern as follows : height at the northei'n entrance 140 feet, 
at the southern, 240 ; length 740 feet, width about half the 
height. The only previous estimate with which we are 
acquainted is that of the celebrated Bishop Pontoppidan of 
Bergen. He gives the length at 6000 feet and the height 
300, unquestionably an extravagant estimate. The floor 
was covered with vast blocks of rock which had become 
detached from the roof. Some of them bore marks of 
having fallen recently. The roof was not less rugged and 
irregular than the floor, hanging down here in solid heavy 
blocks, there in light and fringy projections, fitting drapery 
for this mysterious cavern. It is no doubt one of the 
retreats of Nippen when brewing storms, and affords admir- 
able opportunities for a sudden surprisal of his neglectful 
votaries on either side of the island. A visit to the wild 
storm- worn rocks of the outer coast, and the profound shades 
of the mountain -hemmed and fathomless fjords, makes one 
wonder less at the superstitions current among the inha- 
bitants. The sides and roof of the cave present a cracked 
and cleft appearance from flaws in the formation of the rock. 
Vast numbers of bats, disturbed by our voices, left their 
retreats in the roof, and hovered and screamed above us : 
which was all the more interesting as bats are scarcely met 
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with, if at all (according to Grosse), in the Arctic regions, 
from which we were not now distant, Torghatten being 
situate in lat. 65^^. Through the aperture in the dark rock, 
which formed a singular framing to the picture, appeared a 
beautiful vista of rockj islets dotting the glassy sea ; and in 
a snug cove in one of them a picturesque Norsk Joegt lying 
at anchor. Below the southern extremity of the cave was a 
rapid descent terminating in green and oozy fields, in which 
stood a pretty wooden farm-house. The sun was still bright 
and strong, and we were startled upon being warned that it 
was half-past nine o'clock. Times and seasons are very apt 
to be forgotten in these latitudes, for lack of the natural 
reminders of them. We turned our steps downwards, and 
were met by another glorious view of island and fjord, the 
mist having entirely left the loftiest sununits, and the 
declining sun shedding a rich rosy hue upon them. 

" At a cottage on the beach we supplied ourselves with 
two ewers full of milk and cream. With characteristic 
Norsk indolence, however, the good housewives, though sure 
of an advantageous settlement with us, could scarcely be 
induced by many words and after long delay to produce the 
commodity. This done at length and payment made, they 
were greatly delighted, and as usual shook hands with us 
most cordially. We were soon on board again, watching the 
sun as he descended behind the flank of Torghatten ; and 
most of our party, spell-bound by the enchantment of this 
glorious midnight, lingered till they saw him rise behind 
the jagged peaks of the *Syv Soster' (Seven Sisters). In 
our course northward, coming into the line of the cavern, we 
were able to see right through the island from the deck of 
our yacht." R. H. L. 



SCRIPTURE ZOOLOGY. 
THE HARE. {Lepus Syriacus.) 

The Hare was one of the animals which the Jew was 
strictly forbidden to eat (Lev. xi. 6 ; Deut. xiv. 7), and it 
was one of " the four-footed beasts," in all likelihood, which 
the Apostle Peter saw in that celebrated vision recorded in 
the tenth chapter of the Acts, as it is the third out of the four 
species of Mammalia specified to the Jews as unclean. The 
Hebrew name for the hare is Arnebet ; this name was doubt- 
less applied to the hare generically, as more than one species 
of the genus is found inhabiting the countries of Egypt and th# 
Holy Land. The Arabs who wander in the region of whicl 
Mount Sinai is the conspicuous centre, call the hare of the 
valleys of Arabia Petraea Aerneb, while the same name is 
also given by the natives of Syria to another species or 
variety of hare, first scientifically described in the " Symbolce 
Physicas" of the Prussian travellers Hemprich and Ehren- 
berg. The Jews on the Continent at the present day, faith- 
fully observing the Mosaic law, — in Germany avoid eating 
one species of hare, Lepus timidus, while the same people in 
Poland abstain from using the flesh of another species, the 
ZfCpus variabilis. The travellers above cited found the 
hare far from uncommon on Mount Sinai, although they 
seldom succeeded in killing it, for the hares, on the slightest 
alarm, take refuge among the rocks, where they can easily 
conceal themselves from view. The Arabs eat the hare 
whenever they succeed in trapping it ; and that it was pur- 
sued in Egypt in ancient times is clear from the pictures of 
it on some of the monuments preserved in the British 
Museum« 
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In Temperate climates hares abound much more than in 
the warmer regions of the earth, and their flesh, at least that 
of some of the species, is much more savoury. In this country 
the common hare abounds, and is highly prized as delicate 
and dainty food, though we were not a little surprised to read 
in the report of the "Times" Agricultural Commissioner for 
May 1850, that as many as 5000 of them were sold, in 1849, 
in less than eight weeks to one dealer at Wickham, all of 
which had been procured from the Marquis of Hertford's 
estate in Suffolk. Well might Christopher North when 
comparing the English and Scotch hares exclaim, "What 
are your great big fat lazy English hares, ten or twelve 
pounds and upwards, who have the food brought to their 
very mouth in preserves, and are out of breath with five 
minutes' scamper among themselves, to the middle-sized, 
hard-hipped, wiry-backed, steel-legged, long-winded maw- 
kins of Scotland, that scorn to taste a leaf of a single cabbage 
in the wee moorland yardie that shelters them, but prey in 
distant fields, and before the dogs seem not so much scouring 
for life as for pleasure ?" * Dr. Fleming says that hare-skins, 
collected by itinerant dealers, are annually sold in the Feb- 
ruary market at Dumfries, sometimes to the amount of 
30,000.t Its fur is used in the manufacture of hats and for 
many other purposes. In some parts of the Continent the 
fur is spun into threads and woven into cloth ; and Pliny tells 
us that in ancient times a similar use was also sometimes 
made of it. The foot of the hare, which is covered with a 
peculiarly close and somewhat twisted fur, makes a most 
excellent brush, and as such is used in some delicate opera- 
tions, such as bird-stuffing ; while Cowper found that in con- 
finement his hares were indefatigably nice in keeping them- 
selves clean with this very brush. 

* Recreations, i. p. 26. 
t British Animals, p. 21. 
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The chase of the hare is still a favourite pastime, and 
though with the author of the " Seasons" we may say 

" Poor is the triumph o'er the timid hare," 

yet, a few centuries ago, so much was its chase a popular 
amusement) that ladies formed hunting-parties of their own 
and coursed for hares ; nor need we say how passionate is 
the devotion with which many of the sterner sex still follow 
it. We read in the Life of Southey that his father when a 
young man was placed with a grocer in the city of London ; 
and, adds the Laureate, '* I have heard him say, that as he 
was one day standing at this person's door, a porter went by 
carrying a hare, and this brought his favourite sport so 
forcibly to mind, that he could not help crying at the sight. 
This anecdote in Wordsworth's hands would be worth as 
much as the Reverie of Poor Susan."* When the father 
went to Bristol he took a hare for his device ; it was 
painted on each side of his door, and its figure was engraved 
on his shop-bills. 

Among the last writings of Charles Lamb, and one which 
was " destined to be, in sad verity, the last essay of Elia," f 
was a witty communication on the receipt of a hare, full of 
his usual humour. We may make an extract from its more 
sober part, although it was far from the intention of the 
writer to give a sedate history of the subject of his favourite 
dish. " The ancients must have loved hares. Else why 
adopt the word lepores (obviously from lepus), but for some 
subtle analogy between the delicate flavour of the latter and 
the finer relishes of wit in what we most poorly translate 
pleasantries? The fine madnesses of the poet are the very 
decoction of his diet. Thence is he hare-brained. Harum- 
scarum is a libellous, unfounded phrase, of modern usage. 

* Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey, i. p. 7. 
t Letters of Charles Lamb, by T. N. Talfourd, ii. 84. 

4 Q 
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Tis true the hare is the most circumspect of animals^ 
sleeping with her eje open. Her ears, ever erect, keep them 
in that wholesome exercise, which conduces them to form the 
very tit-bit of the admirers of this noble animal. Noble will 
I call her in spite of her detractors, who from occasional 
demonstrations of the principle of self-preservation (common 
to all animals), infer in her a defect of heroism. Half a 
hundred horsemen, with thrice the number of dogs, scour the 
country in pursuit of puss across three counties ; and because 
the well-flavoured beast, weighing the odds, is willing to 
evade the hue and cry, with her delicate ears shrinking 
perchance from discord,— comes the grave naturalist, Linnseus 
perchance, or Buffon, and gravely sets down the hare, as a 
— timid animal. Why Achilles, or Bully Dawson, would have 
declined the preposterous combat." The poet of Olney was 
taught, by keeping hares, to hold the sportsman's amusement 
in abhorrence : " He little knows what amiable creatures he 
persecutes, of what gratitude they are capable, how cheerful 
they are in their spirits, what enjoyment they have of life, 
and that, impressed, as they seem, with a peculiar dread of 
man, it is only because man gives them peculiar cause for it." 
In the third book of the Task he has devoted some fine lines 
to the defence of this animal, having at the time had one 

** Whom ten long yeare' experience of my care 
Has made at last familiar." 

He promised, 

" If 1 survive thee I will dig thy grave, 
And when I place thee in it, sighing say, 
I knew at least one hare that had a friend." 

Poor Puss died on March 9th, 1786, after having lived 
nearly twelve years with the poet, and he wrote its 
" Epitaph." To his sprightly pen we are indebted for 
many interesting particulars of the manners of hares in cap- 
tivity, and he has shown that hares, like men, have indivi- 
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duality of charater. Thus " Puss,*' as he called one of his 
pets, was soon familiar, and seemed happier in human society 
than when shut up with his natural companions ; while on 
** Tiney" the kindest treatment had not the least effect. His 
surliness was matter of mirth to the gentle bard, who records 
that " Tiney" performed his feats with such a solemnity of 
manner, that in him, too, he had an agreeable companion. 
He records the strong and fearless character of " Bess," 
whose courage and confidence made it tame from the begin- 
ning. Cowper found their countenances so expressive of the 
peculiar character of each, that by looking only on the face 
of either of them he knew which it was. The poet inciden- 
tally mentions, that during the day one of his hares betook 
itself to the shelter of a cucumber vine, " sleeping or chew^ 
ing the cud till evening." In Leviticus and Deuteronomy 
the hare is said to chew the cud. The hare, strictly speak- 
ing, is not a ruminating animal, having only one stomach ; 
but both the poet and the sacred historian seem to refer to 
a habit of the hare, recorded by Dr. Thomson, the late 
Professor of Materia Medica in University College, that, 
namely, of keeping a portion of its food in the pouches of the 
cheeks, to be brought forward for occasional mastication.* 

The hares have a peculiar character in their teeth, 
which distinguishes them .from all other Mammalia ; their 
upper incisors are double, that is, they have behind each of 
the two conspicuous front cutting-teeth another of smaller 
size. The inside of their mouth and the under parts of 
their feet are covered with hair like the rest of the body. 
They are all marked by having long ears and a short tail, 
and by their hind-legs being much longer than the fore, so 

* Note to his edition of Thomson's " Seasons," p. 276. The great 
Blumenbach, in bis *'Handbuch der Naturgescbicbte," 12tb edit. Got- 
tingpn, 1830, remarks, that both the bare and the rabbit seem to ruminatey 
— ** scheinen wiederzukanen.'' 
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that in running up hills they have an advantage over their 
pursuers. The colour of their fur accords with that of the 
places they usually frequent. Thomson has accurately 
described the hare in its form: — 

'' She sits 
Conceal'dy with folded ears ; nnsleepmg eyes, 
By nature raised to take the horizon in ; 
And head couch'd close betwixt her hairy feet, 
In act to spring away/' 

In the most inclement parts of the world hares are found. 
This species {Lepus glacialis) in winter is entirely of a snow- 
white colour, and in Greenland and other parts of the Arctic 
regions it does not seem to lose this colour even in the sum- 
mer. Sir John Richardson gives an instance of its power of 
getting out of danger : when his party were on the Northern 
Coast of America, they landed on a rocky islet, which, 
though not above three hundred yards in diameter, was the 
home of an Alpine hare. The whole party went in pursuit 
of this poor creature, but so skilfully did it avail itself of 
the shelter of the rocks, and it retreated from stone to stone 
with so much cunning and activity, that no one got a shot 
at it, though the hare was never able to conceal itself from 
view for more than a minute or two at a time. Dr. Suther- 
land* observed, when he was on the Arctic expedition with 
Captain Penny, that this species can burrow in the snow ; 
one burrow he observed eight feet in length. He was sur- 
prised to find how fat the Arctic hares were, even in places 
where the vegetation appeared peculiarly scanty; and it 
seems that in winter the berries of the Alpine arbutus, the 
Empetrum nigrum^ and the bark of a dwarf willow, afford 
them nutritious, if not very plentiful diet. A. W. 

* Journal of a Voyage in Baffin's Bay, ii. p. 78. 
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PROFESSOR TULP, OR "THE ANATOMY," BY 

REMBRANDT. 

In the Museum at the Hague, in the Picture Gallery, is 
a remarkable painting of several men in black, standing and 
seated round a dead body ; this is the celebrated Professor 
of Anatomy, Tulp, preparing to dissect a corpse, in the pre- 
sence of his class. It is an early and elaborate work of the 
most renowned of all the Dutch painters, Rembrandt van 
Rhyn ; it was painted for the Surgeons' Hall at Amsterdam, 
in the year 1632, as inscribed on the picture, when Rem- 
brandt was about twenty -five years old only. The picture 
contains altogether nine figures, of the natural size, but shown 
in half-length only : the corpse is slightly foreshortened, the 
feet being near the spectator to his right, and in shadow. 
Close to them, and taking attention from them, is a large 
open folio ; the professor, in his hat, occupying almost half 
the picture on this side, is demonstrating the muscles of the 
forearm and hand. As a group of portraits this picture is, 
perhaps, unrivalled for the skill of the arrangement; and 
considering Rembrandt's age at the time, the mastery shown 
is wonderful; the effect of the whole, owing to the very skilful 
treatment of light and shade and colour, is magnificent, and 
yet the execution is very careful. It shows exactly the just 
medium between laborious finish and bravura of execution. 

In the time of Sir Joshua Reynolds it was still in its old 
place, and he has not failed to notice it in his interesting 
diary of his "Journey through Flanders and Holland, in 
1781." He says, "The professor is dissecting a corpse 
which lies on the table. To avoid making it an object dis- 
agreeable to look at, the figure is but just cut at the wrist. 
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There are seven other porti*aits coloured like nature itself, 
fresh and highly finished. . . . The dead bodj is perfectly 
well drawn, a little foreshortened ; . . . nothing can be 
more truly the colour of dead flesh. The legs and feet, 
which are nearest the eye, are in shadow : the principal 
light, which is on the body, is by that means preserved of a 
compact form. All these figures are dressed in black." 

For nearly two centuries this picture was admired in the 
place of its original destination, until the year 1828, when 
it was rumoured that the authorities of the College, in want 
of money, were negotiating its sale with a foreign picture- 
dealer, and the King of Holland with true patriotism inter- 
posed, and secured it for the National Museum of the Hague, 
at the great price of 32,000 florins. 

Rembrandt's peculiar style, for which he eventually ac-. 
quired his unrivalled reputation, is sufficiently developed in 
this excellent work. His great faculty was a true or complete 
perception of the various effects of local colour and light and 
shade ; and he is another example of the attainment of the 
highest excellence by indefatigable application and attention 
to a special province of his art. His power was more espe- 
cially in light and shade, but he was also a great colourist, 
though in this respect not without rivals ; in the former 
quality he is yet unequalled, and himself the rival of nature. 
Nearly every quality in painting had attained to excellence 
in the Netherlands two centuries before the time of Rem- 
brandt ; but to perfectly represent all those wonderful grada- 
tions of colour and effect produced by variations of situation, 
or degrees of light, was reserved for the son of the miller of 
Ley den. 

Rembrandt Gerritz, — commonly called Rembrandt van 
Rhyn, because born on the banks of the Rhine, — wap bom in 
his father's mill, between the villages of Leyerdorp and 
Koukerk, near Leyden, June 15, 1606 or 8 ; there is a 
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View of this mill, with a cottage by its side, long since 
destroyed, among his etchings. He was the son of Hermann 
Gerritz and his wife Neeltje Willems van Zeitbrock, and 
being in good circumstances they sent their only son to the 
Latin school of Leyden ; but as he showed a decided inapti- 
tude for scholarship, and as decided a passion for drawing, 
his father wisely allowed him to leave the school and follow 
the natural bent of his mind. His first master was Jacob 
van Swanenburg, with whom he remained three years ; he 
then studied a short time with Pieter Lastman at Amster- 
dam, and with Jacob Pinas at Haarlem. 

Having thus devoted about four years to an art appren- 
ticeship, he returned home and became a devoted student of 
nature. His peculiar faculty of observing and thoroughly 
seeing what he looked at, must have early shown itself, and 
he had already attained an excellence in his art before he 
was himself in any way aware of it. A friend, however, of 
the family, from the city, having seen, about 1625, some of 
these early essays, strongly reconmiended the young painter 
to take one piece to a picture-dealer at the Hague. Rem- 
brandt went on foot, carrying his picture himself; and he 
was not less surprised than delighted to receive the (to him) 
large sum of one hundred florins (about eight guineas) for 
it, from the Hague dealer. He was so excited and so 
anxious to impart his go^ fortune to his parents, that to 
walk back was too slow, to go by the boat too mean, so 
he took a place by the coach then plying between the Hague 
and Leyden, and as he was too anxious about his treasure to 
get down with the others when the coach stopped for re- 
freshment, he kept his place ; and by a singular coincidence, 
harmonising with his own hurry to get home, the horses by 
some accident were startled, and ran off with him alone ; 
they did not stop until they arrived at their stables at 
Leyden, where Rembrandt, thinking only of his own affairs, 
jumped from the coach, and made all haste home. 
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This was tlie beginning of a long success: in 1630 lie 
settled in Amsterdam, where, on the 10th of June, 1634, he 
married Saskia van Uylenburg, a peasant girl of his own 
neighbourhood, but she lived only eight years after his mar- 
riage. Two years before this (1632) he had painted the 
picture of Professor Tulp, noticed above, conmionly called 
" Rembrandt's Anatomy ;'* and in 1642 he produced the 
large picture of the " Night Watch," as it is called, now in 
the Museum of Amsterdam ; it is a company of Arquebusiers 
going out to practice, the principal figure being the captain 
of the company. 

As in the " Anatomy," all the figures are portraits. In 
this great work, those excellencies which are conspicuous in 
the " Anatomy" are here carried to excess, and Rembrandt's 
manner is already developed, though it does not display the 
vigorous handling of his later works. In this year, 1642, 
he was at the height of his fortunes, but it was the year 
in which his wife died. His property, from an inventory 
taken at the time, then amounted to the considerable value 
of 40,750 florins. This little fortune, so soon to be lost, was 
made both by painting and by engraving ; Rembrandt's 
etchings ranging from the years 1628 to 1661, amount to 
nearly four hundred, and are among the choicest objects 
sought for by art-collectors ; some of them are now worth 
almost fabulous prices, from 3^P;o 100 guineas; many of 
them were very valuable, even during his lifetime, as the 
" Christ Healing the Sick," known as the Hundred Guilders 
(eight guineas), because Rembrandt refused to sell it for less. 
His etchings appear to have been the principal source of his 
income ; he used to sell them at different stages of their 
completion, and is said to have thrown off from some plates 
even as many as seven different proofs. 

Sandrart tells us that he realised an annual income of 
about 2500 florins (200/.) from this traffic in his etchings 
and the sale of his - " * '-^s of his pictures alone. This 
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was independent of the sale of his own pictures and his 
pupils' fees: each paid 100 florins per annum. However, 
notwithstanding this large income, after the death of his 
wife, his want of care seems to have wasted his substance, 
and in 1656 he passed through the insolvent court ; this was 
a blow from which he appears never to have recovered. 
The closing years of his life were spent in such obscurity, 
that it is now doubtful where he lived, and where or when 
he died, whether at Amsterdam, London, or Stockholm ; but 
it is most probable that he resided constantly in Amsterdam, 
and where, from a recent discovery in the archives, he ap- 
pears to have also died. It is remarkable how few facts are 
really certain about the life of Rembrandt: his birth and 
death are both doubtful, Houbraken's statement is that 
commonly received, namely, that he was born in 1606 and 
died in 1674: other accounts state that he died in 1664; 
but M. Villot, in his catalogue of the Dutch, Flemish, and 
German pictures of the Louvre, has published a statement 
communicated by M. Scheltema, keeper of the archives of 
Amsterdam, to the effect that Rembrandt was buried in the 
Westerkerk October 8th, 1669 ; and from the amount of the 
fees paid (15 florins), it was apparently a most simple burial. 
The same uncertainty is attached to the time of his birth, 
for at his marriage, June ]^ 1634, he declared himself to be 
twenty-six years of age, miich would fix 1608, instead of 
1606, as the year of his birth. 

The obscurity and poverty of Rembrandt's closing years 
contrast remarkably with his middle career; the inven- 
tory of the goods and works of art which formed his pro- 
perty in July of the year 1656 is still preserved, and 
it shows a remarkable collection. He possessed as many 
as 134 pictures, of which 73 were by himself; he had 
also drawings and many books of prints, Italian draw- 
ings by Mantegna, and also studies from the antique ; and 

Q2 
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many prints after Raphael, Michelangelo, and other Italian, 
Dutch, and German masters ; collections also of arms and 
armour, porcelain, costume, and old furniture. Yet this 
large collection, when sold by auction, did not produce 5000 
florins, now not half the value, perhaps, of a single one of his 
own pictures contained in it. The house, which was also 
Rembrandt's, was more productive than its contents ; the re- 
ceipt for 6952 florins 9 stivers, arising from its sale and that 
of the ground, was given by Rembrandt's son, Titus van 
Rhyn, on the 5th of November, 1665. This is another cir- 
cumstance which throws into obscurity the date of Rem- 
brandt's death, which it is natural to assume must have then 
taken place. 

Rembrandt was in many respects a remarkable man. He 
is said to have been a miser, and to have loved low society. 
That he was ever a miser is very doubtful : he loved money 
certainly, the various expedients he resorted to to procure it 
show this, but he loved it not for its own sake but for its 
use. He seems, to have spent it all over his collections, 
which passion for collecting works of art eventually proved 
his ruin : his paramount love was his art. An instance of 
this is the story of his pet monkey. This monkey died un- 
expectedly while Rembrandt was engaged on a large family 
portrait piece, and being desirous to paint it as it lay, he at 
once painted it in the family jHCture, to the great horror 
of his patron ; but nothing could induce him to paint it out 
again, and he preferred to sacrifice his commission and 
preserve the sketch of his dead monkey. 

With regard to his associates, the Burgomaster Six is 
said to have been the only gentleman or man of rank that he 
ever associated with on terms of intimacy. Etchings and 
portraits of this person are among his finest works. The 
ex-burgomaster was fond of Rembrandt, and fitted up a 
painting-room for him in his country-house, just outside the 
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citj; an etching connected with one of these periodical 
visits to Six has a carious history ; it is called " Six's 
Bridge," or the " Landscape de la Moutarde." Rembrandt 
was fond of mustard with his boiled beef, but on one occa- 
sion there was none in the house ; the burgomaster, how- 
ever, desirous of pleasing his guest, sent into the town to 
procure some. Rembrandt observing that the servant sent 
was a phlegmatic-looking person, wagered with his host that 
he would etch the whole landscape seen from the window 
where they stood, before the man returned ; and this he ac- 
tually did, but it is only a slight sketch, being chiefly fore- 
ground, a small wooden bridge, with two men on it, being 
the principal object in the scene: the whole is, however, 
managed with admirable skill, and it is a most interesting 
plate. Mr. Burnet, in his "Rembrandt and his Works," 
has reproduced it, and also the portrait of the painter's kind 
patron, the burgomaster. 

Rembrandt's great power was portrait. There are 
several fine examples of his works of this plass in our own 
National Gallery, which possesses in all six portraits by 
him ; of these. No. 243, a " Man's Portrait," is a magnifi- 
cent example of his maturer style, which combines with a 
powerful effect of light and shade, such as Rembrandt alone 
knew how to produce, also a surprising freedom of touch : 
his own portrait in this collection is another fine example. 
The collection of the National Gallery shows also the same 
qualities applied to landscape and figure-painting; and it 
afibrds also one of the most valuable specimens of his 
earlier and more elaborate style, " The Woman taken in 
Adultery," painted in 1644. This picture is highly finished, 
and is a remarkable example of Rembrandt's passion for the 
representation of shade: nearly the whole picture is dark. 
Though peculiar in his taste, there can be no doubt that 
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Rembrandt's effects are perfectly true; the variations of 
effect between bright sunlight and absolute darkness are 
infinite, and Rembrandt's choice attracted him rather to the 
representation of degrees of darkness than the ordinary light 
adopted by most painters, though he did occasionally paint 
light itself. He is supposed to have acquired this taste 
from a representation of the brilliant concentration of light 
and its surrounding darkness from the peculiar effects he 
must have been familiar with, from his infancy, in his 
father's mill, the small apertures of which, serving the place 
of windows, would produce just such effects as we see ordi- 
narily represented in Rembrandt's interiors. 

In his historical works, as they are termed, Rembrandt's 
taste is universally considered to have been vulgar : his style 
of design was wholly deficient in refinement of form, and 
this not from ignorance, but from taste. He is said to have 
had a contempt for the antique, and the ordinary criticism 
of connoisseurs only excited his ridicule ; his antiques, as he 
used to call them, were his collection of old armour, unique 
weapons, curious turbans, and various antiquated articles of 
dress which he had procured from Polish Jews, His man- 
ners, too, were rough, and he was impatient of criticism : 
when he had adopted the freer method of his later time, 
though this effect of freedom is said to have been produced 
only by great labour, he objected to having his pictures in- 
spected too closely, and used to remark to the inquisitive, 
that the smell of paint was unwholesome ; and if any ob- 
jection were made to his very bold touches in his portraits, 
he would say that he was a painter, not a dyer. 

Rembrandt's practice was wholly new, and instead of 
acquiring fame by the attainment of the ordinary excellences 
of his profession, such as constituted the ambition of every 
other painter of his school, his talents were of that extra- 
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ordinary nature, that he commanded it in spite of the most 
glaring inconsistencies of costume, and even of drawing in 
many cases the most gross and incorrect. In composition 
he was great ; indeed, as Fuseli has powerfully expressed it, 
^' Rembrandt was a genius of the first class in whatever re- 
lates not to form. In spite of the most portentous deformity, 
and without considering the spell of his chiaroscuro, such 
were his powers of nature, such the grandeur, pathos, or 
simplicity of his composition, from the most elevated or ex- 
tensive arrangement to the meanest and most homely, that 
the best cultivated eye, the purest sensibility, and the most 
refined taste, dwell on them equally enthralled. He pos- 
sessed the full empire of light and shade, and of all the tints 
that float between them. None e\^r like Rembrandt knew 
how to improve an accident into a beauty, or give importance 
to a trifle." (Lecture 11.) 

Rembrandt had many followers, of these Gertrand van 
den Eeckhont was the nearest imitator ; and Ferdinand Bol 
and Govert Flink attained such excellence as to be his rivals 
in portraiture. 

Of the capital picture the " Anatomy," an excellent en- 
graving, with an outline index, by J. P. de Frey, was pub- 
lished in 1798. The notices of Rembrandt, mostly foreign, 
are numerous, but necessarily unsatisfactory : a good list of 
his works is given in Smith's " Catalogue Raisonne of the 
Works of Dutch and Flemish Painters;" and Burnet's 
^'Rembrandt and his Works" gives some excellent imita- 
tions of his etchings, of the which there is a fine original 
collection in the British Museum. 

R. N. W. 
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The earth is full of God's goodness, and so is every season. 
Spring, with its opening blossoms, its exquisite odours, its 
suggestions of "good things not seen as yet;" and Summer, 
with "healing in its wings," with its balmy breezes, with 
its plenitude of life, and its placid consciousness of power, — 
each is a witness for Him whose name is Love. But the 
"fruitful season" is a witness still plainer, and one which 
speaks to the intelligence of all mankind. And, indeed, 
each contributes a several item in the testimony to the 
great Creator. For, if Spring says, "How great is His 
beauty ! " and Summer, " How great His benevolence ! " 
pointing to the rustling sheaf and the laden bough, says 
Autumn, "And how great is His bounty!" 

Every season is a preacher, but of them all we are in- 
clined to think Autumn the most popular and impressive. 
It needs no acquaintance with Nature's mysteries to under- 
stand his sermon ; it needs no peculiar susceptibility to be 
carried along by his direct and homely eloquence. In the 
field which he is reaping the unlettered rustic sees the 
answer to the fourth petition of his daily prayer, and the 
Christian philosopher sees his heavenly Father giving bread 
to himself and his children, as plainly as if it were sent by 
the hand of an angel, or rained through a window in heaven. 
And whilst the purport of the discourse is so obvious, it is 
spoken to great advantage. Around there is little to dis- 
tract, whilst there is much to fix the thoughts, to open the 
ear and soothe the spirit. Autumn is the sabbath of the 
months ; and with its mellow light and listening silence, the 
whole land seems consecrated into a temple hushed and 
holy. Nor is there lack of ministers. The laden trees are 
priests, the corn-fiolds are choristers ; and, yielding to the 
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tranquil influence, if you yourself be devoutly silent, their 
psalm will come into your soul : — 

" So Thou the year most lib 'rally 
Dost with Thy goodness crown, 
And all Thy paths abundantly 
On us drop fatness down. 

They drop upon the pastures wide, 

That do in deserts lie ; 
The little hills on every side 

Rejoice right pleasantly. 

With flocks the pastures clothed be. 

The vales with com are clad.; 
And now they shout and sing to Thee, 

For Thou hast made them glad.'' 

To a mind that sees God in everything there is a special 
"joy in harvest." It is a new pledge of Jehovah's faithful-^ 
ness: — another accomplishment of that ancient promise, 
"While the earth remaineth, seed-time and harvest shall 
not cease:" — a promise made all the more striking by the 
incidents which imperilled its fulfilment ; — the winter that 
looked as if it would never go away, perhaps the drought 
which threatened to scorch the seed in the baked and burning 
furrow ; perhaps the cold skies which forbade the ear to fill, 
or the drenching floods, which, when filled^ dashed it to the 
earth again ; — but past all these perils, or through them all, 
a mighty Providence has borne the sustenance of a world, 
and, as it spans the clouds of the dissolving equinox, the 
rainbow asks on behalf of the great Covenant - maker, 
"Hath one word failed of all that God hath spoken?" 
And so it proclaims the loving-kindness of the Lord, the 
care and munificence of the great Provider. It is not a 
mere subsistence he secures to the children of men, but it is 
a feast of fat things ; not only the bread which strengthens 
man's heart, but the wine that makes him glad, and the oil 
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that makes his face to shine, — all the variety of fruits, and 
grains, and herbs, and spices; nor bread for the children 
only, but crumbs for the creatures under the table. Nor 
at this season can we fail to mark the minuteness of 
forethought and munificence of kindness with which our 
heavenly Father feeds the fowls of the firmament, the pro- 
fusion which not only fills the barn of the husbandman, but 
which, in every forest and every hedge-row, has a store- 
house for those pensioners of His who can take no thought 
for the morrow. With its banquet-hall so wide and so 
populous, with its heaps of abundance, and its ah* of open- 
handed welcome. Harvest is the season which tells us of 
God's hospitality. 

Besides the palpable Providence, — the visible nearness 
of a God most gracious and merciful, — a material element 
in the joy of harvest is the reward of industry. 

If the sleep of the labouring man is sweet, so is that 
labourer's bread. The fields are bare : the year's work is 
done : and as he nestles among the sheaves, so glossy, dry, 
and fragrant; as he surveys the golden heap, fresh-sifted 
on the threshing-floor; as he watches the snowy powder 
flowing from between the revolving cylinders; as he sits 
down with his rosy children to the household loaf, that 
bread has to him a flavour which no science can impart, — 
those sheaves have a grace and a beauty which no pencil 
can reproduce, for no artist can espy. That bread has the 
pleasant flavour of personal industry : that garner concentres 
in itself a year of his own toil-worn history. And now in 
the snug comfort of his cottage, and amidst rainy gusts pro- 
phetic of winter, it calls up to complacent memory the frosty 
morning when by lantern-light he yoked his team, — the grey 
and windy noon when he sowed the seed, — the day when to 
save the tender crop and the crumbling furrows, he battled 
with the swollen brook and banked out the thunder-torrent ; 
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— the weary nights when he waked so often, and from the 
dripping eaves and gurgling corbels presaged rotten shocks 
or flattened fields : and now that all these anxieties and toils 
are ended, and now that the Most High has given these 
results to his labour, he that went forth weeping bearing 
precious seed, comes again rejoicing bringing his sheaves 
with him. 

And the analogy goes up, and upward still, from that 
rejoicing peasant to the Christian parent who reaps his 
prayer and efforts in the salvation of his child: — up to the 
Christian patriot who, after all the ebbs and flows of popular 
favour, is rewarded with the extinction of an evil, or the 
reformation of a realm: — up to the missionary who after a 
ten-years* sowing, sees coming in the first-fruits of Green- 
land or Tahiti unto Christ : — up to the martyr who from 
beneath the Heavenly Altar looks down, — Cranmer on his 
England, Huss and Jerome on their Prague, Wishart on 
his Scotland, and from his ashes sees a mighty Church 
upsprung and flourishing : — upward and upward yet to that 
King of Martyrs and Prince of Missionaries who from His 
thirty years of husbandry among the hills of Galilee, when 
His head was filled with dew, and His locks with the drops 
of the night, — who, from the handful of corn which He then 
planted in the earth, and at last watered with His blood, 
already sees fruit that shakes like Lebanon, and who, when 
at length the harvest of the earth is ripe and Heaven's 
garner has received the last of His redeemed, shall see the 
travail of His soul and be satisfied. 

But there are solemn words in Autumn's sermon. He 
says, " Be not deceived : God is not mocked : for whatsoever 
a man soweth, that shall he also reap. For he that soweth 
to bis flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption ; but he that 
soweth to the Spirit, shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting." 

We see the earnest even now. He that sows to the flesh, 
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— he who spends his property or his talents in self-indul- 
gence, in idolatrous vanities, in that cruel luxury which is 
deaf to the cry of misery, in gratifying the coarser appetites 
and passions of this fallen nature, — of the flesh he reaps 
corruption. His harvest is a heart constantly contracting. 
His harvest is often a shortened life or a shattered intellect : 
— a body prematurely blighted and a mind that loses suscep- 
tibilities and powers which once lost can never come again. 
His harvest is more and more of that corruption which he 
sows, — sin added to sin, — the habit of evil strengthened, — 
a growing remoteness from virtue and happiness, because 
a growing proneness to evil and a growing powerlessness 
against temptation. 

And he that soweth to the Spirit, even before he reaps 
"life everlasting," — see how rich is his intermediate recom- 
pense ! From that dependent spirit of his and from those 
devotional habits, see how large is his harvest of peace and 
serenity ! Amidst tumult and agitation see how fixed is his 
heart, trusting in the Lord ; and amidst the flaming shower 
of each day's temptations, burning into the souls of many, and 
leaving dark scars on the conscience, see how on his panoply 
of faith the sparks die out unperceived and harmless ! From 
that God-fearing spirit of his, see how large is the harvest 
of social respect and personal security ! what a fund of 
confidence and honour has accumulated from those early acts 
of self-denial, or from one deed of courageous honesty! 
what a fortune has been founded on a single commandment 
tenaciously remembered and constantly observed 1 And 
from that benevolent spirit of his, see how large is his 
harvest of love and gratitude I What a music is in his 
name, what a continual comfort in his presence I See how 
all hearts open towards his, as instinctively as they close on 
the approach of others; and see how he inherits the earth, — 
a meek but universal monarch carrying captive the whole 
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community, and reigning by love in souls which swords and 
sceptres fail to reach, and which even genius cannot 
conquer! 

But this is only a faint foreshadowing of that final and 
exhaustless harvest which is to follow this earthly seed-time: 
for although salvation is all of grace, yet, compatibly with 
its entire gratuitousness, we know that in this life He who 
gives grace for grace is pleased to acknowledge the services 
of His believing people, for the sake of that Saviour in 
whose strength they are wrought, and to whose joy their 
recompense adds ; and if in this life, why not also in the life 
to come ? And in somewhat the same sense as reaping is 
the reward of sowing, we are taught that gracious habits, 
formed and cherished on earth, shall find their consummation 
in the still higher and holier products of eternity — whilst 
the self-denial implied in their culture will be infinitely 
over-balanced and requited in the joys of the life ever- 
lasting. 

Think of this, you that are well-nigh weary of well- 
doing : — you that stand alone in a godless household, and 
who sometimes grow disheartened amidst the coldness, and 
the opposition, and the jeering : — you who have enlisted 
under Christ's banner, but who, if you have not actually 
forsaken house and lands for His sake, have at least felt 
constrained to let pass many a golden opportunity: — ^you who 
have been for years watching for a soul, if haply you might 
win it, and who still see it as far from the kingdom as ever : 
— you who have long been contending with a wicked temper 
or an unholy passion, and who dare not say that you have 
gained any sensible advantage over it — oh, be not weary ! 
Think of the joy of harvest. Think of the day when you 
shall rest from your labours, and these works shall follow 
you. Think of the day, — the humbling, affecting, over- 
whelming day, when the cup of cold water will reappear as 
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an ingredient in the everlasting glory. Be not weary in 
well-doing, for in due season you shall reap if you faint not. 
Yet be not deceived. God is not mocked. He that 
soweth to the flesh shall have his harvest also. Darnel 
grows as well as wheat, and thistles as well as barley. The 
awards of eternity are not the inflictions of arbitrary power, 
but they are the legitimate products, the prolongations, and 
out-workings of the present : a harvest corresponding to the 
seed-time : so righteous, so congruous under the government 
of a just God, so inevitable that the sinner feels, if he does not 
confess, that the sentence is just. Reader, be not deceived. 
Let not that day, that harvest-day of sorrow, come on you as 
a thief — ^that day when he who showed judgment without 
mercy shall receive judgment without mercy — that day when 
he who wrought abomination and made a lie shall And him- 
self excluded from those pearly gates through which nothing 
enters that defileth — ^that day when he who used to say to God, 
" Depart from us, we desire not the knowledge of Thy ways," 
shall hear God say to him, " Depart from me, ye workers 
of iniquity: I never knew you."* Be not deceived. God 
is not mocked. This must be the way of it. Sin will result 
in sorrow: carnality will reap corruption. So entreat of 
God for the Redeemer's sake to cancel that guilty past — to 
exterminate the crop of guilt and crime, so that it shall not 
seed itself in further evil, nor be treasured up as wrath 
against the day of wrath. Break off your sins by repentance, 
and from their fearful consequences take refuge in a Saviour's 
intercession. And beg earnestly for God's good Spirit that 
you too, taught, led, and quickened by the Spirit, may of the 
Spirit reap life everlasting. J. H. 

* See the Works of Andrew Fuller, vol. vii. p. 144. 
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DARTMOOR. 

There is a district low down in the county of Devon 
which has not received from British archaeologists the de- 
gree of attention which it well deserves. There are able 
works, such as Mr. Herbert's " Cyclops Christianus," in 
which it is not so much as named, and to the public in 
general it is almost a terra incognita. This tract of 
country is, however, more richly invested with aboriginal 
remains than, perhaps, any other part of the island, and 
abounds not only in ths more ordinary forms of circles, 
cromlechs, &c., which are met with in other places, but 
also in relics of a character unknown elsewhere, and of sin- 
gular interest and variety. This wild district, which is 
called Dartmoor, extends over a space of about twenty -two 
miles N. and S. and twenty E. and W., containing about 
13,000 acres of ground. It is an elevated mass of land of 
an irregular form, broken into a number of minor hills, 
many of them crowned by groups of rocks provincially 
termed " tors,^^ It is bounded on the west by Tavistock, 
and on the east by Ashburton; whilst on the north lies 
Okehampton, and on the south a beautiful line of country 
between Totness and Plymouth. 

This district comprises the " ancient and royal Forest of 
Dartmoor," so it is designated in old books and writers. 
Within its boundaries is included scenery of the most varied 
and romantic character ; and such as, it is said, is not re- 
sembled by that of any known part of the world, with the 
exception of a portion of Norway, where it is reported by 
travellers that landscape of a somewhat similar description 
is to be found. 
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On Dartmoor the hills rise steep after steep, their sides 
frequently abrupt and precipitous, and usually clothed with 
long grass interspersed with heath, except here and there 
where the presence of a bog is indicated by the rich reddish 
hue which is produced by the growth of the soft sphagnums 
and other mosses and bog -plants with which they are 
coated. Over these hills are irregularly strewn masses of 
granite and moorstone, some of them more than fifty tons in 
weight. The granite rocks which crown the hills are stu- 
pendous in size, of the wildest and most picturesque forms, 
and often capped with snow when all the country below 
boasts the verdure and colouring of spring. The geological 
formations of the district are very peculiar, and the strati- 
fication remarkable, the fissures being sometimes horizontal 
and sometimes a little inclined, the dip having a tendency 
towards the east and south. 

The crowning rocks, or torSy each of which has its own 
peculiar and frequently characteristic name, may be seen 
from a great distance, and are beautiful and remarkable 
objects. 

The name tor is found in both dialects of the ancient 
British tongue. The Cornish is tor; the Welsh, fwr; 
Gaelic, tor; all meaning a tower, or high heap, or pile. The 
German, Dutch, Danish, and Swedish, have correspondent 
terms, so that the Teutonic as well as the Celtic dialects 
acknowledge the word. The beauty of Dartmoor is of a 
lofty and elevating character. He who, — after traversing 
these richly -wooded glades and verdant meadows, the glow- 
ing cornfields, and orchards ruddy with their abundant 
fruit, which adorn the lower grounds throughout South 
Devon, — finds himself at length placed on the craggy 
heights of one of the wonderful granitic tors which cap 
the hills on Dartmoor, cannot fail to be struck with tlic 
grandeur of the scene,- and with its contrast to the country 
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through which he has recently passed. Looking around 
him he beholds numerous wild mountain-streams, rushing 
between the rocky heights that rise on either hand, and 
pouring their yellow waters tumultuously over channels 
wherein lie huge blocks of granite or moorstone, wrenched 
by former tempests from the mountain's side and hurled into 
the floods below. He marks hills rising fold beyond fold, 
forming deep gorges as they intersect each other, and con- 
taining within themselves solitudes as deep and still as those of 
some desert land; and he contemplates the floating mists which 
are ever wafting about among those deep green hills, now 
rising to reveal scenes of grandeur and beauty before hidden, 
now closing in grave solemnity over every object on which 
his eye and his mind have been delightedly dwelling, and he 
feels almost overwhelmed by the dignity and grandeur of the 
scene. But let him then descend and follow for a few miles 
the windings of one of those rapid streams, as it runs its 
course through glowing woods of birch and beech, of oak 
and ash, sparkling as its dark-hued waters bound over the 
granite rocks which obstruct their course ; its current peo- 
pled by thousands of speckled trout, its woods with flocks of 
wild pigeons and other birds of beautiful plumage and varied 
note, its banks enamelled with myriads of glowing flowers 
of rarest hues and forms, all instinct with insect life, and he 
will aUow that although its general aspect is that of magni- 
flcence, it is also a land of bright and cheering beauty. 

From the admirer of nature Dartmoor has then high 
claims for consideration, yet it has higher on the antiquary. 
To him it opens a widely-extended field of observation, on 
which he may find objects of sufficient interest amply to 
repay the labours of research, for throughout its limits are 
to be found monumental, sacred, and social relics of our 
Anglo-British forefathers in greater variety and number, as 
well as in finer preservation, than in any other part of Eng- 
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land. The ground, too, is almost unbroken, and much of 
discovery, no doubt, awaits the enterprising traveller, who 
can be content to " rough it" among those wilds, and give 
due time and labour to the needful investigation. Eock- 
pillars, bridges of Cyclopean build, stone avenues, sacred 
circles, altar and stone basins, cromlechs and kist-vaens, 
abound ; and with them are interspersed abundant relics of the 
huts, and some even of what appear to have been aboriginal 
villages of our Druidical forefathers, who dwelt among these 
forest recesses long since, before a Divine Redeemer had 
visited earth in human flesh, or the light of the Gospel had 
dispelled that thick darkness of paganism which then 
covered the world with its unholy shadow. 

There is a feeling of intense interest connected with 
finding oneself standing among the rustic dwellings of those 
who were alive and earnest in the pursuits of life possibly 
at the time when Elisha the prophet wrought wonders on 
Mount Carmel, or who must at all events have lived not 
later than the times of Ezra and Nehemiah, for these simple 
remains are supposed to be from 2000 to 3000 years old. 
The mind loses itself as we look round and repeople the land 
with its ancient inhabitants, picturing them to ourselves 
as they then existed ; " men subject to like passions with 
ourselves," the hopes and fears, the joys and sorrows, which 
move us, working in their hearts as in our own, but without 
those consolations which we as Christians enjoy, — with 
bloody and destructive rites, in which their sons and their 
daughters were torn from them and sacrificed to devils, 
in the place of the sacred and mild rule of Christ's ordi- 
nances, their hearths polluted by the unbridled lusts and 
habits of men " uncircumcised in heart," and the now 
peaceful fields, scenes of bloody and cruel warfare. 

Before we enter on an investigation of the relics of our 
pagan forefathers which present themselves to us among the 
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wilds of West Devon, we will inquire who those ancients of 
renown were, and by what nations their solitudes were first 
invaded. 

Some authors say that far, very far back in the roll of 
time, some mariners set sail from the land of Phoenicia (the 
Tyre and Sidon of Scripture) with intention to seek out the 
Western Seas. After traversing the coast of Africa, and 
building cities on different parts of it, they eventually 
reached Spain, and from thence, still extending their re- 
searches, stumbled on certain islands which they named 
Cassiterides. These islands must evidently have been 
those which we call the Scilly Islands, and the south- 
western coast of the mainland of England, now called Corn- 
wall and Devon, of which the ancient name is Danmonia. 
The fact that the Phoenicians were the earliest traders in 
tin (which is allowed by all), gives strength to the supposi- 
tion that they were the first foreigners who visited our 
land, as those districts which they were said to have visited 
abound most richly in that mineral. Strabo states, that 
" the Phoenicians alone traded to Britain from Gades, and 
concealed from others that navigation ; but when a Ro- 
man vessel followed a certain master of a ship, that they 
themselves might learn this traffic of merchandise, he, on a 
spiteful envy, ran his ship on purpose upon the sands, and 
after he had brought them that followed after him into some 
danger of destruction, himself escaped the shipwreck, and 
out of the common treasury received the worth of the com- 
modities and wares that he had lost." This jealous guard- 
ing of their secret shows that they alone were aware of the 
mineral treasures of our before undiscovered land. 

Strabo thus describes one of our British forefathers: 

" They (the Cassiterides) are inhabited by men wearing 

black garments, clad in wide coats, descending to their ancles, 

going with staves like the Furies in tragedies. Mines they 

4 B 
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have of tin and lead, which they exchange for earthen pots, 
salt, and brazen ware." He also says, '^Thej are of a gentle 
and kind disposition, fair and honest behaviour, simple and 
sincere in their conversation ;*' a character which is also 
given them by other authors. 

We may then fancy such men as are above described 
traversing the singular and beautiful country that we have 
endeavoured to depict, and among which lay their homes^ 
their temples, and their fortresses, stupendous works, the 
raising of which displays a degree of knowledge and of 
power, such as seems to warrant our adopting those accounts 
whicji report most highly of the civilisation of their architects^ 
as the nearest to the truth. 

It is very remarkable that so little should have been 
said of the homes of the ancient Britons. No writer, until 
Sir Bichard Hoare entered on his researches, seems to have 
noticed the hundreds of ruined dwellings which exist in our 
land, and which furnished our British ancestors with homes 
for which they fought, and for which they died, — homes 
wherein dwelt those dark-robed men of whom we have 
spoken, amidst their wives and their children ; and wherein 
their affections, their joys and their sorrows, were all centred. 
To walk amidst the relics of these homes on the wild hill- 
sides, to trace the little moorland rills by which the feet of 
the women and children of days so long passed away have 
wandered, and from which they dipped the clear waters 
which still flow onwards even as they did 2000 years ago ; 
to watch the rack floating over those remarkable relics of 
antiquity which hare endured for so many ages, and hear 
the tones of murmuring rivers which sounded in the ears of 
men of whom no vestige now remains, save these stones 
which once encircled their homes and hearths, fills the heart 
with many deep thoughts and solemn feelings. 

The "hut-circles," as they are called, to distinguish 
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them from the sacred circles or temples, are all of a circular 
form, and consist in general of a single coarse of stones, 
although occasionally a double circle is to be found. These 
stones stand from a foot and a half to near three feet above 
the ground, and are placed close together. The diameter of 
the huts ranges from twelve feet to thirty feet, the most usual 
size, according to Rowe, being about twenty-six feet. The 
door is very frequently towards the south, and is marked by 
stone door jambs, usually placed at right angles with the out- 
side of the circle. One example alone has been found in which 
the hut has been discovered in a comparatively perfect state, 
the upper part only having fallen in. " It appears," says 
Mr. Rowe in his " Perambulation of Dartmoor," " to have 
been shaped like a bee -hive, the wall being formed of large 
stones which seem to have been chosen with care for the 
purpose of forming the widely arched roof; and which evi- 
dently had their interstices filled up with smaller stones, and 
probably turf." Caesar speaks of the houses of the Britons 
as similar to those of the Gauls, and lighted only from the 
door with a domed roof, having an aperture at the top for 
the escape of smoke. He describes them as chiefly composed 
of wood, but though in parts of the island they would pro- 
bably be so, in districts abounding in stone as the whole of 
that which composed the ancient Danmonia, it is most 
probable that that material would supersede every other, as 
it does in the present day, the walls, houses, and other fabrics 
throughout Devonshire, and in some parts even the fences of 
the fields being almost invariably formed of stone. In every 
part of this remarkable district these relics of primeval 
British dwellings abound ; they are usually more numerous 
along the declivities of hill-sides which slope down towards 
water-courses, and especially of those facing the south and 
west, and the clusters which indicate the site of towns and 
villages are invariably so placed. Some remarkably fine 
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specimens of hut-circles are to be found above Spitchwick- 
house on the eastern side of the moor. We extract the 
account of them from Rowe : — " Sharpitor or Sharptor rises 
grandly above the river (the Dart), and* will well repay a 
visit to its craggy sunmiit, but our attention here will be 
chiefly directed to a group of aboriginal relics, which will be 
noticed near a moorland farm called Rowbrook. On the right 
of the road, on the western slope of the hiU, is a remarkably 
perfect hut- circle, twenty-four feet in diameter with a door- 
jamb erect three feet high. From this circle a track-line or 
boundary bank is carried down the hill, and connects the 
hut with the foundation of a rectangular inclosure, forty-two 
feet by eleven, formed of the same materials, and in the same 
manner as the hut-circle ; but whilst the circular form is 
found in every part of the moor the rectangular is of exceed- 
ingly rare occurrence. Below the road and nearer the river, 
just above the Eastcomb Cottage, is a very fine circular foun- 
dation, of large dimensions, andof a very interesting descrip- 
tion, being at least thirty -eight feet in diameter, and having 
walls six feet in thickness. The door-jamb is of unusual 
size, five feet high, and six wide ; and the whole ruin is in 
much finer preservation than any of the smaller hut-circles." 
In several parts of the moor we find these hut-circles 
gathered together as if they had formed towns or villages. 
They are sometimes enclosed and bounded by a large outer 
circle or wall of circumvallation and placed there as in a 
stronghold ; in other instances they are merely grouped 
together without any appearance of fortifications. Of the 
latter class is one near Merivale Bridge, which crosses the 
river Walkham, about five miles from Tavistock. The 
Moreton road runs directly through the village intersecting 
two of the circles. The hut-circles are here very numerous, 
in all about forty ; some lying on one side the road, and some 
on the other. These circles vary in size from eight paces to 
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sixty, but within these larger ones smaller ones are included. 
Most of these are circular, though some are oyal. 

It has been suggested that these larger circles have formed 
parts of a temple, but there seems little doubt that the 
cluster of circles composed altogether an aboriginal town 
or village. 

The other class of circles of which we have spoken, 
those with an outer wall of circumvallation, are very frequent 
on the moor. It is supposed that they were constructed for 
the preservation of cattle, but it is probable that they were 
designed for the protection of men as well ; and it is most 
likely that they were the fortified towns, or castles of 
strength, of the ancient inhabitants, serving both as perma- 
nent residences for them, and as places of refuge whereto 
they might resort in times of danger. These circumvallations 
are called by the moor-men ^^ Pounds:" Grimspouud is by 
far the finest and most remarkable of them. It is situated 
on the north-west slope of Hamildon, on the north of the 
moor. Rowe thus describes it: — "The wall or mound is 
formed of moorstone blocks rudely piled up, but so large as 
not to be easily displaced. The base of this rampart covers 
in some parts a surface of twenty feet in breadth, but the 
average height of a section taken at any one point would not 
exceed six feet. With the exception of an opening on the 
east and west sides, the enclosure is perfect, surrounding 
an area of about four acres. The original entrance is 
supposed to have been on the south. The vestiges of 
ancient habitations within this primitive entrenchment, are 
numerous and occupy the whole area, leaving only one vacant 
spot at the upper end, which might have been a kind of 
forum or place of public concourse for the inhabitants. A 
spring, rising on the eastern side, and skilfully conducted for 
some distance below the wall, supplied the inhabitants with 

r2 
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pure water ; and the whole presents a more complete speci- 
men of an ancient British settlement, provided with means of 
protracted defence, than will perhaps be found in any other 
part of the island." These villages are enclosed by low- 
walls of stone rudely piled together, sometimes in a circular, 
and at others in an elliptical form. Roundy Pound is another 
very fine specimen of an enclosed village. 

Such are the relics of the homes of the Britons during 
their lives ; of the places where their bodies have been 
deposited after death we shall say but little, because 
although relics of this character abound on Dartmoor, so 
much has been said by various authors on the cairns and 
kist-vaens of this and other countries, that it will be needless, 
as we are not aware that there is anything peculiarly dis- 
tinctive in the character of those on Dartmoor. The kist- 
vaens are not found on the summit of a cairn as in Cornwall, 
but they are sometimes imbedded in the cairns, and one of 
this kind exists on the highest part of Cosdon Hill, on the 
northern part of the moor ; they are sometimes included 
within the circular inclosures, but more usually stand by 
themselves and unconnected with any other relic. These 
stone chests are usually of four stones, and frequently in the 
centre is found a circular excavation, which it is probable 
contained a cinerary urn, as both urns and bones have been 
found within these primitive depositories. The cairns or 
burrows are most abundantly scattered over every locality 
and differ in no material point from those of other districts. 

M. D. P. 

(To be continued.) 



THE MEDITERRANEAN IN THE SIXTH 

CENTURY B.C.* 

It is remarkable how the civilised nations of antiquity 
clustered round the lovely shores of the Mediterranean Sea. 
Liet us take, as it were, a bird's-eye view of that interesting 
region as it appeared in the sixth century before the Christian 
era. We turn first to its eastern extremity, where the waves 
broke around the foot of Carmel, and the sun rose behind 
the purple heights of Lebanon ; but here a scene of desola- 
tion and disaster presents itself, for the seventy years of 
captivity are running their mournful course, — the Holy City 
has met its first judicial overthrow (586), and its population 
are hanging their harps upon the willows beside the Eu- 
phrates and the Chebar. They had looked in vain for help 
from Egypt, which had already long past the culminating 
point in its own history, and approached the period of the 
Persian conquest (525) ; yet, as we gaze upon the gloriou^ 
Nile pouring the fulness of its mighty waters between those 
fertile and highly cultivated banks which extend on either 
side, we see that the cities of Thebes, Memphis, and 
Heliopolis, are standing in their pristine magnificence, — 
that there are villas, and vineyards, and flower-gardens in 
abundance, — that there is a thick and busy population, with 
much display of luxury and wealth, — in a word, Egypt is 

* The plan of studying universal history in eras has many advantages ; 
those who are desirous of vivifying and retaining their acquisitions, will 
find it an exercise at once amusing and instructive to select any period, 
and bring into one panorama its chief events and most illustrious person- 
ages. The above specimen we received from a young friend, the only 
surviving daughter of an eminent minister of the Gospel, in whose 
manifold acquirements and rarer excellence many rejoiced for a season, 
and whose early translation to those bright regions which were her truest 
home, invests with an interest almost sacred a contribution which cannot 
be continued. 
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Still the kingdom of the Pharaohs, and not yet that of the 
Ptolemies. A glance at Tyre will eonrince us that apon 
her the judgment has already fallen (£zek. xxvi. 3) which 
is threatening Egypt. (Ezek. xxxii. 11, 12.) Her sea-girt 
citadel bears the marks of a recent and destructive siege 
(570) ; the hum of her busy fairs and markets has ceased, 
and richly-laden vessels no longer throng her port. If, 
therefore, we wish to see the merchant fleets of the period, 
we must seek them farther west, between Etruria and Car- 
thage, or between Carthage and the Pillars of Hercules. 
How strange to imagine those quaint galleys, with their 
high beaks and antique rigging, traversing the soft moon- 
light which shone then as now on the bright restless waters ! 
How strange to think of the heavy measured plash of their 
numerous oars, and to see that the helmsmen look up to the 
starry heavens for guidance ! They are on their way, per- 
haps, to Spain for gold, or even to Britain for tin. Car- 
thage, from whence they come, is now the proud metropolis 
of a great nation, and seems in opulence and power to have 
far surpassed Rome. Indeed, the future mistress of the 
world gives no sign at present of her coming splendour: the 
three last of her legefndary kings have been reigning 
throughout the century, and at its close she suffers greatly 
from the political convulsion which subverted the regal 
power (509). The neighbouring nations take advantage of 
the weakness of her unsettled government, so that her terri- 
tory is lost and her people grievously pillaged. It was not 
till about twenty years afterwards that Spurius Cassius 
accomplished those three works to which Dr. Arnold thinks 
that " Rome owes all her future greatness," viz., the con- 
clusion of the two leagues with the Latins and Hermians, 
and the passing of the first Agrarian law. Turning away 
from Etruria — over which, highly civilised as it must have 
been, a veil of mystery appears to rest — and passing down 
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the Italian Peninsula, we cross the Straits of Messina, close 
hj Scylla and Charybdis, and pause again at the beautiful 
Island of Sicily. Part of this belongs to Carthage, but the 
point of greatest interest is the independent city of Syracuse, 
whose buildings and fortifications clustering down to the 
sea's brink, one might fancy to be reflected in the still blue 
water of the noble bay which forms its harbour. Had we 
been a few years later, we might have remarked the invasion 
of the Syracusan territory by a Carthaginian army under 
Hamilcar, and seen his defeat by Gelon, and the burning of 
his fleet (478); but, as it is, we pass on to take our last view, 
which will be that of Greece. Here Athens and Sparta 
have already assumed their position as the leading powers 
of the country; but the former has not yet reached the 
golden age of Pericles. The Acropolis is not crowned by 
the Propylaea, the Parthenon, and the Erechtheum — the 
Peiraeus is not fortified, nor do we see the white columns of 
the marble Temple of Theseus glistening on yonder isolated 
hill. Pisistratus, a relation of Solon, has attained the sove- 
reignty of the city, and bequeathed it to his two sons (527). 
Their subsequent overthrow induces their adherents to seek 
foreign support for their fallen cause, and thus the way is 
prepared for the Persian Invasion, with which great event 
the next century opens. 

It would be most interesting to investigate the evidence 
of God's providential administration, which is so clear and 
indubitable in the period which we have been contemplating, 
to trace the mutations and developments of the three last of 
the great kingdoms of Daniel, and to note the execution of 
those judgments which formed the " burden" of the prophe- 
cies of Ezekiel, Jeremiah, and Obadiah. This would, how- 
ever, be advancing into what Dr. Arnold beautifully charac- 
terises as " that higher region, whither indeed history ought 
for ever to point the way, but within which she is not per- 
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mitted herself to enter." Happj are they who heed the 
indication of her finger^ and learn from their historical 
studies to acknowledge with stronger faith, deeper adora- 
tion, and holier J07, the all-pervading presence and universal 

government of 

** One omnipresent mind, 
Omnifici whose most holy name is Love !'' 

F. E. S. 



REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 

On the 8th of September, after operations of unprece- 
dented extent on either side, Sebastopol fell into the hands 
of the Allies ; and in its destruction there has been removed a 
great obstacle to the improvement of the East, as well as an 
incubus on the freedom and welfare of Europe. The battle 
of the Alma, which opened the way to this fortress, was 
fought on the 20th of September last year; and it is a 
striking illustration of the vanity of earthly ambition that 
during that brief interval the victorious generals of England 
and France, as well as the haughty aggressor himself, have 
already passed away from the scene of contest for ever. 

Except for the purpose of giving completeness to our 
chronicle there is no need that we should record the ten 
brilliant days which our gracious Sovereign spent in France. 
But the visit has done good to both nations, and in the en- 
sanguined annals of this year the hospitalities of Paris and 
St. Cloud will stand forth a bright and welcome oasis. 

America has lost an illustrious citizen in the death of 
the Hon. Abbott Lawrence. In partnership with his bene- 
volent brother Amos, and with the blessing of the Most 
High, he rose to great affluence ; and from the vigour of his 
understanding, the uprightness of his character, and his 
manly courtesy, he acquired great public influence. He 
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declined office in the cabinet of President Taylor, but con- 
sented to proceed to England as American Minister at the 
Court of St. James's ; and, probably, there is no one Ameri- 
can who has done more to diffuse and deepen a good feeling 
between the inhabitants of either country than Mr. Lawrence 
in the discharge of his embassy. He was a large-minded, 
large-hearted man; and in the lamentation for his loss 
Britain sympathises with America. Mr. Lawrence died at 
Boston on the 18th of August. 

The Bev. Dr. Gilly, Canon of Durham and Vicar of 
Norham, died on the 10th of August. JVith his more 
elaborate work, "Vigilantius and his Times," we confess 
ourselves unacquainted ; but who has not read his Biography 
of Felix Neff? Unless it be General Beck with, no man 
in the present day has done so much for the Vaudois 
churches of Piedmont ; and the College of La Tour will be 
ever identified with the name of its enlightened and gen- 
erous benefactor. 

We have received the second edition of Drs. Ronalds and 
Richardson's "Chemical Technology," Vol. I., containing 
"Fuel and its Applications." A work of astonishing re- 
search, it is at the same time popularly written, and the 
profuse illustrations bring the most difficult subjects within 
the comprehension of any attentive reader who has already 
mastered the elements of chemical science. 

Our friend Mr. Gosse, who has nearly made the whole 
of the watery world his own, has published " A Manual of 
Marine Zoology for the British Isles." To those in whom 
his charming "Aquarium" has wakened a zeal for such 
researches, this little hand-book will be a welcome compan- 
ion. With its assistance no rummager among the rocks of 
Bognor or Efracombe need have any difficulty in identifying 
the most anomalous nondescript, and to those who wish 
to know something about the inmates of their vivariums, 
the book is indispensable. 
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Mr. Leone Levi has published a short treatise on " The 
Law of Nature and Nations as affected hy Divine Law." 
Although not prepared to adopt in their full extent the peace 
principles which it developes, we accept it with respect as an 
able and philosophical investigation of the subject, and we 
may congratulate the "friends of peace" on such distinguished 
advocacy. There is much which calls for thought in the 
following sentences of the preface : — " On examination of the 
causes of crime, we find hatred to be the most prolific. 
What has been done to avert or neutralise its influence ? Has 
Philosophy, has Religion, or has Education, been directed to 
the dissemination of the principles and illustration^ of Love ? 
We have trusted to the Sacred Scriptures to effect such an 
influence. But the Bible has been more prominently used 
as a body of theology than as a popular educator and a re- 
former of morals and of sentiment. A deficiency has thence 
arisen. The literature of the affections has yet to appear J^ 

The " New York Crusader" has published some interest- 
ing statistics of the present number of Jesuits, taken from 
the " Jesuits' Almanac." It appears that the whole num- 
ber is 5510, of whom 1515, with their General, reside in 
Italy, 1697 in France, 463 in Belgium, 364 in Spain, only 
177 in Austria, whilst 1294 are scattered over England and 
America. In the year 1717 the number of Jesuits was 
19,876, or nearly four times their present amount. 

A new door for missionary enterprise appears to be 
opened in the Japanese empire. Dr. Bettelheim, a mis- 
sionary of Jewish descent, has resided for the last nine 
years in the island of Loo-Choo. At first jealousy guarded 
and debarred him from intercourse with the natives, chiefly 
by means of his medical skill he at last succeeded in ingra- 
tiating himself with the authorities, and obtained a certain 
amount of freedom. There is now a congregation of from 
forty to fifty individuals, and four have received Christian 
baptism. 



GWENNIE. 

A WINTER'S TALE. 

Chapter I. 

On a fine frosty afternoon, late in December, Martha and 
Gwen Davis left their father's cottage in Aber, a little 
village connected with a considerable colliery in the midst 
of the Welsh Mountains. 

Martha was seventeen years of age, tall, dark, and un- 
commonly handsome, — a wild, thoughtless, impulsive, open- 
hearted mountain girl. Gwen was sixteen or thereabouts, 
very small and delicate, — a little fairy in that rugged place. 
She was an amiable, thoughtful girl ; always busy in doing 
acts of unpretending kindness. Martha was universally 
admired in the village, and Gwen was universally loved. 

They started together, but on different errands. Martha 
was going to meet her father, one of the miners. Gwen was 
going to see Mrs. Lloyd, an old bedridden aunt, who lived 
some three miles off. 

Their roads separated at the bridge over the little stream 
which ran through their valley. When, however, they 
reached it,^ Martha, who had been somewhat silent hitherto, 
said that she had something to speak to Gwen about, and 
continued to walk on with her till they had climbed some 
distance up a steep bleak mountain which Gwen had to cross. 
On the other side of it, and far down the valley, was a shaft 
which had been long unused. It was called the Cwm Maen 
pit. It had been sunk by a company which had failed in 
endeavouring to work a mine there. 

As they climbed, Martha began to talk more fluently. 
4 8 
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Bat she spoke on any subject rather than the one which 
she had nearest to her heart, and which she also knew her 
sister knew she wished to speak about. 

" Is it true, sis, that Peter Jones is dying ?" she said. 

" Yes, sure," said Gwen ; " I sat a long while with him 
to-daj. He seems very happy and quiet in his mind. 
Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, Martha." 

*' Yes," she replied. Then, after a pause, " Gwennie 
dear ! " she said. 

"Well?" 

"I wish /was better — that I could be better — ^that I 
was ready to die." 

Gwen turned and put her arm round her and kissed her. 

" Why, sis dear?" she said. 

" I want to die ! I wish I was dead ! " she cried. 

*« Martha ! " 

" I tell you I do," she went on ; "I am weary of this — 
this " She stopped. She was approaching the subject 
uppermost in her thoughts, and she wanted to defer speak- 
ing on it still. Suddenly changing her tone, " Gwennie," 
she said, " if Peter Jones dies, father will get a rise, won't 
he ? He says they're through into the Cwm Maen pit, and 
he's had a good hand in that." 

" No, no," said Gwen ; " I've often heard Mr. Francis 
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" Mr. Francis, Gwen?" cried Martha, half-angrily, half- 
reproachfuUy. 

" I've often heard him say," she pursued steadily, as if 
not noticing the interruption, "that if they got into that 
shaft, it would all be owing to the talent of the master. No 
one else, he said, could have mapped out such a road as he 
has, at such a depth. It goes right away under this 
mountain : and after working out coals, in all directions, for 
ten years or more, they have now oponed straight into 
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yonder little shaft, as easily and surely as if they had seen 
it all the while, as I shall when I get over the top there." 

" Then you don't think father '11 get a rise?" said Martha, 
very gloomily. " Sure he deserves it." 

Gwen did not at once answer, and they went on climbing 
painfully up the rough track. At last she seemed to have 
made up her mind. She stood still, and put down the 
basket which she had been carrying, and which was laden 
with little comforts for her sick aunt. 

" Martha dear," she said, sweetly, " you 11 be late if you 
don't mind, and had better not come farther with me. 
You've a good bit to go back, and you wouldn't like to miss 
father. What do you want to say to me ?" 

" Did mother tell you what passed last night while you 
were awav at widow Evans's ?" 

'^ She told me that Mr. Francis had been in, and that 
father had positively refused him." 

"But didn't she tell you why ?" 

" No." 

" Oh, Gwennie I Gwennie ! " exclaimed Martha, stamp- 
ing passionately on the ground. " He loves me, and I 

I " 

" Hush, Martha! What was the reason ?" 

" Why, father won't believe, to begin with, that he loves 
me. It's only a boy's fancy, he says. He is a gentleman's 
son and I am only a miner's daughter. Sure, if he could 
overlook that, we might. Besides, father would have been 
a gentleman, too, if his father had not been unfortunate 
and died just as he was born." 

" Don't be angry about it, sister," said Gwen fondly. 
" You know if he," — she did not say Mr. Francis now 
— " mjftm€& |qp)u, he'd take you away from here when 
he is out of his articles to Mr. Lyon, and you'd have to live 
among people whose ways would be quite different to ours, 
and " 
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. *^ I'm not 80 old or so foolish but I can change,'' cried 
Martha ; " and, besides, he tells me I should not see many 
people. His father's works are far from all towns; and, 
above all, he is good and he laves me. Don't 70U think 
father 11 get a rise? Oh ! if he did, it might make a differ- 
ence, and we might be happy, after all." 

''Dear Martha, don't set jour heart too mnch on it," 
said Gwen; "I think happiness comes more from what we 
ourselves are, and what we do, than from anything that 
others are or do to us." 

" You've never been in love," was Martha's impatient 
commentary. 

'' No," said Gwen, musing; '' but I don't think that alters 
the truth of what I say." She paused for a moment ; then, 
as Martha made a hasty gesture, " Does his father know he 
wants to marry you ?" she said. 

" Yes. He told him all, and he wrote that he would not 
interfere. He married where he loved " 

" Below his own rank ?" 

" He married where he loved, I tell you ; and he said 
James should do just as he liked too. That only makes it 
harder for me to bear. If his father doesn't object, why 
should mine ? I say it's nothing but pride." 

"And his mother?" 

" She's dead." 

" Has he any sisters ?" 

" What do you ask these questions for, and in that dry 
tone?" 

"Has he?" 

" No." 

" It certainly makes some difference that there are no 
sisters," said Gwen, as if in answer to her own thoughts. 

"What? — ^what's that?" cried Martha, who seemed to 
get more and more impatient, as she saw, or fancied ^he saw 
(rem G wen's ways that she was not of lier opinion. 
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Gwen repeated. 

" Why does it make a difference ? — Sure, if he loved me 
they would. We love Esther Evans whom our Thomas is 
going to marry; don't we ?" 

" We're different to ladies and gentlemen, high as father 
and mother have brought us up," answered Gwen. " We're 
not proud about these things." 

I tell you it's all pride in father " 

Hush ! You mustn't speak that way of him," inter- 
rupted her sister. "Ladies and gentlemen, I say, are so 
proud in these affairs, and little differences look so large in 
their eyes, and they can hurt so with their flouts and sneers." 

" Why do you talk this way, Gwen ? Are you against 
noie, too?" cried Martha, her eyes sparkling with angry 
tears. Gwen did not at once answer. She knew James 
Francis to be a worthy, indeed an excellent young man, and 
that everything was in favour of his marrying Martha, except 
her birth. But her father was against it, and he must know 
better than she could. It certainly would be a good thing 
for Martha to. be united to one of such high principle, and, 
above all, of such quiet resolution as he was ; he would cheek 
her impetuosity and encourage her talents. But 

Martha interpreted her silence against herself. 

" Then you think father right ?" she exclaimed, passion- 
ately, "and I'm wrong. Oh, Gwennie, I fancied I was 
sure of you, at least, — that you loved me " 

" I do — I do ! " said Gwen. Her sister hurried on. 

" That you would sympathise with me in my trouble, 
and advise me, and — and — " her voice was thick with 
emotion. " But I don't care. Join against me. I'll love 
him still, for I know I'm not wrong ; and if anything goes 
amiss, remember you've brought it on yourselves." 

And before Gwen could speak, she turned and hurried 
away. 
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Gwen called after her, but to no purpose. She would not 
turn, but sprang down the steep mountain track as quickly 
as she could. 

Gwen could not follow her. She had to get back from 
her visit to Mrs. Lloyd before dark. She was, I said, a 
good girl, and her little heart was sorely troubled for her 
sister, as she raised her basket and resumed her way across 
the lonely mountain. She knew how impetuous and hasty 
Martha was, and gladly forgave her the harsh words she 
had said of her; she knew she would be soon sorry for 
having spoken them, and she determined, when they met 
again, to try and comfort her in her disappointment more 
than she had done just' now. 

At the bottom of the hill Martha saw Mr. Francis 
standing on the bridge. She, too, was in the main a good 
girl. All her anger against poor Gwen had by this time 
evaporated, and she would fain have gone after her to tell her 
so, if she had not feared to be too late to meet her father. 

She walked quickly across the bridge. James Francis 
extended his hand to her with a glad smile, and would have 
detained her ; but she would not stay with him. She could 
not, of course, help it that her eyes still flashed a little, and 
that she conveyed more to the young gentleman by her looks 
than her words ; but she only gave him a friendly greeting 
and passed on. 

"Martha I don't hurry away so," he called after her, 
persuasively. 

"I'm late in meeting father. Don't ask me to stop, 
James," she said, and walked on. Ere long she met her 
father. 

As has been said, he came of a good family. His father 
was at one time a merchant of good repute in Bristol, but 
his affairs somehow went wrong, and he died a bankrupt just 
after the boy's birth. His only relation — his father's 
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brother, a West India merchant, — having held aloof from 
Mr. Davis in his troubles, the widow would not apply to him 
for help. She herself was an orphan and almost friendless. 
Xiife was, therefore, a hard struggle for her, and it soon 
wore her down. She died when the lad was nine years old. 

She had lived, the last few months of her life, in a room 
in a miner's cottage in North Wales. On her death the 
miner's wife took care of the little boy, and after a while 
her husband made him go with his own sons into the pit 
where he worked, and so he became a miner. 

His mother (an accomplished woman) had taught him 
very carefully, so long as she was able to do so, and in 
regard to religion the miner's wife had anxiously followed 
her steps. Of course other education was not much looked 
after, but much of what he had learned from his mother 
remained by him, and he was always fond of books, and read 
a good deal. After some years he married one of the 
miner's daughters, — a good girl ; and, when a young family 
began to cluster round them, both did their best to train 
them. 

In Wales religion has a powerful hold on the population, 
and you will often hear sentiments of deepest piety from 
the lips of the commonest man at the furnace-doors or in the 
headings. So that in this respect Davis found no hindrance 
from his fellow -workmen. His chief aim had always been 
to instil Christian principle into his children. Next to this, 
he taught them all he knew or could learn himself; and as 
he was a man of singular perseverance, he managed by dint 
of hard labour to master many things which men in his 
present station never know. Thus his children were really 
not very far behind what they would have been, if he had 
continued to occupy the same place in society as his fathers 
did. . 

As Martha walked home with him, he noticed that she 
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was unusually thoughtful and that her answers to his light- 
hearted chat were often vague, and not to the purpose. He 
naturally guessed that this was a result of last night's scene; 
and, instead of remarking on it, he tried by every means in 
his power to lead her thoughts to other things. And, after 
his homely tea, he proposed to her and his son Thomas a 
stroll in the fresh frosty afternoon, to which they gladly 
agreed. 

6 wen might have been home by this time, but she had 
not then arrived. 



Chapter II. 

It grew very suddenly dark at about five, just as Davis 
and Thomas and Martha re-entered Aber, after a long ramble 
and scamper among the mountains. 

They were tired and wet, having encountered a storm of 
sleet and snow as they neared home, and having had to 
walk against a strong wind, which seemed to increase with 
every moment. 

Their first business was to get dry at the large fire which 
blazed on the hearth of their kitchen drawing-room. Their 
next, to find something to eat; and, be sure, in a Welsh 
meal cheese was not forgotten, nor that excruciating ale 
which may well be called by the name of crww. 

" Well," said Davis, as they paused in their operations, 
" and Where's Gwennie ? — ^gone to bed, I suppose, tired and 
wet?" 

" Gone to bed ?" exclaimed his wife : ** She has not come 
home yet." 

" Not home ? Poor girl! it will be a bad walk for her. 
It looked very like a heavy fall of snow; didn't it, Thomas ? 
Why, she's late. Aunt Maria was worse, I suppose, and she 
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stayed longer with her*than she intended. Dear Gwennie ! 
God bless that child ! She's always doing some kind act to 
somebody." 

" Oh, Thomas dear," suddenly exclaimed his wife, after 
they had sat a little while longer, " I quite forgot ! How 
stupid of me I A man was here just after you went out your 
walk with the children asking for you." 

" A man ? Who was he ?" 

" I don't know. He only asked if you were Thomas 
Davis, the son of Alfred Davis of Bristol." 

" What?" cried Davis, starting up. 

" Nothing else. I said yes, on which he seemed greatly 
pleased. He said he would return either to-night or in the 
morning, and went away." 

" Where did he go to ? Where is he stopping ? At the 
Commercial Inn, I suppose. I'll go and see." And he went 
to the door and opened it. The snow had now begun to fall 
very heavily, and the ground and houses were gradually 
being enfolded in its white embrace. 

" Not in such a night. Do not go out, Thomas dear. 
He said nothing more. He was on horseback, and they have 
no stables at the Commercial, so he would have to ride on to 
Oldport." 

" A terrible night for a ride," said Davis. 

" Ay, and for a walk too. I wish Gwennie was in," said 
his wife, looking out with him on the dark night. The 
bright fire-light streamed through the open door, and they 
saw the snow thickly and silently falling. 

" When did you expect her home ? " 

'' She said before dark, but I hardly thought she could 
be back so soon. This is, however, very late. See how the 
snow is drifting before the wind ; the flakes seem racing with 
each other as they are blown past through the light. It will 
be terrible on the Maen mountain." 

s2 
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"Don't frighten yourself, mothfer," exclaimed young 
Thomas; "she knows the mountain-paths well, and doesn't 
mind a bit of storm." 

" Wouldn't she sleep at Aunt Maria's if it came on to 
snow before she left?" said one of the children. 

" No, no. She knows how anxious we should be. She 
would never do that," said her mother. " Dear Gwennie 
always thinks of others more than herself." 

" She told me she hoped to be back before dark," said 
Martha, " when we parted. Come in from the door, father. 
You'll take cold." 

" Yes ; come in," said young Thomas. " She '11 be here 
presently, — before you can read ten pages of the Christmas 
Carol." 

" Oh, the Christmas Carol ! " " Come, father, and finish 
about Scrooge ! " " We want to know what becomes of Tiny 
Tim I" cried a number of voices. Davis had begun the 
preceding night to read Dickens's exquisite story aloud, and 
had not then been able to finish it. 

The fire was blazing brightly, and, before he had given 
his answer, the chairs and stools were ranged around it. 
But he did not respond to the wishes of his young ones. 
His wife's face was very serious, and he spoke apart with 
her in a whisper. At length, — 

"ThomdSs," he said to his son, a fine lad of nineteen, 
" I don't like Gwennie's being so late. Just run round to 
widow Evans's, and ask Robert to come with us. We'll go 
over the Maen toward Aunt Maria's so as to meet Gwen." 

"Let me go to widow Evans's," exclaimed Martha. 
" Thomas will be so long telling the story if Esther 's 
there." 

They laughed and consented. She threw a heavy plaid 
round her head and shoulders and ran out into the snow. 
She was gone some few minutes. When she returned she 
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was quite out of breath. Thomas asked her how it was, if 
she had gone so quickly, she had been so long awaj. She 
made him an eager gesture to be silent as she shook the 
snow from her plaid, and he understood where she had 
been when, a few minutes after they had started, they 
met Mr. Francis. He asked if he might join them, to which 
they, of course, at once agreed. He seemed as anxious about 
Gwen as any of them could be. 

They had a lantern with them, as it was very dark, and, 
for a long while, they walked painfully along, struggling 
against the wind, half blinded by the snow as it was dashed 
in their faces. They reached the top of the Maen mount-^ 
ain, and pushed hurriedly on across the waste moorland 
which runs along all that ridge. They gained the down- 
path on the other side, and began to descend it, but no sight 
of Gwen. By turns they held up the lantern as high as 
they could that she might see the light if she had missed 
the track, which the snow was now fast obliterating ; but 
the flakes fell so thickly that its rays did not reach very 
far. They shouted, but the wind blustered so loudly that 
they themselves could scarcely hear the sounds. 

They reached the valley below, and still saw nothing of 
Gwen. 

** Let 's run, lads !" cried Davis. " We 're not far from Aunt 
Maria's. Anything 's better than this horrid suspense." 

They did so, and ere long were standing at the little 
door and knocking. It was not opened for a few minutes, 
so Davis impatiently repeated his summons. 

An old woman appeared. 

" Where is she?" cried Davis. 

" Hush ! hush ! " she said. " Come in." 

They entered, and she closed the door behind them. 

"Much worse. Dying, I fear. How good of you to 
come over this black night ! " she went on. 
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" Who ? Who are you talking about ? " exclaimed 
Davis. The old woman looked frightened at his vehe- 
mence. 

" Maria Lloyd." 

" Where 's my Grwennie ?*' 

" Oh, gone home long ago." 

" When ? Tell me about her ! When did she go ?" 

" Why, she stayed rather late, reading and praying with 
Maria," she replied. " She would have stayed all night, 
only she had no one to send to let you know. God bless 
her ! — But she left before dark." 

Mr. Davis did not speak for a moment. Anxiety was 
changing fast into terror. 

" She — she has not got home I" he exclaimed. " How 
was she to go?" 

" She said, by the mountain." 

" My poor child ! " he groaned. 

•* I told her she had better not try that way, as it looked 
stormy, so, perhaps, she's gone round by the road. Don't 
be afraid, Mr. Davis, sir. She is such a good girl, and the 
Lord is mindful of His own ! " 

" My Grwennie ! my own pet ! " cried the poor man, 
with tears in his eyes. 

" Come, Mr. Davis," said Mr. Francis. " This is unlike 
you ! Eouse yourself. You think she went by the road, do 
you?" he said to the old woman. "The sooner we foUow 
then, the better. Away ! " 

And in a few minutes they were all hurrying at their 
best speed along the main road. 

This was a great distance round ; — ^more than six miles, 
if they pursued it all the way. There was, however, a 
village about half way, where, if Gwen had passed through 
it, she would have surely stopped, at any rate for a few 
moments, as another aunt lived there. If she had not been 
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there, there was a short cut from it across a smaller mount- 
ain than the Maen. 

Davis's excitement was intense as thej entered Mrs. 
Nance's house. They found her busy knitting, her two 
children playing beside her. 

Gwen had not been there ! 

Up to the present time James Francis had kept down 
his anxiety better than the others had been able to do. 
His cheery, comforting words had more than once restored 
poor Davis to something like equanimity. Now, however, 
he was seriously alarmed ; he did not doubt but that Gwen 
had lost her way on the wild Maen mountain. 

" Do you return home with Thomas and Robert, " he 
said to Davis. " I '11 get some fellows here to go with me back 
and over the Maen. If she hasn't arrived, you do the same 
at Aber, and come and meet us. We must be quick. Don't 
lose heart, at all events. God is with her wherever she is." 

Davis wrung his hand. As they were parting, Mr. Francis 
called back Thomas. 

" You know all about it — about Martha and me," he 
said. " Tell her I '11 do what I can, and don't let your father 
think too much about it. Keep talking to him, and lose no 
time." 

And they separated. 

It was a wild and terrible night. The wind rising in 
fury, the more freely it ranged over those vast solitudes, 
seemed to threaten to sweep them off their feet, as they 
desperately struggled through the snow across the lower 
Maen. When they reached Aber, Davis, his son, and 
young Evans, were well-nigh exhausted. 

Gwennie was not there ! 

The mother's agony, when they said that they had no 
news of her loved girl, was terrible. Not more so, however, 
than that of poor Martha. The harsh words which she had 
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spoken to Gwen as she left her on the mountain rushed into 
remembrance. She might never see her sweet sister again ! 
She might never have another opportunity to say she was 
sorry, to ask her forgiveness ! Never ! never ! the thought 
was horrible. What could she dof 

Davis knew too well that if Gwen was wandering in the 
mountain, no time should be lost. So, notwithstanding his 
exhaustion, he forced himself out-of-doors again. He called 
on some of his fellow-miners ; Martha, wrapped in her still 
wet plaid, did the same, and so did Thomas and Evans. 
The news soon spread that Gwen Davis was missing, and 
in less than half-an-hour nearly all the men and lads of the 
village had turned out,— many of the girls with them,— and 
were hurrying up the steep track to the Maen. 

They had plenty of lights, and some dogs with them. 
They spread shouting in every direction. The snow still 
fell, thick, and silent, and fast. The wind still raged, and 
it roared in their ears so that the deep barking of the excited 
dogs and their own vociferations were scarcely to be heard. 
It was a strange scene, and no one who assisted in it could 
ever forget its interest. 

But the search was wholly unsuccessful. Not a trace of 
the poor girl was to be found. The whole of the moor 
which crowned the Maen, and the mountain-sides, had 
been explored, and yet not the slightest clue to the missing 
one could be got. Indeed the traces of the searchers them- 
selves were filled up as they sought. 

So it went on all night. Towards morning the wind 
died away, and the snow fell more slowly. It was by 
this time very deep, and, as it now began to freeze sharply, 
many of those who had begun and carried on the search 
with hearty good-will, were forced by sheer fatigue, and 
terror of falling asleep, to give up further struggling with 
the snow and icy wind, and to toil painfully home. 
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Dim, and cheerless, and piercingly cold, dawned the 
morning, and it found few on the mountain beside Martha 
and Francis, Thomas Davis and his son, and Esther Evans 
and Robert. These, too, were all wearied out, and, after 
some faint but frantic efforts to continue the search, thej 
had perforce to turn homewards for the rest and refreshment 
which exhausted nature claimed. 

They might have searched there all day, but they would 
not have found the lost maiden. She was lying on her 
back, helpless and sorely wounded, far down an excavation 
which opened into the Cwm Maen pit. 



Chapter III. 

After a few hours of troubled sleep Davis sprang up 
to renew his desperate search. He found numbers of his 
neighbours in the kitchen -parlour before mentioned (his 
only sitting-room) ; and if anything could have cheered the 
poor man, their kindly sympathy might have done so. 

But nothing would comfort him but action, and, after a 
hurried breakfast^ and brief but earnest prayers, he and his 
wife started to see Mr. Lyon, the proprietor of the colliery, 
and to ask his advice as to what should be done. 

They found him about to come to them, having heard 
of their trouble, for he was one of the best of masters, and 
really cared for his people's happiness. 

" Let every man that can be spared from the pits, and 
all the hauliers (horse-boys) be sent up the Maen after us, 
with pickaxes, shovels, and some poles," he said to his 
foreman. " At once, too, so that we may lose no time." 

The foreman was delighted to obey. He hurried off, and 
ere long was clambering the mountain in company with a 
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great mass of miners, boys, and women. It was now nine 
o'clock, and many of those who had been out all night had 
become sufficiently rested to resume the search, and went too. 

Mr. Francis, however, had so thoroughly worn himself 
out in his night labours that he slept later than he intended 
to have done. It was twelve o'clock when he entered 
Davis's cottage. 

All were away up the mountain except the young 
children. He felt a sort of shame that Martha should 
have been able to recover from her fatigue better than he ; 
he did not know the bitter anguish which agitated her 
heart and drove all sleep absolutely away. 

He was about to leave the house and hasten after the 
party, when a horseman rode up to the door. 

"Mr. Davis?" he asked. 

" No," he answered ; " Mr. Davis has gone up the Maen 
mountain." 

The man seemed vexed. 

" He 's in great trouble. His daughter, we fear, is lost 
in the snow. I 'm going after him," added Mr. Francis ; 
" shall I say anything ? " 

He thought for a few moments. Then, — "Will you 
tell him," he said, " that the person who called last night 
and asked if he was Alfred Davis's son, is waiting for him 
at the Commercial Inn ? " 

" Does he know what you want with him? and is it very 
urgent ? If not, be sure he won't come," said Mr. Francis. 
" He 's nearly distracted at the loss of his daughter. Won't 
you go with me ? " 

" No, no ; I can't go up mountains. I *m not going to 
risk losing myself or breaking my neck. Albert Smith's 
description of his ascent of Mont Blanc 's enough for me," 
exclaimed the man. 

« Well, I must not wait " 
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" If he asks more," pursued the other ; " say, — say my 
name 's Jennings. I 'm the lawyer's clerk " 

"Will he know you?" 

"No; I forgot that. There, then, tell him his uncle, 
old Alfred Davis, is dead, and has left him all his property 
in Jamaica, and his ships, and about 10,000/. in money, — and 
I 'm Jennings. Remember that, please, as I shall get some- 
thing handsome, I suppose, for finding him out and bringing 
the first news. What's the matter?" 

He might well ask, for Mr. Francis reeled as if he had been 
struck. All the consequences of such a change in the afiairs 
of Martha's father rushed into his mind, and nearly drove 
away his anxiety about Gwen. 

But he recovered himself at once. 

" Very well ; I '11 tell him. Don't go away till you Ve 
seen him. There's something for yourself," he said, slipping 
a sovereign into the man's ready hand, and in another 
moment he was bounding away towards the Maen. 

He was climbing it when a lad met him. " Here 's a 
note for you, sir, from Mr. Lyon," he said. Mr. Francis 
opened and read it. 

" All is of no use," it ran. " We've searched over the 
whole Maen, and now Davis has gone on to the Lladdrodd, 
with most of the men, to try there. Meet me at the Cwm 
Maen pit. Something must be done at once about the 
furnace there." 

Mr. Francis could not help an expression of vexation, 
he had no option except to obey, and he proceeded at his 
best speed over the Maen and away to the left down the 
road which led past the Cwm Maen pit. 

He found Mr. Lyon and some ten men there, all actively 
engaged. 

Round the mouth of this long unused old shaft, a wall 
of huge loose stones had been erected. A part of it, how- 
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ever, in pnniianoe of various investigadoiiSy had been 
battered down, and, in conseqoenoey nearlj one-third of the 
jawning chasm was unprotected. Gwen had not fallen 
down this chief shaft, but down an excayation which had 
been made prior to it, and which opened into it about fortj 
feet down. 

*^ We 're higher than I thought, Mr. Francis," said Mr. 
Lyon. ^' There must be thirtj feet of pit below the place 
where we have opened, and that space we are filling up. The 
old company, yon see, sank too deep. If they had stopped 
where we have come into their shaft they would have made 
their fortune, for they were quite right as to the coal being 
here. Now, men I With a will ! Down with it ! These 
thirty feet must be filled up so that we may make our fur- 
nace where we 've opened.'* And, as he spoke, mass after 
mass of rubbish was shot down the pit, the stones striking 
the sides, and making a fearful roar as they fell. 

" Down with the wall. That 's the shortest way I ** 
cried Mr. Lyon, leaning all his weight against the mass of 

stone which crowned that part before him. Oh, if they 

could but know that Gwen was down below ! 

Over toppled the enormous weight. The men paused 
to hear it fall. Down it went : now against this side, now 
against that, the sound it made rising up louder and louder 
the farther it fell, till at last it reached the bottom with a 
crash like loudest thunder. 

" Again I Take pickaxes if it's frozen I Over with it 
all I " shouted Mr. Lyon, becoming excited with the work. 
^' This will be the finest upcast shaft in the country ! No 
foul air now, Mr. Francis I Over you go I " And down, 
roar after roar, went the blocks and huge masses till the 
wall was all cast over. 

As the work had proceeded Mr. Lyon had given many 
orders about other things, and one of the results of these 
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was the appearance now of a man with a bucket and a 
rope. 

"Somebody must go down," said Mr. Lyon, "to see 
about the foul air, and whether we have piled up enough to 
found the furnace on. Who'll go ?" 

There was a general silence. This was not a business 
to be lightly undertaken. 

Mr. Lyon was a man of unbounded energy and boldness, 
and to hold back on such an occasion was to his eyes a bad 
sign. 

"Come!" he cried impatiently, "who'll go? Why 
doesn't somebody speak?" Still no response. "Well, 

Mr.. Francis, I suppose, as none of the men volunteer " 

Even Mr. Francis, however, though thus specially in- 
vited, did not seem anxious to go on the hazardous ex- 
pedition. Mr. Lyon looked grave. 

"I'm wanted at No. 1 pit," he said, "where a chain 
has broken. But if you 're all afraid of this place, why I 
can't leave it. So I may as well go down." 

There was a general murmur. His life was of too much 
importance to be needlessly risked. But no one volunteered. 
" Where 's the bucket ? Over with it. Throw that pole 
across, and pass the rope twice round it, because I'm 
heavy. You 've brought a very thin rope, Williams." 
" It 's strong, sir." 
" I hope so." 

And he stepped into the bucket, and swung himself to 
the centre of the shaft where he was suspended over an 
abyss of near three hundred feet, a frail rope his only 
support. He steadied the bucket in which he was standing 
as well as he could. 

" I '11 jerk the rope when you 're to pull up," he said, 
cahnly. "Mind none of you stand too near the mouth of the 
pit, or you '11 be kicking some of these boulders over upon 
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me. Now then ! are you ready ? Lower away ! not too 
quick." 

Two of the strongest men held the rope at some distance 
from the shaft. They began to pay out, and Mr. Lyon 
gradually disappeared into the darkness. 

Slowly and steadily, the bucket continued to sink down 
for some minutes. As time passed and still the rope was 
payed out, it seemed as if the descent would never end. 
Down — down, and now the rope began to sway a little to and 
fro, the bucket was evidently oscillating, — and the rope 
went faster over the pole. 

Mr. Francis had turned away to look in the direction of 
the Lladdrodd mountain, where the search was still going on. 
He saw a number of miners and others descending it, and 
coming towards the pit. He thought Martha was with 
them. He was about to wave his cap to her, when he heard 
a scream of horror, and, turning, saw the rope flying with 
inconceivable rapidity round the pole. He looked to the 
men who were managing it — one of them had let go ! The 
rope had cut deep into his hand and burnt it. The other 
was unable to keep hold and seemed paralysed with terror. 
Another moment, and Mr. Lyon must be dashed to pieces ! 

To rush forward and seize part of the loose rope beyond 
the men, was the work of a second. Round his arm, — 
round and round his hand, — around his body, he wound the 
slack. "Hold meT* he shouted to the man who had let go. 
The fellow caught hold of him just in time, for the other, un- 
able to keep his fingers clasped round the rapid rope, which cut 
them to the bone, was forced to let it loose too. " Hold me ! " 
shouted Mr. Francis again. The momentum might drag him 
over. The man did, and with a fearful jerk the rope was 
stopped. Oh I if the strain was to break it ! if the jerk 
threw Mr. Lyon out ! No I They felt at once that the 
weight was at the end of it still. 
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It had happened too quickly for the other men to inter- 
fere. They now came up. 

" Now, then, all of you ! Come ! Why did we leave it 
to two only? Let's all hold it !" cried Mr. Francis. They 
did so, and once more it went slowly and steadily, over the 
pole, till at last the strain ceased ; and they knew that Mr. 
Lryon was at the bottom. 

They stood all watching eagerly for the jerking of the 
rope, which should signal to them to haul in. Some minutes 
elapsed, but there was no sign. 

" He's a very long time. I hope the foul air " began 

Mr. Francis. 

" Wasn't that a jerk, sir ?" 

" Was it ? Shall we try ? I hardly like to. Suppose we 
pull up a little and pull the empty bucket out of his 
reach ! " 

'^ Suppose he is being suffocated, and can't signal." 

" Try then ! " They did. The bucket was evidently 
not loaded. Some more minutes passed, but no sign. 

" What can have happened ? Poor Mrs. Lyon ! " cried 
Mr. Francis. 

" Don 't be feared yet, sir," said one of the men. " Mr. 
Lyon has done braver things than this. He's what our 
minister calls a Leader of men ; braver and cleverer than 
most. Don't you remember when Philip Thomas took the 
cap off his lamp in No. 4 pit, and there was an explosion, 
and none of us dared go down, — he went, and " 

" There 's a plain jerk I " cried a man. 

" Was there ?" 

"Yes." "No." "I'm sure there was!" said several 
voices. As they spoke there was another, and evidently 
an impatient signal. 

" He 's safe ! "— " Hurrah ! " « PuU in ! " " Yes— there 's 
some weight now ! " " How heavy he is I " " What can he 
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have got with him !" "Pull !" These were a few of the 
cries. 

They did pull, and most heartily. As thej were doing 
so the labourers and women from the Robbers' Mountain 
(Lladdrodd — Ladrones) came nearer and nearer, Martha 
really with them. Mr. Francis could, however, think of 
nothing but of getting up Mr. Lyon safe. He appeared 
standing in the bucket, just as the others came running in. 
Some iron tools were with him. He was pale, but as calm 
as usual. 

" Tell Jones to send up that old furnace stuff. Quick ! " 
he said. " We Ve thrown in enough rubbish. We *11 have 
a fire there to-night I It's first-rate work I Some of you 
must have tumbled your tools down with the stones ; there 
they are." And he stepped from the bucket as it was swung 
to one side of the pit's mouth. 

" Whatever were you about as I went down ?" he ex- 
claimed. " I had a very narrow escape of my life." 

They told him, and what Mr. Francis had done. He 
shook him warmly by the hand and thanked him. 

" You'll be a leader of pitmen yet," he said. " Tell me 
presently if I can help you in anything. Be sure that if 
I can What's that ? " 

It was a scream from Martha. Some of the men had 
emptied the bucket of its contents, and were looking at the 
tools, which none of them could identify. She had taken a 
shoe from among them. 

" Where did you get this ?" she cried to Mr. Lyon. 

" At the bottom. I thought, perhaps, it belonged to some 

one up here who had dropped it in What's the matter 

with you?" 

" It 's Gwennie's I " she exclaimed. 

There was a universal groan of horror. 

"Gwen Davis's?" 
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" Oh Gwennie ! Gwennie T* she sobbed in a passion of 
grief. 

" Gwen Davis down the Cwm Maen I " The words passed 
from mouth to mouth, and people looked fearfully at each 
other. 

"Are you sure it's hers, Martha?" 

"Sure? Look! I know her shoe ! Didn't Mr. Rennie 
of Oldport make it ? Oh Gwennie I Gwennie ! " 

" And we've thrown down these tons and tons of stones," 
cried Mr. Lyon. 

There was a terrible pause. At last a sudden thought 
struck him. 

" Who claims those tools ?" 

" They're none of ours, sir I " 

" Francis ! " He and Mr. Francis walked aside. " There's 
something odd about this," he said. " That shoe and the 
tools were on top of all we threw down. How could that 
be ? will you go down with me ? " 

"' Oh do, James, do ! " said Martha, who had followed 
them ; " as you love me ! " 

" Love ! " exclaimed Mr. Lyon, astonished. 

"At once, dear Martha! Courage! — Yes, sir!" cried 
Mr. Francis. And seizing up each a lantern, they were 
instantly in the bucket, swinging into the centre of the 
shaft, and rapidly descending. 

They had sunk down some distance. Daylight had 
nearly ceased to reach them even dimly ; the dark, wet sides 
of the shaft were gleaming in the light of the lamps, and as 
yet they had not spoken. They thought only of Gwen. 
But suddenly Mr. Francis heard something crack. 

" The bucket ! " exclaimed Mr. Lyon. " It is too slight 
for our weight. It is giving way. Cling to the rope ! " 

It was a fearful moment. Both clung desperately by the 
rope, which was indeed a slight one. They eased their weight 
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on the bucket as much as possible, and they both shouted at 
the top of their voices to the people above. 

" The shaft is too large for a speaking-trumpet, I fear," 
said Mr. Lyon, as calmly as if sitting in his office. " The 
voices will be lost in it. Let's try again.^' 

They did, calling out as loudly as they could. In vain. 
They still continued to sink downwards. But as the rumble 
of their voices died away in the huge shaft, they thought 
they heard a faint cry as if in response. 

" What's that?" said Mr. Lyon. 

" The people above have not heard us, that's evident, by 
our continuing to sink," said Mr. Francis. 

They shouted again, and again they heard a faint re- 
sponse now seemingly nearer at hand. And their lamps 
showed a small aperture in the side of the shaft as they 
glided by. 

The truth flashed on Mr. Lyon. 

"Don't move!" he shouted. "This is the pit! We'll 
come to you! Keep quite still." 

" What is it ?" said Mr. Francis, as they left the aperture 
far above them. 

" She's there ! She's evidently alive still, and in there. 
It is an inclined shaft into this chief one, made long before 
the old company thought they would have to go so deep as 
they had to do. The top used to be covered up, and I'd 
forgotten it. She's fallen in there, no doubt." 

" Then you don't think she has fallen into the pit 
itself?" 

" No. Why don't those fellows above stop ? This 
bucket is certainly giving way. Hold fast ! — hold for your 
life, — one of the staves has broken out ! Don't you hear it 
falling down the pit ? Hold, I say, for if you fall you will be 
dashed to atoms ! Lean as little on the bucket as you can. 
This is terrible, but God is with us. They won't stop now 
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till we're at the bottom, and five minutes will land us there, 
•even at this pace." 

^'I don't think I can hold on for five minutes," said 
Mr. Francis. 

" You can if you think you can ! " the other said. " I'm 
much heavier than you, and I will ! Now, then, what's 
this about Martha Davis?" He spoke in low, determined, 
quiet tones. He was a man of most resolute will, and knew 
that the best way to keep Mr. Francis from falling was to 
keep him from thinking of falling, and so spoke on what he 
supposed was nearest to his heart. 

Mr. Francis told his tale, and why Davis had refused him. 
Before he had finished they had reached the bottom of the pit. 

" Now, then, one or other of us must go up again at once," 
said Mr. Lyon. 

" Do you know how to get to the place where you think 
poor Gwen is, sir ? " 

" Yes. But, perhaps, you had better go up. We'll easily 
make a sling seat in the rope." 

" No, sir ; if there is no danger to you in going up, and 
you know how to get to her, I must stay here." 

Mr. Lyon was not a man to say much, and he immedi- 
ately cut the broken bucket loose from the rope, and began 
to make a sling in which he should sit as he went up. 
Mr. Francis helped him, and all was done in a few seconds. 

" One word before you signal, sir," he said, as Mr. Lyon 
was about to jerk the rope. " It is impossible to tell what 
may happen to me down here." 

" God only knows what may happen to us anywhere," 
he answered. "So we should always be ready." 

"But — I mean In fact, sir, Mr. Davis refuses me, 

though my father consents, and merely because he is a miner." 

" I quite agree with him." 

" But he is not one. lie comes of good family. Just 
4 T 
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now when I received your note I learnt that his uncle is 
dead, and has left him a large fortune. If — if anything 
should happen to me, tell her I died loving her." 

"You're a good fellow, Francis," said Mr. Lyon. " 111 
do what I can." And slipping himself into the sling, he 
jerked the rope violently and was at once pulled up towards 
the little spot of light which was the pit's mouth. 

Meanwhile poor Gwennie had suffered fearfully. All 
through the long winter night she had lain where she fell, 
nearly insensible, if not at times wholly so. As day broke, 
and some faint glimmerings of light stole down to her, she 
came somewhat to herself, and then she had a dim idea of 
her horrible position. 

But she was not one either to give way to terror or 
despair. She knew full well that she was safe wherever she 
might be ; that He who tempers the wind to the shorn lambs 
would never allow worse to happen to her than she could 
bear. But she could not help feeling most acute anguish 
when she thought of the agonies which her unexplained 
absence must cause at home to her fond mother, to her father, 
— above all, to Martha. She knew how bitterly she would 
repent of the harsh words which she had spoken. 

How long a time passed she knew not, when, suddenly, a 
roar as of loudest thunder broke on her ear, and some great 
body struck the place where she lay. Again, and yet again, 
the same sounds came to her startled ears, and as the masses 
of stone which were cast down the main pit, dashed from 
side to side, and shook her fearfully, she thought it must be 
impossible that she should escape. 

But she lay quite still, — indeed it was almost beyond her 
power to move, bruised and wounded as she was. She lay 
still, till one crash louder than any before made her partly 
start up. She was immediately aware, by the cold air that 
swept past her, that the shock had torn something from 
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beside her, no doubt some old mining tools left there years 
before — and then all was silence. 

How long that silence lasted she never knew. Presently 
she heard shouts and answered them, and then a voice 
calling to her to lie still. After this an hour or more elapsed, 
during which she was almost unconscious from hunger, 
anxiety, and pain. At the end of that time, on a slight noise, 
she faintly unclosed her eyes, and saw lamps in well-known 
hands beside her, and the faces of those whom she loved, — 
Martha and her father foremost. 

" Forgive me, dear Gwennie," sobbed Martha, as they 
lifted the young girl and were carrying her up the incline. 
" Forgive what I said. Oh, I have been so sorry ! " 

" Not more so than I have," answered Gwen. " I 
ought to have been kinder and more sympathizing. Dear 
Martha ! " 

It was a painful and difficult business to get her up, she 
was so sorely hurt, but at last they succeeded, and she was 
once more breathing the air pure and free as it came from 
heaven. 

" Father ! " she whispered. Davis came to the side of 
the rough litter which had been improvised. " I don't think 
I'm very much hurt," she said, "but if — ^if it should be so, 
and I should not be able to speak any more, as sometimes 
happens you know with operations — give my fond love and 
blessing to dear mother, — and — and " 

" Well, dear ?" he said as she paused. 

" He would be a good husband to Martha, and she loves 
him," she said. "Please, father, try if you cannot let 
Mr. Francis " 

She could not say any more, the exertion of moving had 
been too great. She softly closed her eyes, and fainted away. 

" Oh, Mr. Lyon I" cried poor Davis, " do you think she'll 
recover?" 

" Recover ? Yes, of course." 
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" How can I ever thank you enough for your goodness, 
sir?" 

" You need not trouble yourself about that," he answered. 
" But come, Davis, I'll tell you what you may do. Where's 
Mr. Francis?" 

" Here, sir. Just hauled up out of the pit." 

Mr. Francis advanced. 

" This young gentleman loves your Martha. He '11 make 
her happy. He has done all he could to recover Gwen. 
Let me ask you to receive him and give that sweet girl to 
him ; my word for it you '11 never repent." 

" I should have consented before but for the difference 
of our positions," he said. 

" Very sensible objection as a theory," said Mr. Lyon. 
" But you need not fear in this instance." 

"Before ! — then you consent now ?" cried Mr. Francis. 

" I do," said Davis. Mr. Francis uttered an exclamation 
of delight. 

"You've heard the news, I suppose?" he said. 

"What news?" 

" Of your uncle's death." 

" My uncle ? — what uncle ? — death ! No." 

" And yet you consented — you consent?" 

" Yes." 

" Hurrah ! Hurrah ! " cried the young man, nearly wild 
with pleasure. "Congratulate me everybody! I'm the 
happiest of the happy ! " And then he told the whole 
assemblage and Davis all he had heard. 



I say no more. Gwen underwent an operation of some 
severity, but she eventually recovered. Martha and Mr. 
Francis were married. Davis and his family continue to 
live near Oldport, and I hear that Thomas Davis is to 
marry Esther Evans on the coming anniversary of the 
saving of G'^- ' C. M. C. 



NOTES ON NORWAY. 

No. V. 

Stock-Fish. Crossing Arctic Circle. Bodoe. A 
Struggle with the Strom. Saltdalen. Church, 
School, and Parsonage in the Arctic Regions. 
Natural Terraces. 

On the morning of July 8 th, the wind increased till it 
blew a stiffish gale ; but we were completely protected 
£rom the sea, as our course lay through a series of 
sounds, for the most part very narrow, but sometimes ex- 
panding into free and open sheets of water, like the locks 
on the Caledonian Canal. It is a joyous thing to skim the 
waters in a buoyant yacht, with a snoring breeze straining 
the canvass, with a sparkling freshness in the air, and 
a scenery of extraordinary grandeur to add zest to the exhi- 
laration and enjoyment. As the startled sea-birds soared 
and screamed above us, one could have thought that our 
own gay and restless craft claimed kindred with their airy 
nature. Suddenly a new feature opened. A fleet of thirty 
or forty stock-fish boats appeared a-head of us, bearing full 
cargoes from the Lofoden Islands — the richest fishing 
ground — to Bergen. The dried ling were, in many instances, 
piled in stacks almost mast-high upon the deck ; and when 
we got to leeward of them, the fishy odour came strongly 
down the wind. The boats had large square sails and lofty 
prow and stern, like old Roman galleys. The stern was 
gaily painted. Some seemed to carry a considerable number 
of passengers. These vessels had, no doubt, been wind- 
bound by the breezes which brought us northward, and 

t2 
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were now availing themselves of the north-west breeze to 
pursue their voyage. 

In the evening we found ourselves approaching Hestman 
Oe, or Horseman's Island. It is said to resemble a rider 
mounted on a swimming horse. But we were not at the 
point from which this reseifablance is most apparent. This 
island, picturesque and grand in itself, derives an additional 
interest from the fact of its lying to the north of the Arctic 
Circle. Its lofty and peculiar form, visible to a great dis- 
tance, whether it is approached from north or south, is 
always hailed by the Norsk mariner as an interesting land- 
mark. It was half-past ten at night when we crossed the 
Circle, the event being celebrated by the loud and prolonged 
shout of " Gamle Norge," in which, like the Norwegians 
themselves, we sometimes gave vent to our enthusiasm. 
The pilot joined the chorus with all his heart and all his 
lungs. Favoured by a brisk breeze, next morning we found 
ourselves entering Bodoe Bay ; lat. 67° 15'. 

The admirer of Nature in her wildest mood might travel 
the world over and find no scene more suited to his tastes 
than that which opened upon us here. Far inland stretches 
the long range of Nordland's snowy mountains, of which 
Sulitjelma, 6200 feet in height, is the highest — presenting 
the appearance of smooth brows and broad fields of snow. 
Nearer him the lofty, fantastic cliffs, that shut in the 
entrance to the Sal ten and the Folden Fjords,* shoot up 
their summits to the clouds, their needle-like peaks spring- 
ing upward, bare and bold, from the dazzling snow which 
covers the flanks of the mountains. Around him are scat- 
tered fantastic, rocky islands, of every form, among which 
he often finds his eye reverting to the curious rounded form 

* The kindness of an artist friend, who has since visited these scenes, 
enables us to present a view of the Folden Fjord mountains, taken from 
a position a little farther north. 
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of the inaccessible Fugloe (or Fowl-isle), which holds so 
prominent a place in Miss Martineau's graceful tale of 
" Feats on the Fjord." Westward and northward, at a dis- 
tance of from seventy to a hundred miles, the jagged sum- 
mits of the wild Lofoden Islands pierce the clear heavens : 
they have not been inappropriately compared to a shark's 
jaw ; but no verbal description can convey any adequate 
idea of the wild irregularity of the sharp series of teeth that 
form this celebrated chain of islands. We were fortunate 
enough to gaze on this marvellous scene under a cloudless 
sky, and through an atmosphere of the most transparent 
purity. 

According to custom among Norwegian travellers, we 
lost no time in making our way to the house of the Gj^est' 
giver y or recognised host of the place. He was the prin- 
cipal person in the little community, and an intelligent, 
agreeable, and most hospitable person. His wife and daugh- 
ter soon made their appearance, and they all exerted them- 
selves to entertain the strangers. They were as intent on 
gaining from us Southern news as we were in getting from 
them a glimpse into Arctic manners and habits. They 
spoke with great enthusiasm of the view of the midnight 
sun, which the window of the room we were in commanded, 
and which they had witnessed some nights previous, and 
had a lively appreciation of the splendours of the scene 
which lay before them — a broad reach of the Fjord, shut 
in by rocky, snow-streaked islands. They disclaimed all 
feelings of dulness or loneliness during the long darkness of 
winter, and spoke of the interest with which at Christmas 
they watch the twilight faintly relieving the darkness about 
eleven o'clock, and then dying away about one : the sun, of 
course, not rising at all above the horizon. They employ 
themselves in reading and fire-side work, with occasional 
sleighing expeditions, to visit their neighbours. They had a 
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comfortable stoTO in the room, and the houses^ though o 
wood, are so constructed as to resist the cold admirably. 
They are built (the best of them) like log-houses, then a 
lining of wood is inserted three or four inches from the logs; 
the interstitial space is stuffed with moss, and they are thus 
admirable non-conductors. A good piano stood in the room. 

Wandering through the long street of this straggling 
and certainly dreary-looking town, with its dark, wooden 
houses, we were guided, by observing a group of children 
loitering at a doorway, to the school. The schoolmaster we 
found to be an intelligent and obliging man, but of a pale, 
consumptive cast of countenance. We could scarcely wonder 
at this, after breathing the stifling atmosphere of the room, 
which was totally without ventilation. In their eagerness 
to exclude the intense cold, they are too apt to confine 
the impure air. The children went through their Bible 
lesson very creditably, giving scriptural and intelligent 
answers to the questions put to them on the fall and 
recovery of man. It was peculiarly delightful to find 
the children inhabiting these remote regions familiarly 
acquainted with the name and the work of Jesus. How 
glorious will be the gathering together in a better land of 
those who have known and loved Him from pole to pole ! 
The children were next examined in reading, which they 
accomplished with ease and fluency. Their copy-books were 
exhibited to us, and their writing in many cases was excel- 
lent. Their singing cannot be commended like their other 
performances. It was, in fact, a reproduction of the harsh 
and doleful chants sung in church. 

There were about thirty children in the school, nearly, 
all of them, like true Scandinavians, fair-haired, with light 
blue or grey eyes. Among them were several faces, both 
of boys and girls, of remarkable intelligence. One of our 
party, reckoning on the identity of human nature in all 
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climates, left behind a bag of sweetmeats for distribution 
among the children, which drew forth many a look of won- 
dering gratitude. They rose spontaneously, and bowed and 
curtseyed as we retired ; and they evinced, by the modesty 
and propriety of their whole demeanour, a degree of civilisa- 
tion that we sometimes look for in vain farther South. The 
universal prevalence of, at least, elementary education in 
Norway, is one of the things most gratifying to the traveller. 
Though our wanderings led us to many a remote and strange 
corner, and brought us into contact with all varieties and 
conditions of the people, I do not recollect that we had to 
do with one that could not read, while we were often struck 
with the intelligent and creditable way in which common 
boatmen and post-boys drew up their accounts. In fact, 
the solution of the mystery is not far to seek. The law pro- 
vides that none can be confirmed without being able to read 
and write, and none can be married without being confirmed : 
therefore^ all can read and write. We confess to having 
little sympathy with those who make an outcry against 
compulsory education ; and, in truth, we should be very 
tolerant in our own country of the kind of Scandinavian 
despotism which should lead us to so desirable a result, as 
the diffusion of the art of reading among our whole popu- 
lation. 

The gardens of the townsmen of Bodoe could boast 
nothing in the way of trees beyond a few spiry mountain- 
ashes. Potatoes evidently flourished, and peas, turnips, 
lettuce, and strawberries, were also grown. After some 
searching, we succeeded in engaging a brisk little Russian, 
long resident in Bodoe, to pilot us up the Salter Fjord. 
"John" was seventy-eight years old, but professed himself 
ready to start in half-an-hour, — an alacrity very different 
from the sluggishness which we invariably found in the 
native pilots. John was a little man brim-full of spirits and 
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fun, and afforded ns no little amusement. Unfortunately 
we soon found that his qualifications as a pilot were some- 
what meagre. Our first object was to navigate the " Strom," 
a point at which the Salten Fjord suddenly narrows to 
about the width of the Thames near Windsor. The force 
of the current here, except for half-an-hour at slack-water, 
is tremendous, forming powerful eddies and whirlpools. 

When we arrived, a heavy tide was pouring through the 
narrow outlet, and we were obliged to beat about in the 
open reach below for a considerable time, waiting for slacker 
water. Wearied with the delay, about an hour before low 
water the captain resolved to make the trial. A strong 
breeze carried us bravely up against the current for a time ; 
but getting near the centre, we gradually came to a dead 
standstill, amid the rushing waters and the whirling eddies. 
Fortunately for us the breeze kept steady, enabling ns 
cautiously to turn. Had the wind failed us, we should have 
been left at the mercy of the furious current, an unpleasant 
predicament with rocks so close on either hand. The whole 
population of the little fishing village which stands on the 
Strom rock had turned out to watch the issue of our at- 
tempt. It was a moment of evident interest to them and of 
some anxiety to us, when our progress was arrested, and we 
were obliged to wheel round as best we could. The man- 
oeuvre was effected safely, and a minute more saw the 
current with strong arm hurrying us again into the open 
basin. Our little Buss was all the time in a state of 
frenzied excitement, rushing to and fro in everybody's way, 
unable to do anything but vociferate his terror in what he 
imagined was intelligible English. An hour later we ef- 
fected an easy passage ; and during the night we glided 
slowly up to the head of the Fjord. 

It was a still Sabbath morning as we lay on the lake- 
like Y^ord ; and descrying the spire of a wooden church at 
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the foot of the splendid mountains that rose from the oppo- 
site side of the bay, we took to our boat and pulled for it. 
It was about eleven o'clock when we arrived, and the service 
was already begun. They were singing a psalm when we 
entered ; but to our no small discomfiture, our appearance 
created a sensation we had not calculated upon. The sing- 
ing was suddenly suspended, except that of the leader, who 
laboured on, all but alone, for a time, as best he might, while 
the people rose up and stretched over the galleries to witness 
the unwonted sight of strangers in their church. It is to 
be remembered, that not only the remoteness of the place, 
but also the difficult character of the navigation, render the 
visits of strangers very rare. After this temporary bustle, 
the congregation resumed its sober appearance, and it was 
apparently with devout attention that the simple assemblage 
listened to the sermon of Freest Korn. His text was, 
"Give us this day our daily bread;" and his discourse 
was simple and earnest. There was a something about the 
preacher, an evident earnestness, coupled with a subdued 
and chastened tone of mind, which compelled one to feel 
interested in him. It was a delightful thought, that this 
remote and simple flock had such a shepherd to tend them. 
After the sermon, the banns of marriage between two couples 
were proclaimed for the third time by the minister ; after 
which, by a very comely usage, he offered up a short and 
affectionate prayer for the parties, that they might be ena- 
bled to spend a happy and godly life together. The sacra- 
ments of baptism and the supper were then administered. 

After this an announcement was made by the church 
officer, inviting the children to come forward ; upon which, 
seventy or eighty children, all apparently above ten years 
old, came and ranged themselves along the central passage; 
the boys standing on one side and the girls on the other — 
a system which was observed among the general audience. 
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the men and women occupying opposite sides of the church. 
All the adults remained, and the pastor, still wearing his 
pulpit robes, came down among the children. Passing up 
one side of the passage and down the other, he catechised 
them on the subject of the sermon, in a most affectionate 
and pleasant way; often stopping to pat on the cheek 
the boy or girl whose answer pleased him. This was, 
altogether, a most satisfactory and delightful part of the 
service. We could not help thinking, as we retired, that 
few children in more favoured climes are so well cared for 
as the Arctic children, of whom we might be disposed at a 
distance to think that they must be neglected. It is not, 
however, to be supposed that all the Northern parishes are 
supplied with ministers of such faithfulness and zeal as 
Pastor Korn. The service described may appear to com- 
prehend too much for one sitting, but it is to be remem- 
bered that many come from vast distances. The parish 
extends from the sea-coast to the central chain of mountains 
which divide Norway from Sweden ; so that some of the 
parishioners live fifty miles away from the church. In spite 
of this, they manifest great zeal in their attendance upon 
ordinances. Next day, when seven or eight miles up the 
valley, we met, at their cottage homes, with several females 
whom we had seen in church. In very extensive parishes 
the custom is frequent of having what are termed " Annex 
churches ;" these are additional churches, planted in sepa- 
rate valleys, in which the minister officiates perhaps three 
or four or more times in the year. The cheapness of timber 
enables them to throw up elegant wooden churches, in places 
where we should be content with any tolerable room to meet 
in. In the parish of Saltdalen, of which we have been 
speaking, there is no ''Annex" church; and the people have 
just to encounter the great distances the best way they can 
while their brief summer lasts ; in winter it is quite impos- 
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sible for them to travel such distances. The charch might 
contain 400 or 500 people, and was quite full, — as were 
most of the churches we visited. 

We afterwards made the acquaintance, and enjoyed a 
good deal of the society, of Pastor Korn. We found him a 
cultivated and delightful man, from the neighbourhood of 
Christiana, where he had been educated. Yet he is quite 
content in his Arctic parish, among these poor fishermen 
and peasants. On being asked if he did not sometimes long 
for the society of cultivated people, his reply was, " We 
must be content to go wherever our Master sends us ; and 
He has sent me here." We found him on Monday engaged 
with his annual summer class of boys preparing for con- 
firmation ; many of them having come from remote parts of 
the parish. His wife is a comely and interesting person, 
like-minded with himself; and a bright little group of 
children is springing up around them. The manse is, per- 
haps, the most picturesque, in its situation, we have ever 
seen. A somewhat old-fashioned building, it stands on the 
brink of a beautiful little lake, which abounds in fish. 
Sheer above it rises a mountain of great steepness, yet 
thickly clothed with pine, except in one extensive bald spot, 
where the impenetrable rock affords no rooting for any kind 
of vegetation. To the right stretches a long deep valley, 
richly cultivated in the bottom, and beautifully clothed with 
wood on its slopes. To the left the beautiful Fjord is seen, 
dotted with the boats of fishermen. The glebe-lands, imme- 
diately round the manse, were covered, in part, when we 
were there, with crops of barley, rye, and potatoes ; the 
remainder being laid out in grass, of that peculiar velvety 
closeness and delicate beauty, which are to be seen nowhere 
but in these latitudes, during their short summer. In front 
of the glebe stretches a dark pine-wood, beyond which the 
Salten river pours its deep stream. It is a delightful retreat 
4 u 
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of piety, faith, and devotedDess. The reader may be sur- 
prised at the mention made of the beauty of the Arctic 
vegetation. Xor were we ourselves at all prepared for it. 
There is, indeed, small variety in the trees found there — 
Scotch fir and birch being the only kinds we met with in 
Saltdalen; — of these there are large forests. The under- 
growth, however, is of remarkable beauty, every spot being 
covered with fresh and fragrant vegetation. Cloudberries, 
cro wherries, blackberries, wild strawberries, and junipers 
abound, springing out of the most delicately beautiful grass. 
The pasture-lands continually reminded us of a carefully- 
tended nobleman's park, but without its artificial appearance, 
and with far more than its soft velvety appearance. 

Next day, some of us in Pastor Korn's droskie, and 
some of us on active little ponies, we penetrated six or 
seven miles up the valley. Here we dismounted and 
fished up the beautiful Salten river, so clear that the 
stones at the bottom were perfectly visible even at a 
depth of fifteen or twenty feet. This river-side ramble 
led us to many delightful spots. One terrace in par- 
ticular charmed us. Its sides were covered with the 
closest and most beautiful vegetation, the grass being of 
a fineness that it does not attain in our climate. Parts 
of the slope were clothed with wild strawberries and 
almost all the other berries that the country produces. 
Its fiat summit was covered with pines gracefully hung with 
ringlets of Arctic moss. 

Well-marked terrsices supply one of the most interesting 
features in this valley. Three distinct tiers of them rose 
one above the other, the upper ones receding towards the 
sides of the glen. Their height was pretty uniform, and 
might reach forty feet. The smooth regular slopes of these 
terraces were richly covered with grass, fiowers, &c., as 
above described, and the sunmiits as flat as a bowling- 
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green, waved with pine. We had seen similar terraces, five 
or six being sometimes comprehended in the series, in many 
other valleys, but nowhere so well defined as in Saltdalen. 
According to the best hypothesis, they appear to have been 
caused by successive depressions in the sea-level, each ter- 
race marking the extent of the depression to which its exist- 
ence is due. When the sea-level fell, the river would, of 
course, force its way through the delta which itself had 
formed, leaving a flat and regular surface to crown the 
slopes of its banks. It would then form a new delta at a 
lower level, which, in its turn, on the further recession of 
the sea, would be cut through, leaving another level terrace. 
Such terraces form certainly one of the most characteristic 
features of the valley-scenery of Norway. Commencing at 
the banks of the river, and receding with majestic strides 
towards the mountains that hem it in, they remind one of 
the seating of an amphitheatre. Fancy might picture them 
as the seats from which the wood and water demons of 
legendary times looked down upon mortal affairs, and con- 
cocted the capricious and often calamitous surprisals of the 
sons of men which story ascribes to them.* 

There is a solitude in all these scenes that harmonises 
well with their character. The parish of Saltdalen, though 
extending inland to a distance of eight Norsk, or fifty-six 
English miles, contains only fifteen hundred inhabitants. 
The same thing appears very strikingly when we consider 
that the total population of Norway is only 1,400,000, 
vastly inferior to our single London. And yet this popu- 
lation is scattered over a country whose length from north 
to south is nearly a thousand miles. Sweden, though also 
sparse, numbers 3,200,000 inhabitants. The sense of solitude 
in scenes of such loveliness as the. valley we have been 

* We are indebted to Mr. R. Chambers, in his papers, entitled ** Tracings 
of the North of Europe/' for interesting descriptions of the terraces of 
Norway, as well as philosophic speculations upon their origin. 
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describing, gives a tinge of melancholy to one's enjoyment 
of them. The general outlines of the view were of the most 
varied and attractive beauty, and every foot of ground was 
decked with wild-flowers and wild-berries, and yet the sun 
by day and the moon and the stars by night seemed almost 
the only beholders of all these wonders. 

On our homeward ride, as we approached the Fjord, we 
passed through a large flock of sheep. After some parley 
with the shepherd, we agreed to purchase two of them for a 
thaler (4*. 4c?. English money) a-piece, we returning the 
skins. We selected the two fattest ewes of the flock, and 
soon had them safely lodged on board. This will give an 
idea of the cheapness of animal food in these regions, where 
it is so diflicult to find any better market than is secured by 
the simple wants of the scattered peasants. The luxuries of 
life are, however, not easily procured. Our chief, accord- 
ingly, desirous of acknowledging the hospitality and kind- 
ness of our amiable friend the pastor, despatched one of our 
party with some delicacies we had brought from England to 
the Proestegaard, These were most gratefully received. 
We ought, perhaps, to remark, that of simple home-made 
luxuries there seemed no lack in these parts. In the pastor's 
house in Saltdalen and in the Gjestgiver*s in Bodoe, we 
were invited to partake of a great variety of cakes and sweet 
biscuits, along with cloudberry and other jam. In truth, 
the remote Norwegians, when at all in comfortable circum- 
stances, are famed for their skill in the little niceties of the 
culinary art. Our farewell to the peaceful parsonage and 
its gentle inmates, and the glorious scenery in which it is 
enveloped, was of the most regretful kind. And there is no 
spot in old Norway to which we feel that memory and 
imagination are spell-bound with such pleasing fascination 
as this Arctic home of simplicity, and piety, and loveliness. 

R. H. L. 
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No. V. 

POLTZOA AND TUNICATA. 

We speak of the "scale of animal life," as if species rose 
above species in a perfectly regular linear series, as to their 
development in organization, like the steps of a ladder, be- 
ginning from the lowest, simplest forms of life, and proceed- 
ing step by step without any interruption till we arrive at 
the highest, Man, " who was made after the image of God." 
This is, perhaps, the common notion among those who have 
ever attempted to consider the matter philosophically, — to 
contemplate Creation as a whole, a system, a plan. And 
the notion is aided by our systematic books. We are com- 
pelled, by the very nature of a book, to treat of creatures in 
this linear manner ; we cannot do otherwise : we must begin 
with something, then go on to something else, and so proceed 
till we leave off. Nobody has yet invented a book in which 
the pages shall run on in parallel or complex series, instead 
of successive ; nor would it be possible to read it otherwise 
than successively, if it could be so written. 

However, there is much in nature to confirm the common 
notion. Linear series we find everywhere. Proofs may be 
found in these very papers ; we have treated of animals whose 
structure manifestly ascends in uninterrupted gradation, such 
as that beautiful chain we noticed in the Echinodermata, 
for instance. It is not that the principle is not correct, but 
that it is not true throughout^ it is not the only principle. 

In fact, we find in tracing up linear gradations, points 
occurring ever and anon, where, though the series does not 
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break, other series link themselves on laterally, which may 
themselves be pursued linearly, and which in like manner 
send off side-chains, which link with other linear series. 

Let us illustrate this by a homely simile. Let us sup- 
pose that a person with eyes capable of only microscopic 
vision had before him a purse made of netted beads, and was 
endeavouring to discover the plan on which it was con- 
structed. He is able to see but a single bead at a time. He 
takes one and numbers it; perhaps names it: and is con- 
scious that another is in contact with it ; this also he 
numbers ; and finds a third, and a fourth, and so on, running 
on in straight succession. He presently concludes that he 
understands the structure ; it is plainly a linear series. But 
soon he comes to a bead, — perhaps it is number 10, — 
which has in contact with it not only the number 11, but 
also a bead at each side. If he leave the original line, which 
he finds he can follow on if he so choose, he will find that 
either of these lateral beads is the first of a series, which 
leads on linearly, till by and by, after sundry offshoots and 
bends, he comes into the original line at bead number 20, 
or 35, or 150, as the case may be. And from the offshoots 
of these secondary chains, he can pursue similar chains ever 
branching off and ever merging into one another. Now 
this would be very puzzling ; and it would not be till after 
a great deal of examination in detail, and a great deal of 
" putting two and two together," and many happy guesses, 
that he would at length master the idea of a quincuncial 
plan — the order of a net. 

But suppose that the net, instead of being woven on a 
single plane, as all our nets are formed, were made to increase 
in every possible direction, — a net to be estimated by solid 
instead of superficial measure, like the cells which go to 
make up the pulp of an apple, — how would the plan be 
complicated ! And how much more protracted observation 
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and study would be necessary before the inquirer could 
master this model by the slow study of a bead at a time ! 

Now we do not mean to say that the great plan of 
Creation can be correctly represented by a series of meshes 
in a plane, nor by a mass of cells in a solid, nor by circles 
set circularly till a larger circle is formed, and many of 
these set to constitute a still larger circle, and then again 
others still larger ; we will not set our seal to any of those 
models, which have been from time to time proposed with 
great confidence as "the natural system." But the com- 
parison may help some of our readers better to appreciate 
the fact, that while there is a beautiful order in creation, 
the existence of which is readily discovered, it is an order 
not simple but highly complex in its relations. 

A notable example of the breaking down of the linear 
arrangement occurs in a series of creatures which we have 
now to introduce to our readers : a series which commencing 
at a point far lower than that to which we have ascended 
in our previous observations, rises in uninterrupted grada- 
tion, though not without many lateral relations, to the very 
highest type of animal existence. 

If we have been in the habit of picking up sea-weeds 
from the shore where they have been washed by the waves, 
or from the little sheltered rock-pools where they delight to 
grow, we have often seen spread over their smooth fronds 
what looks like a little piece of muslin, only that is more 
delicate, more filmy. It adheres quite firmly to the surface, 
so that it cannot be rubbed off ; and if we apply our thumb- 
nail to it, we discover that, thin as it is, the substance of 
which its subtile meshes are composed is stony or shelly in 
its nature, and so hard as to scratch the nail. What is it ? 
It is one of the sea-mats {Membranipora pilosa). 

We bring the magnifying power of a pocket-lens, or a 
microscope, to bear on it, and our sense of beauty is at once 
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gratified. We see a net-work of glassy cells, each closely 
resembliDg a slipper in shape, arranged in the most orderly 
manner side by side, yet so that the opening of one shall be 
in contact with the middle of its nearest neighbour, sideunscy 
while the toe of the slipper touches the heel of the next, 
lengthwise. The margin of the orifice is a little thickened, 
like the binding of a slipper, and there are springing up from 
this rim six short spines which arch o^er the opening, and a 
very long one from the front which runs up in the line of 
the instep. The slipper-like cell is transparent like glass, 
but in the substance are seen many oval bladders or cavities. 
These cells are so many houses inhabited by active 
animals. In the specimens which you pick up on the beach 
nothing more than this would be seen, however closely 
you might examine them, but in our sample just taken out 
of the water, we shall be able to show much more. The 
broad orifice surrounded by spines is covered during life 
with a very delicate elastic membrane, stretched across it 
like the head of a drum, and towards the front of this there 
is a slit with two lips in the form of a crescent. From the 
lips of the slit a case or tube of the thinnest possible skin 
passes through the middle of the cell, within which plays a 
polype to and fro, capable of protruding itself to a great 
extent, as well as of retreating far into the depths of its 
cell, according to its pleasure. In the latter state the animal 
is bent upon itself with a double fold, somewhat like a 
person lying in bed with his knees tucked up ; but when it 
wishes to expand itself, two pairs of muscles, which are seen 
in the form of threads on each side, draw the body forward, 
and the skin that envelopes it turns inside out, just as we 
draw ofi* a stocking. It gradually protrudes from the slit as 
it unfolds, and then displays a number of long tentacles 
which are regularly packed side by side in a bundle ; but 
when these are quite protruded, they suddenly expand into 
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the shape of an elegant bell or cup. The appearance of 
the animal is now very beautiful; it is as clear as spun 
glass ; the sprightly motions which it exhibits increasing its 
beauty. Each of the thread-like tentacles seems to have a 
double row of black teeth, like the cogs of a watch-wheel 
which run rapidly along in ceaseless course; those of one 
side of the tentacle running towards the tip, and those of 
the other side towards the base. Striking and beautiful, 
however, as this motion is, so that it is impossible to look at 
it without admiration, it is not really a progression of any 
of the parts. This appearance of moving teeth is caused 
by very fine cilia, the nature and action of which have 
already been explained. It will be sufficient here to say, 
that the combined action of the whole of the cilia forms a 
■whirlpool, the centre of which is the mouth at the bottom 
of the bell of tentacles, and that every atom that comes 
•within range is sucked in and engulphed. 

This is a representative of the class of animals called 
POLTZOA ; it contains numerous genera and species differing 
much in the form and arrangement of the cells, but dis- 
playing a remarkable uniformity in the structure of the 
animals themselves. In many species the series of cells is 
attached to a foreign body only by its base, standing erect, 
often spread out and divided like a much-cut leaf, or set in 
single order, one cell springing out of the tip of another, and 
bearing a third on its extremity, with occasional branchings, 
so that the total structure resembles a tiny shrub. 

Many of these creatures bear highly curious appendages, 
than which we know scarcely anything more interesting as 
a microscopical study. Take, for example, Bicellaria ciliata. 
On the outside of some of the cells in this species there is a 
little tubercle near the bottom, to which is articulated, by a 
slender joint, an organ which has been aptly compared to 
the naked head of a vulture. This organ has a beak with 

u2 
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two mandibles, the lower of which alone is moyeable, 
opening and shutting like that of a bird, but with far 
greater width of gape, as the lower mandible can be opened 
till it extends behind in the same line with the upper. Each 
edge of the mandible is furnished with ^ye strongly pro- 
jecting teeth ; the lower has a single tooth at its point, 
which fits into the notch between the terminal pair of the 
upper. The whole back of the head is transversely wrinkled. 

The movements of this strange appendage are in keeping 
with its curious structure. The whole head ordinarily 
sways to and fro upon the slender joint of the poll at inter- 
vals of a few seconds ; but besides this motion, which is 
even though rather quick, the lower mandible which com- 
monly gapes to its utmost extent, now and then, at irregular 
intervals, closes with a strong sudden snap, much like the 
snapping of a turtle's jaws, and presently again opens and 
leisurely resumes its former expansion. We may distinctly 
see the muscles which move the lower mandible; they 
wccupy the position of the palate and extend back to the 
inner surface of the skull, if we may borrow such terms 
from the object which this organ mimics. It is very inter- 
esting to witness these singular motions, and it is scarcely 
possible to observe them without believing that the animal 
exercises an active volition in performing them. 

But the observation of these " bird's heads" suggests 
curious questions. Do they form a part of the polype's 
organisation ? Why, then, are they found attached to some 
cells of a specimen while others are destitute of them ? 
Why do some specimens possess them and not others ? 
Why are some species of a genus furnished with them 
while some are destitute of any such appendages, though 
^^cntially the same in every other respect ? No light is 
t)iiH>\vn on these questions by anatomical examination. It 
^\^ld appear that the animal within is quite independent^ 
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organicallj, of the "bird's head," for, as Dr. Reid has 
remarked, and as we have personally observed in several 
species, the " bird's head " continues to move for a con- 
siderable time after the death and decomposition of the 
polype. It has been suggested that the use of the organ is 
to grasp and kill passing animalcules, which then may be 
drawn into the cell by means of the ciliary currents of the 
tentacles; and this appears not improbable, and receives 
confirmation from the toothed structure of the beak. 

Many members of this Class possess organs analogous 
to these, but differing considerably in the details of their 
construction; and some are also furnished with long stiff 
bristles, which moving freely on a joint at the base, can be 
made, at the will of the animal, to sweep across the face of 
the cell with considerable force, perhaps with the view to 
clear it of any extraneous matters that might otherwise 
annoy or hurt it. Some genera, which have no organs an- 
swering to these, inhabit membranous cells instead of 
shelly ones, as Botoerbankia and its allies. 

From the Polyzoa the transition is easy and short to 
the TuNiCATA. The essential structure is the same in 
both. The body consists of a sac, with two orifices, usually 
placed near together, or the discharging one on one side, 
and a little below the receiving orifice. The circle of 
tentacles around the mouth of the Polyzoan is reduced in 
the Tunicate {Ascidid) to short processes, which guard the 
orifice, and a similar circle is conferred upon the discharging 
one. On the other hand, there now appears a distinct 
breathing organ in the form of a hanging bag of mem- 
brane, the inner surface of which is covered with oblong 
cells, set in rows, and these cells are lined with cilia, 
whose movements resemble those of a toothed wheel. The 
breathing cilia are, in short, transferred from the pro- 
jecting tentacles to the interior of the body. There is. 
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moreover, in the Titxicata a pulsating heart, and also a 
circulation of blood. 

In many families of this Class the individual animals are 
aggregated together like those we have just described, 
having a common corporate, as well as an individual life. 
Such are the brilliantly-coloured masses, like stars set in 
coloured jelly, that are common on sea- weeds and sub- 
merged stones. These are the BotryllidcB, We know of no 
example of an isolated Polyzoan ; they are all compound 
animals, though in a few cases the cells stand up singly and 
remotely, from the common uniting root-thread; but in the 
TuNiCATA we find many examples of single life. Of this 
sort are the strange uncouth creatures that are so abund- 
antly brought up by the dredger from the sea-bottom, 
attached to stones and old shells, resembling a bag of tough 
leathery skin, with two orifices, and hence called Ascidiay 
from the Greek word «o-«fl5, a leather bottle. Some of 
these are large, rough with irregular lumps and depressions, 
and opaque ; others are smaller, smooth, pellucid, and bril- 
liantly coloured. If they are plunged into a vessel of sea- 
water we see the orifices periodically opened wide, and 
suddenly contracted to a point; and by careful observation 
we may detect the entering and outgoing currents of water 
that pass through these apertures. 

There are some species which, though not strictly com- 
pound, are aggregated together in a highly curious manner. 
Such are the SalpcSy which are found swimming in the free 
ocean — sometimes solitary, sometimes united into long 
flexible chains of transparent animals, which swim with 
serpentine movements. The genus Pyrosoma contains ani- 
mals aggregated in another manner. These are lengthened 
Ascidians, united to each other so as to compose a long free 
tube, open at one extremity and closed at the other. This 
also an oceanic genus, and is remarkable for being vividly 
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luminous, the light displaying the most gorgeous and varied 
hues. We shall close this memoir with an extract from 
Mr. Bennett's " Wanderings," in which he records his own 
observation of these interesting animals. 

" On the 8th of June, being then in lat. 0° 30' south, 
and long. 27° 5' west . . . late at night, the mate of the 
watch came and called me to witness a very unusual appear- 
ance in the water, which he, on first seeing it, considered 
to be breakers. On arriving upon the deck, this was found 
to be a very broad and extensive sheet of phosphorescence, 
extending in a direction from east to west, as far as the eye 
could reach. The luminosity was confined to the range of 
animals in this shoal, for there was no similar light in any 
other direction. I immediately cast the towing-net over 
the stern of the ship, as we approached near the luminous 
streak, to ascertain the cause of this extraordinary and so 
limited phenomenon. The ship soon cleaved through the 
brilliant mass, from which, by the disturbance, strong 
flashes of light were emitted, and the shoal, judging from 
the time the vessel took in passing through the mass, may 
Lave been a mile in breadth. The passage of the vessel 
through them increased the light around to a far stronger 
degree, illuminating the ship. On taking in the towing-net, 
it was found half filled with Pyrosoma {Atlanticum ?), which 
shone with a beautiful pale-greenish light, and there were 
also a few shell-fish in the net at the same time. After 
the mass had been passed through, the light was still seen 
astern, until it became invisible in the distance, and the 
whole of the ocean then became hidden in darkness as 
before this took place. The scene was as novel as beautiful 
and interesting," 

P. H. G. 
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{Concluded.) 

Thbrb are two cases of the agencj of evil spirits re- 
corded in the New Testament, sufficient to prove to all who 
sincerely admit the truth of our Scriptures, that the powers 
attributed to demons were not a mere description in figura- 
tive language of natural disease, nor any mere delusion of a 
superstitious and enthusiastic imagination, but literally and 
undoubtedly a fact. The one is our Lord's temptation by 
Satan in the wilderness ; and the other, the case in which 
Jesus is recorded by three of the Evangelists to have relieved 
a demoniac, and permitted the demons to enter into a herd 
of swine. In the temptation of the Son of God, and in the 
possession of brute animals, — such as the entrance of the 
demons into the herd of swine, — the influence oi imagination 
could have no place. In the first, the Divine Patient was 
above its delusions ; in the other the brute was as much below 
it. The narrative of the transaction among the Gadarenes, in- 
deed, is so perfectly decisive that those who are resolved to 
maintain, at all hazards, a contrary theory, have found in 
their attempts to explain away the words of the Sacred 
Writers, their ingenuity, and, I may add, their credulity, 
not a little taxed. Some of these rash and profane inter- 
preters explain the transaction by saying that it was the 
maniac himself — the man who imagined himself possessed 
by a legion of demons, who, in a paroxysm of frenzy (of 
course before his cure), drove the herd of swine over a 
precipice into the lake, and who immediately afterwards 
was cured of his malady by Jesus I 
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Now this is completely at variance with the narrative 
of all three of the Evangelists, for they all agree in describ- 
ing the herd as driven over the precipice after the demons 
were gone out of the man ; that is, after his cure was com- 
pleted. And the whole transaction must have passed before 
the eyes of the Apostles and other Disciples, who were in 
attendance on Jesus, as well as of the keepers of the swine : 
80 that we must, if this theory is received, suppose all of 
these to have combined to falsify the narrative in a most 
important point. 

No one, even a retired student, more conversant with 
books than with the habits of different kinds of animals, can 
doubt that it must have been at least a very strange and 
striking spectacle to see a man driving — not such animals 
as sheep, but a herd of two thousand swine,— not from one 
field to another, but over a cliff into a lake ! One can hardly 
pronounce, perhaps, what is or is not possible to be effected 
by a furious maniac, with terrific cries and frantic gestures. 
But, certainly, if such a thing had taken place, it must have 
been what none of the spectators could be deceived in, and 
must have made a strong impression on them. Yet all the 
Evangelists agree, that no such thing did take place; all 
giving a totally different account of the transaction. 

Moreover, they all agree in saying that the Gadarenes 
came and "besought Jesus to depart from their country;" 
considering that it was He who had caused the destruction 
of the herd. But -if the keepers of the swine had seen that 
it was the maniac himself who had done them this damage, 
they could never have felt this displeasure and dread; towards 
the very person who had cured that maniac. One might as 
well suppose they would have been displeased with a man 
for quenching a destructive fire, or stopping a raging 
pestilence. 

We must suppose, therefore, according to the above 
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theory, this portion also of the narrative to have been a 
fabrication. 

Now, one maj fairly ask any one who believes the Evan- 
gelists to have falsified their history in such material points, 
whether ho can trust them at all, for anything ? and whether 
such witnesses would be received at all in any Court, or 
rejected with indignant scorn? 

Those, then, who adopt such a theory might as well go 
on to interpret other parts of the Gospel narrative on a 
similar plan. And many amongst them have thus gone on. 
The tempest, for instance, which our Lord quelled with 
a word, and which his disciples represented as having sud- 
denly ceased on his speaking, they maintain, had at length 
abated as all storms do. His walking on the water was, 
they tell us, merely a mode of expressing that He waded 
along a shallow portion of the Lake ! And of the sick 
persons He was said to have cured, some of them had a4ici- 
dentally recovered just at the time when they were brought 
to Him, some long before, and some long afterwards, and 
some not at all ; and, in short, the disciples originally joined 
Jesus for no reason at all, and afterwards fabricated the 
accounts of His mighty works. 

All this, if it were not so profanely presumptuous, would 
be simply ridiculous, from its excessive absurdity. For 
instance, suppose some historian maintaining that the vast 
armies which Napoleon Buonaparte is described as bringing 
into the fields and his prodigious trains of artillery, and his 
wonderful victories, are far beyond the bounds of credibility, 
and are to be set down as what are in modern times called 
Myths ; and adding that these splendid legends were gradu- 
ally invented, and more and more exaggerated, in order to 
do honour to this Napoleon, after he had attained an 
Empire; he having raised himself from a very humble 
station to that Empire, and subjugated the greater part of 
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Europe, at the head of a handful of unarmed followers, and 
ivithout fighting anj battles at alL If any one were sup- 
posed serious in maintaining such a theory, he would be 
reckoned an idiot or a madman. And yet men are to be 
found maintaining a parallel theory, and, professedly at 
least, believing such things, and all the while imagining 
themselves not credulous, not perceiving that he who rejects 
something wonderful, when the only alternative is to believe 
something still more wonderful, is at once weakly incredulous 
and weakly credulous. 

Such theorists afford abundant proof how difficult it is 
to stop short of a rejection of Scripture, if we once begin by 
making our own conjectui'es the standard by which to try 
Scripture, instead of taking Scripture as the standard for 
ourselves. They forget one great and important distinction 
between the works of any writers who do not pretend to 
Divine revelation, and the books of the Sacred Writers. We 
may hold such works, for instance, as those of Aristotle, or 
Cicero, or Bacon, in great esteem, without believing what 
we find in them any further than our own reason approves ; 
and even, if we reject, without sufficient reason, some part of 
what these authors teach, and thus lose a part of the truths 
they inculcate, we may yet profit by another part and be in 
no danger of continually rejecting more and more. But it 
is not so with a writer who professes (as the Apostles do) to 
be communicating a divine revelation, imparted to him 
through the means of miracles. If we reject a#false any 
part of the religion which he professes himself divinely sent 
to teach, we cannot consistently believe but that his pre- 
tensions are either an imposture or a delusion. What is 
revealed to us, therefore, in Scripture, (however different it 
may be on any point from what he might have conjectured) 
is to be received with humble faith and reverent docility. 

And now, if in this spirit, and with sincere desire, no 
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for the increase of gpeculatiye knowledge, but for p^u^ticld 
bcinefit, we make the inquiry into the reasons for which these 
Scripture-revelations were made concerning the existence 
and agency of evil spirits, I think, that some reasons may 
without much difficulty be perceived. And though an 
inquiry why evil spirits exist would be fruitless and pre- 
sumptuous, an inquiry why it was made known to us in 
Scripture may be both allowable and profitable. One reason 
why some revelation on the subject was judged necessary 
has been already noticed — to warn men against being 
seduced into the worship of those beings which, at the first 
introduction of Christianity, most of the world had been 
accustomed to worship. And another practical purpose is 
not difficult to be discovered. Whether anything be made 
known or not concerning the existence of evil spirits makes 
indeed no difference as to the difficulty of explaining the 
existence of evil — but it may make a great difference as to 
the avoiding of evil. And the great object of Scripture 
revelations throughout, seems to be to' assist us, not in account- 
ing for evil, but in escaping it. The Bible acts the part of a 
judicious physician, who, instead of entertaining his patients 
with a long and curious dissertation — such as they could 
little comprehend — on the nature and origin of their disease, 
employs himself in actively administering remedies, and 
teaching them how to avoid disease. Now, I would appeal 
to the feelings of any right-minded man, whether the greater 
dread and^^etestation of sin is not likely to be produced by 
our being plainly informed that there are Evil Spirits 
striving to seduce and deceive — or, to urge and drive us — 
into rebellion against God : — ^whether our minds are not so 
formed as to be more watchfully careful against being over- 
reached and deceived by a personal enemy, than against a 
temptation arising only from things — more zealously active 
in resisting the a*^^fnf»ts nf a living Being who seeks our 
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destruction than in counteracting our own inclinations. It 
is true that the thought of being given up to the base and 
brutish propensities of the meaner portion of man's nature — 
of losing the proper dignity of a rational being — of forgetting 
God, and living as strangers and aliens before Him — and of 
forfeiting immortal happiness, — all this is, indeed, very 
shocking to a well-disposed mind, but yet not so horrible and 
appalling as the thought of being ruled over, and directed 
by, an Evil Spirit — of cherishing in our bosom the great 
Enemy of mankind, or agents of his, who hate both God 
and us, and who are busied in preparing men to share in 
their final ruin. And even the final doom of those who 
shall have been seduced by these tempters, is rendered — as 
our Lord seems plainly to imply — the more terrific from its 
being shared with them ; since he forewarns us of impenitent 
sinners being sentenced to the " fire prepared for the Devil 
and his angels." 

Now the very unpleasantness of these thoughts, which 
is what has led some men to deny, or explain away, the 
doctrine, and others to keep it out of their thoughts — is the 
reason why God has revealed it. He would not have 
taught us the existence of Satan and his angels merely to 
alarm us, if it had not been true: but, it being true, it is in 
His mercy, He has set before us all the horrible reality, that 
we may be the more active and resolute in seeking to escape 
and to guard against such an Enemy. He knows that there 
is a kind of ardour and energy infused into #ie human 
breast by the thought of a contest with an Enemy ; not with 
a mere thing but a person — an active Being who hates us, 
and who seeks our destruction, but whom God has given us 
power to resist if we contend firmly ; and over whom we 
shall finally triumph, under the banner of our great Leader, 
Christ. 

For, blessed be God, it is not only warnings of danger 
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that we find in Scripture, but also assurances of divine help 
and support against it. And though, bj our own unassisted 
powers, we are far too weak to wrestle against such foes, we 
shall be far too strong, when strengthened with the might of 
the Holy Spirit, the Comforter, to be subdued by them ; but 
shall be more than conquerors through Him who " by death 
overcame him that had the power of death." And it was on 
purpose, it should seem, to display His victory more openly, 
that it was about the time of the Redeemer's coming, that 
Satan was permitted more especially to exercise a direct, 
percept' ble, and acknowledged agency. It was necessary 
that He who came to redeem man from the fall to which 
Satan had led, and the sin and death which he had brought 
into the world by seducing our first parents, should give in 
the course of His ministry some proof, by way of specimen, 
of his power over him. It was fitting that the Saviour 
should display His superiority, not only over physical evil, 
but over moral evil, by a sensible and perceptible victory, 
not only over disease and death, but also over the power and 
malice of Satan ; in short, that the Seed of the Woman should 
be exhibited as "bruising the serpent's head;" that we 
might as it were "behold him, like lightning, fall from 
Heaven." 

Now He who for our sakes encountered and vanquished 
the adversary of our souls, is ever ready and able to save us 
from him. It remains for us to consider whether we are in 
the habit of seeking His divine aid, by habitual and earnest 
prayer ; whether we labour to be continually and practically 
sensible of the presence of a spiritual enemy and a spiritual 
friend ; to be full of pious con^dence in that Divine Friend, 
and watchful against the devices of that enemy. And those 
devices are manifold, for it is not to be supposed that Satan 
will always present the same temptation again and again in 
the same shape ; even beasts of prey have more sagacity than 
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to lurk always in the same spot of the same thicket. We 
must therefore " watch and pray" — we must " watch" as if 
aW depended on our own vigilance; we must "pray" as if 
nothing depended on it. R. W. 
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Perhaps it has been the reader's lot some day of last 
summer to look down on a lordly flower-garden, where in 
various divisions were flaming the rival splendours of scarlet 
and purple, of azure and gold. But a few weeks hence a 
surface of black earth will be all that remains, and the 
short-lived glory will have gone like a vision. 

When summer was in its noon, what a life was on 
the lawn, — what a stir was in the trees ! But already 
that stir is hushed, — that life is dead. Along with the 
bees and the butterflies, the leaves have been shaken from 
the boughs and are entangled among the matted grass or 
trodden in the mire. And as soon as these withered waifs 
began to flutter through the darkening air, the birds of passage 
took their flight, and on the wings of the equinox joy sped 
away to balmier climes. 

How wide the desolation ! how like our human history ! 
On the trunk of the last century there swarmed a life so 
fresh and verdant that it felt as if it could not fade ; but 
the death-wind has blown and torn from their places the 
master-spirits of that time. And in the promenades, and 
ball-rooms, and public gardens of that day, what a blaze of 
beauty, — what a burst of full-blown fashion ! Where is it 
now ? Beneath the churchyard sod ; like heaps of withered 
leaves, drifted into the family vault or obscurely mingled 
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with promiscuous clay ; and here and there a tattered sur- 
vivor, like a funeral pennon, clinging to the desolated 
bough. 

The hay-field, the flower-garden, the forest,— each is an 
emblem of our death-doomed generations. But more pensive 
still than this simultaneous decay is the fading of the indi- 
vidual flower. You cherished it in your chamber window. 
Perhaps an invalid yourself, you were glad at the first pro- 
mise of a blossom. That bud expanded, and along with it 
your own heart seemed to open. Its exotic odour brought 
you hints of warmer, brighter regions, and its petals so soft 
and pure sent up your thoughts to the home of the angels. 
But no morrow saw its loveliness repeated. Next day it 
already drooped, and a few days more the glory was de- 
parted, — the withered shrub was carried out to the dead 
flowers' mausoleum. 

The friend with whom you take sweet counsel, — the 
brightest and dearest presence in your home, — you yourself 
are such a fading flower. And there are times when the 
thought comes over you quite agonisingly, "All flesh is 
grass, and the goodliness thereof as the flower of the grass." 
This terrible mortality ! They drop on every side. It 
seems as if almost every morning you woke up to a world 
which contains a friend or two the fewer ; and every morn- 
ing's post, every daily paper, is apt to tell some goodness 
that has passed away, some joy whose extinction has left 
the surrounding region dark and desolate. And the mourner 
is no less mortal. " We all do fade as a leaf, and our iniqui- 
ties, like the wind, have carried us away." Detached from 
the Tree of Life, behold our entire generation drifting to 
and fro. Ensconced behind the rock or lurking in the 
cranny, a few may escape a little while; and some may 
touch the verge and be snatched back again by the return- 
ing eddy. But the besom of Destruction plies its sleepless 
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Tans, and soon or late the last reluctant flutterer is blown 
across the brink and disappears in the great eternity. It is 
appointed unto man to die ; and the reprieve is very short. 
For with these mighty aspirations, and with all the possi- 
bilities of achievement and enjoyment, what are threescore 
years and ten ? To such capacities as ours, — ^with a universe 
so vast and with our own adaptations so endless, — what a 
mere glimpse of existence is the best estate of man ! As 
the Northumbrian noble said to King Edwin, " When the 
king and his guests are feasting round the fire on the stormy 
night, feeling nothing of the cold and forgetful of the wild 
winter weather, there darts through the hall a poor sparrow, 
in at one door and out at the other ; the moment which the 
bird spends in warmth and shelter is as nothing to the long 
time of the tempest. And so is the brief moment of our 
present life to that long tract which has gone before, and 
which is still to come." * And were this the whole of it, — 
what a tantalising taste of the banquet of being, — what a 
flash through the cheerful realms of existence, and then to 
be driven out into the blackness of darkness for ever ! 

Profiting by the season and its solemnising influences, 
let us raise our thoughts from the decay and the dying 
which Nature exhibits to the life and immortality which the 
Gospel reveals. Or as we have both combined in that 
passage where St. Peter says, "Believers are born again, 
not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the word of 
God, who liveth and abideth for ever. For all flesh is as 
grass, and all the glory of man as the flower of grass. The 
grass withereth, and the flower thereof falleth away ; but 
the word of the Lord endureth for ever. And this is the 
word which by the Gospel is preached unto you," — a passage 
in which the perpetuity of God's truth is contrasted with 

* Neander, vol. v. p. 24. 
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the transitoiy state of man on earth, and in which the 
believer of God*s truth is represented as a partaker of God's 
immortality. 

When God created man, He did as when He created 
angels ; He formed a creature inspired with His own immor- 
tality, and designed to live for ever. But that creature 
sinned and died. God's beloved Son assumed into union 
with His Godhead the soul of man and man's body also. 
That soul kept sinless to the last, and that body spiritualised 
by its transit through the tomb, He has carried on high, 
and enthroned in His own Heaven ; and in Himself as the 
first-fruits. He shows what a redeemed Humanity is capable 
of becoming and enjoying. In that incarnation of His, how- 
ever, — in that work of life-earning obedience and death- 
averting expiation, — as well as in that glorious ascension, — 
the Saviour was not solitary. He was not acting on His 
own behoof. He was a Second Adam, representing a nume- 
rous family and procuring for them afresh the gift of a for- 
feited immortality. Nor can words express how complete 
and copious is that life of which Immanuel is the great Ke- 
coverer, and which commences in the soul when quickened 
anew by the Holy Spirit the Comforter. But it is an 
abundant life: — a life in its amplitude of range and largeness 
of enjoyment, the image of its Author's own: — a protected 
life, — a life really "insured," — a life that can never more 
be forfeited, — a life identified with the Saviour's own, and 
hid with Himself in God: — an endless life; a life which 
Gabriel himself will not outlive, and which derived directly 
from the great " Fountain of Life," is lasting as God's 
eternity. 

"All fiesh is grass," but believers in Jesus are no longer 
mere " fiesh." They are partakers of a Divine nature. They 
are the children of an immortal Father, — the children of 
that God who liveth and abideth for ever. " To as many as 
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received the Saviour, even to those who believed on His 
name, He gave the power to become the sons of God." And 
as long as their Heavenly Father lives, they cannot die. 

" The word of the Lord endureth for ever." Our words 
come and go. We ourselves are always changing, and what 
was a genuine effusion of our hearts at one period of our 
history, may be no true index of our feelings afterwards. 
And circumstances vary. We find that we have been 
deceived in our estimate of character, and people turn out so 
different from what we took them once to be. The conse- 
quence is, that many of our past sayings are now a dead 
letter ; and when reminded of an old promise, we are apt to 
feel that, were it to be repeated, we should not make that 
promise now. But the gifts and calling of God are without 
repentance ; and when He proclaimed the fullest and freest 
Gospel to our world, He did not feel more propitious 
towards sinners of our race than He is feeling now. To His 
all-seeing eye the end was known from the beginning, and 
as no crime has evolved so tremendous as to modify the 
saying, " The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all 
sin," so no transgressor has arisen so gigantic as to limit 
the Divine forgiveness, or to form an exception in the 
Divine and world-embracing " Whosoever." Among all the 
utterances of the Most High, and all the declarations of that 
Faithful Witness His incarnate Son, there is not one 
which has faded into inanity or grown a dead letter ; but, 
like the wise, holy, and unchanging Speaker, each is a 
faithful saying, — a lively oracle, — vital with Divine signi- 
ficance, — like God Himself, a word that liveth and endureth 
for ever. 

Reader, admit into your mind that Gospel, and it will 

fill you with its own immortality. From the dark grave of 

ungodliness it will raise you into the sunshine of God's 

reconciled countenance, and breaking down the putrid vault 

4 X 
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of corruption and earthlj-mindedness, it will usher you into 
the resurrection-life of the new creation, — the pure plea- 
sures and holy joys of God's own children, — nay, into some- 
thing of that beatific life with which God's beloved Son is 
made glad for evermore. And with the living God for 
your Father, and the living Saviour for your Friend, and 
with the land of the living for your adopted country and 
expected home, you will verify those words of Jesus, " I am 
the Resurrection and the Life; whosoever liveth and be- 
lieveth in me shall never die." 

And just as the bleak weather sends us into our homes, 
and makes us thankful for the warmth and shelter we lately 
slighted, so separations, sorrow, felt infirmity, will send us 
back into these faithful sayings, and will make us gladly 
retreat into the truth of the Gospel ; — a Gospel which has 
brought life and immortality to light, and which over-against 
Nature's death and desolation reveals an endless life, a 
deathless Saviour, an eternal God. 

An endless life I In its ordinary on-going the hidden 
life may be too languid for the believer's consciousness, and 
it may sometimes seem ready to die. But where the 
faithful saying is believed a new life exists, and the more 
implicitly and joyfully that Gospel is embraced the more 
abundantly does that new life mount up in the assured and 
exulting spirit, and manifest itself in the holy and benignant 
deportment. And to not a few of God's people has it been 
granted so to realise the blessedness beyond, that it almost 
seemed as if excess of life shook down the tabernacle, and 
as if the fittest sequel of the history, and the truest epitaph 
were to record that from that day, " Desiit mortalis esse." * 

A deathless Saviour I Jesus " once dead dieth no 
more;" and it is not only to make intercession for us that 

* The inscription on Dr. Jortin's grave at Kensington^ 
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He ever liveth, but to manage and administer all those 
matters which might cause our hearts to be troubled. Yojii 
are going a long journey, and you deposit with some trusty 
friend your most valued effects, and if only he lives, you 
know that on your return you will get a good account of 
them. Or the night is pitchy dark, and you are stepping 
from the slippery bulwarks of the ship on to the steep accli- 
vity of the unknown shore ; and although between ship and 
shore there is an interval and a black abyss beneath, the 
extended hand which grasps your own is so powerful, and it 
is accompanied by a voice so cordial and true, that without 
any tremor you spring forward and exchange your heaving 
barque for solid land. You are going the way of all the 
earth, and as there is no one else to whom you dare intrust 
it, in the words of the only Christian whose dying words 
Scripture has preserved, you cry, " Lord Jesus, into Thy 
hands I commend my spirit ;" and as the anchor drops, and 
as from earthly life you step forth into the unknown Here- 
after, you exclaim, " Though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death I will fear no evil, for Thou art with 
me," for you know whom you are believing ; the everlasting 
arms are around you, and He who says " Lo, I am with 
you," is able to keep you. 

" * My friend, sincerely yours till death/ 
The world no farther goes ; 
Perhaps, while * earth to earth ' is laid, 
A tear of pity flows. 

" Be thou, my Saviour, then my friend, 
In thee my soul shall trust ; 
Who false wilt never prove in death, 
Nor leave me in the dust. 

" Home while my other friends return, 
All solemn, silent, sad ; 
With thee my flesh shall rest in hope, 
And all my bones be glad.'''" 

* Bishop Home, 
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An eternal God ! Yes ; from the frailty and fugacity of 
the creature it is delightful to retreat into the permanence 
and constancy of the unchanging Jehovah ; and how re- 
assuring and joyful to remember, that though the moun- 
tains depart, and the hills be removed, there is a kindness 
that will not depart, and a covenant that cannot be broken. 
After all, mutation and decay are the exception, not the 
rule — an incident in the history of the universe, which 
shall come to an end when, with one foot on the earth and 
another on the sea, a mighty angel swears, " There shall be 
no more Time." It may be a mere moment in the howling 
winter-night that the little bird spends in the blazing 
banquet-hall ; but before that winter began to bluster there 
was a summer in the world, and there will be again a 
summer when winter storms have ceased to rave. In such 
a summer our earth commenced its course, and through the 
weary cycle, — though not long tt) Him with whom a thou- 
sand years are as one day, — it is revolving back into the 
sunshine of its Creator's blessing. Already the mid-winter 
of its grossest darkness, and its greatest crime, the murder 
of the Lord of glory, — that blackest, guiltiest hour is past; 
and streaks of dawn on the hills of darkness, and a few 
flowers appearing, promise day-break and a spring ; and 
before the cycle is complete and the mystery is finished, 
with fairer scenes than Eden and one spot at least dearer 
to God than Eden ever knew, the redeemed and regene- 
rate earth will find itself once more in the sunshine of its 
Creator's countenance — a new earth, wherein dwelleth right- 
eousness. 

In that sleepless Wisdom and unchanging Goodness be 
it ours to acquiesce and rejoice ; and if we quit this scene 
with any prayers unanswered, or any labours uncompleted, 
let it content us to know that the scene is still pervaded by 
a Presence which controls all events for the best, and which 
will perfect all that ought to be permanent. And if events 
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are not moving to our mind, — ^if they do not march to that 
short jingle which we call harmony, — ^let us remember that 
in God's great anthem there are breaks and pauses, notes 
high and low, and passages very mournful, as well as others 
full of a merry noise, and others still of a celestial majesty. 
Meanwhile we cannot err if we appropriate the words of 
Moses, the man of God, and pray in the spirit of that most 
ancient Psalm : — - 

" O God, our help in ages past, 

Oar hope for years to come ; 
Our shelter from the stormy blast, 

And our eternal home. 
Under the shadow of thy wings, 

Still may we dwell secure ; 
Sufficient is thine arm alone, 

And our defence is sure." 

J. H. 



EXCELSIOR I • 

How vain the objects men pursue ! 
How few keep noble ends in view ! 
How few can raise the banner bright, 
Which bears in characters of light. 

Excelsior I 
The sordid soul who thirsts for gain. 
And seeks no other end to attain, 
His grovelling spirit cannot rise 
To join the noble band which cries 

Excelsior ! 

* Our poetical contributions have largely accumulated ; but our 
friends will cheerfully join us in giving precedence to words of truth 
and soberness, as well as elevated Christian sentiment, from the pen of 
an octogenarian correspondent. 

x2 
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The low voluptuary see. 
No higher aim than selfhtis he ; 
He seeks for happiness in vain, 
Nor can he join the loftj strain, 

Excelsior ! 
The man whom wild ambition fires, 
Who recklessly to power aspires. 
Who seeks alone the bubble fame, 
'Tis not for him the glad acclaim. 

Excelsior ! 
But there are still a noble few. 
Who better, holier aims pursue, 
Who, as they raise their views on high, 
Breathe forth the soul-inspiring cry, 

Excelsior I 
The pious youth, unknown to fame. 
Who boasts no high or noble name, 
Still presses on in duty's sphere. 
And echoes with a heart sincere. 

Excelsior 1 
The student views with ardent eye. 
The hill of science towering high, 
And as the steep ascent he braves, 
Exclaims, and still the banner waves, 

Excelsior ! 
But there are heights more lofty still, — 
The heights of Zion's holy hill. 
Where saints melodious accents raise. 
And sing in solemn hymns of praise. 

Excelsior ! 
Higher, and higher would they rise. 
To join the chorus of the skies, 
Where the redeemed for ever sing. 
In praise of Heaven's eternal King, 

Excelsior I Excelsior! 
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But here the saint is oft oppressed, 
With sins and cares his soul depressed ; 
His comforts fail, his foes are strong, 
But still he sings the cheering song, 

Excelsior 1 
No low attainments satisfy 
The man whose gaze is fixed on high ; 
He longs to love as angels do. 
And still he cries, with heaven in view, 

Excelsior 1 
Not e'en the region of the blest 
Can be a place of idle rest, 
But as new glories rise to view. 
The saints will tune their harps anew. 

And sing, and sing. Excelsior ! 

J. B. 



Radford. 



THE ROSE. 

** All flowers that I see around me fade and die ; and 
yet I alone am called the fragile, the fast-fading rose. 
Ungrateful man ! does not my life, short though it is, 
minister to your pleasure ? Yea, even after my death will 
I not leave with you sweet odours, medicaments, and salves, 
full of refreshing and strengthening efficacy ? And yet I 
am for ever hearing you say and sing, * Ah ! the fragile, 
the fading rose ! ' " 

Thus plained the Queen of Flowers — perhaps in the 
first moment of perception of fading beauty. The maideift 
who stood beside her heard her, and thus spake : " Be not 
angry with us, sweet little one ; nor call that ingratitude 
which is but deeper love, the expression of a tender pre- 
ference. We behold all the flowers around us fade, and we 
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BSLj, * flowers are made to fade ; ' but for thee, their queen, 

we desire the immortalitj of which thou art worthy ; we 

breathe the wish that a life such as thine might be for ever. 

And since disappointment of this desire must await us, wilt 

thou not permit to us the complaint with which we mourn 

for ourselves in thee ? All the youth, the beauty, and the 

joy of our lives, fade as thou dost ; and therefore it is that 

even when blooming like thee, we say, * Alas ! the fragile, 

the fading rose ! ' Would that like thee, too, sweet odours 

and precious balms might tell that our life, though short on 

the earth, has yet not been in vain." 

JiHm the Gennan of Herder, 



REVIEW OF THR MONTH. 

Among the books which have found their way to our 
library table, we give a special welcome to a new volume, 
worthy of the pen which wrote " Elijah the Tishbite," — 
" The Suffering Saviour," by Dr. F. W. Krummacher ; 
** The Way of Salvation," an earnest, clear, and eminently 
practical treatise by the most popular of living com- 
mentators, the Rev. Albert Barnes ; and " A Book for 
Daughters," by the Rev. Dr. Tweedie, in which rich stores 
of biographical incident lend a life-like freshness and en- 
forcement to the counsels of Christian wisdom. We have 
also received " Horace and May ; or, Unconscious Influ- 
ence;" and a new edition of " Mary Elliott ; or, Be ye 
Kind to one Another," by Cousin Kate, whose tales have 
taught good lessons and inspired good feelings in so many 
youthful readers. To Professor W. Lyall we are in- 
debted for a masterly work, " Intellect, the Emotions, and 
the Moral Nature," giving us a comprehensive view of the 
present state of mental philosophy, and possessing a special 
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value to the Christian and theological student, owing to the 
ability with which questions are discussed in the territory 
where divinity and psychology are coterminous sciences. 
And as giving us information on the religious condition 
and prospects of countries with which we are too little 
acquainted, we are especially grateful for two little volumes, 
" Revivals and Persecutions in Sweden," by the Eev. James 
Lumsden, and *^ Roman Catholicism in Spain, by an old 
Resident." 

Few winters have been so rich in literary promise as 
the approaching Christmas. A twelfth volume will com- 
plete Grote's History of Greece ; Mr. Prescott is to publish 
a History of Philip II. of Spain, of course including the 
Revolt of the Netherlands and the tale of the Invincible 
Armada ; and Mr. Macaulay announces two more volumes 
of his History, — of which, it is said, the first impression 
will contain the unprecedented number of 24,000 copies. 
Classical scholars are to receive a sumptuous Herodotus in 
four volumes, with notes by Sir Gardner Wilkinson and 
Colonel Rawlinson ; and for readers of fiction, Mr. Dickens, 
Miss Sinclair, and the authoress of " Mrs. Margaret Mait- 
land," are preparing new novels. To our stores of topo- 
graphy and travel-talk valuable additions will be made by 
Dr. Earth's Explorations in Africa, and Dr. Robinson's 
additional Researches in the Holy Land, Captain M*Clure's 
" Discovery of the North- West Passage," and the Rev. 
A. P. Stanley's Tour in Palestine and the Peninsula of 
Sinai. For lovers of poetry and art a treat is in store in 
Birket Foster's illustrated edition of George Herbert, and 
in Longfellow's forthcoming ** Song of Hiawatha." Ad- 
ditional volumes of those tedious biographies, Moore and 
Montgomery, *' impend over the town," as Charles Lamb 
would have said, " and are threatened to fall about Christ- 
mas:" whilst to our religious authorship welcome acces- 
sions are forthcoming in the Life and Remains of Dr. Ward- 
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lAWy Memoirs of Captain Yicars and Miss Ajdelaide Newton, 
and a new work bj the author of '^ The Philosophy of the 
Plan of Saltation." 

The annual series of Exeter Hall Lectures to tlie Young 
Men*8 Christian Association will be commenced bj Lord 
John Russell. 

Li the " Edinburgh Review *' for October, which, hj the 
way, is enriched bj the fairest and most discriminating 
estimate of Tennyson that has yet fallen under our eye, 
there is an interesting article on ^' Paragraph Bibles." An 
authorised revision of the English version involves great 
practical difficulties ; but there is no good reason why the 
existing translation should not be printed on a more rational 
system. We have long felt a " Library Edition" of the 
English Bible a desideratum ; and by splitting up a large- 
printed copy into half-a-dozen volumes some have done their 
best to supply it for themselves : but we could imagine some- 
thing far better. In a little work, entitled " The Lamp and 
the Lantern," the following remarks were made some time ago: 
** For practical and devotional purposes we could desire no 
better version of the Bible than our own truthful and time- 
hallowed translation. But for those purposes to which we 
have now been adverting, for the sake of its intelligent 
literary perusal, we have sometimes wished that, either in 
the originals or in English, some judicious editor would give 
us, each in a separate fasciculus, the several contributions 
of each sacred penman. As it is, with the sixty- six 
volumes of the Bible, all compressed into a single tome, 
we are apt to regard them, not only as homogeneous in- 
spiration, which they are, but as contemporary composi- 
tions, which they are not. We forget that, in point of time, 
there is the same interval between Moses and Matthew, 
as there is betwixt the close of the canon and the com- 
pilation of the Augsburg Confession. And with each 
portion comminuted into those little paragraphs called 
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verses^ we are apt to lose sight of the characteristic style of 
the various compositions. An epistle looks like a poem, 
and a history reads like a collection of adages or apoph- 
thegms. Bnt, allowing one book to contain the Minor Pro- 
phets, and another the General Epistles, there would still 
remain from twelve to twenty inspired penmen, whose 
writings might, much to their mutual illustration, be bound 
up in separate volumes and preserved in their individual 
identity. We should thus have in one volume all that 
Moses wrote, and in another, chronologically arranged, all 
the writings of Paul. One volume might contain all the 
Psalms of David ; another, those Psalms (nearly as nume- 
rous) which were indited by Moses, and Asaph, and others. 
In one cover might be bound up the Gospel, the Epistles, 
and the Apocalypse of John ; and in another, that divine 
Song, those Confessions of a converted philosopher, and 
that ancient * Wealth of Nations,' which are the inspired 
bequests of the Imperial Solomon. And under such an 
arrangement might we not hope that books, usually read in 
chapters or smaller morsels, might sometimes be read conti- 
nuously, — taken down from the shelf, as another attractive 
book would be taken, on a leisure evening, and read through 
at a single sitting ?" 

Sir William Molesworth died on the 22d of October, 
aged forty-five, — the last lineal representative of an old 
and very wealthy Cornish family. A heavy speaker, and 
without any brilliant qualities, by dint of unflinching ho- 
nesty, and a vigorous intellect unweariedly devoted to a few 
chosen subjects, such as the ballot and the self-government 
of our colonial possessions, he had attained an influential 
position in Parliament, and his name will be henceforth 
associated with the reform of our colonial administration. 
From an education in Edinburgh and Germany, Sir William 
had acquired a taste for metaphysical researches, and some 
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of his best jears were devoted to % task which many would 
regard as dreariest drudgery, but which to him was a 
labour of lore, — the editing in sixteen octavos of the works 
of "Leviathan" Hobbes. He is also known to have ex- 
pended immense labour in compiling a Life of the Sage of 
Malmesburj, which, however, remains unpublished. 

In a most elaborate Report prepared by Mr. R. Hunt^ 
the Keeper of Mining Records at the Museum of Practical 
Geology, we find the following summary of the mineral 
produce of the United Kingdom in 1854 : — 

Tin Toiw 5,763 j^690,000 

Copper „ 13.042 1,229,807 

Lead „ 64,005 1,472.115 

SUver Ozs. 700,000 192,500 

Iron (Pig) Tons 3,069,838 9,500,000 

Coal (at Pits) „ 64,661,401 14,975,000 

Zinc 16.500 

Arsenic, Snlphor Ores, and Sundry Minerals .... 500,000 

j^28,575,922 

Notwithstanding taxes and high prices, life insurance 
makes remarkable progress. Of the English offices we do 
not possess the tabulated returns ; but in Scotland fourteen 
offices give for last year about 7500 new entrants for a sum 
of nearly 4,000,000/. Of these the seven highest are : — 





New Entrants 

during 

last Year. 


Sums Assured 
by New EntriUita 
during last Year. 


1. Life Association of Scotland 

2. Standard Assurance Co 


1184 
1046 

638 

528 
732 
628 
577 


;^55 1,631 
515,117 

455,377 

303,455 
290,465 
284,670 
258,595 


3. Scottish Widows' Fund Assurance 1 

Society J 

4. North British Insurance Co 

5. Scottish Amicable Assurance Society 

6. Scottish Equitable Assurance Society 

7. Scottish Provident Institution 
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DARTMOOR. {Concluded,) 

As might be expected, we find in all parts of Dartmoor 
roads connecting village with village. They are usually called 
" trackways," and are constructed of large stones irregularly 
laid in the form of a causeway, generally from five to six feet 
broad, though sometimes occupying a much greater width. 
There is one of great extent traversing the district east 
and west from Hamildon, near the ancient circumvallation 
called Grimspound, to Mistor British Town. This may be 
traced through a considerable part of its course, and is 
found in high preservation oq the northern slope of Chitta- 
ford Down, whence it runs due west by Hollacombe, and 
up the opposite hill. In the plain by Postbridge it turns 
towards the south. 

Some of the most remarkable of the works of these 
ancient labourers are, however, to be seen in the curious 
bridges which here and there span the rivers on the Moor. 
These are, we believe, unique in their structure ; none of 
the same character, so far as we can ascertain, existing in 
any other part of the world. These structures are justly 
called " Cyclopean,'* and would do credit to a more advanced 
stage of civilisation than that of the period at which they 
are supposed to have been erected, for they possess the great 
and important qualification of j6^ness to the place and pur- 
pose for which they were designed, and also show con- 
siderable knowledge of mechanics. There are several of 
these singular fabrics on the Moor ; but as our space will 
not allow of more, we will select for description a very fine 
specimen which presents itself to us near a point on the 
road from Moreton Hampstead to Tavistock, adjoining Post- 
bridge. There are three piers, forming with the abutments 
4 Y 
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four openings for the water. The piers are formed of slabs 
of granite, of which there are six layers above the founda- 
tion merely placed on each other, without cement or mortiir 
of any description. The superincumbent stones, which are 
in general about fifteen feet long and six wide, are solid 
masses of granite laid from pier to pier, and affording a 
road of sufficient size and strength " for the scythed chariot 
of the Danmonian warrior to pass in safety." Any one 
visiting the Moor after a dry season, would think all this 
labour thrown away, and that a plank or two laid across 
would have answered every purpose ; but let him return 
after a few days of heavy rain, or even a severe thunder- 
storm, and he will see things under quite a different aspect. 
Such is the sudden rise of these mountain-streams, that the 
waters pour down, after rain, with a force and rapidity 
which quickly causes a deluge over all the low lands near, 
foaming and rushing though their deep, rocky channels, 
overflowing the wide margins which are usually so richly 
clothed with vegetation, and attaining to twenty-five or 
thirty feet beyond their average depth. The modems have 
taken the hint from their ancient fathers, and built the 
bridges which cross the Dart and other rivers somewhat on 
the same plan. Holne Bridge has four water-ways, one only 
of which is in general required, the other three being 
usually dry. The bridge is very solid and arched, and its 
parapet stands from thirty-five to forty feet above the 
ordinary level of the watert; yet we have been told by the 
people who live near, that there have been times when they 
have put their hands into the water over that parapet, and 
that this immense rise has taken place sometimes within 
two hours, and subsides as rapidly as it rises. The strength 
of bridges, which, if our data be correct, have withstood 
from 2500 to 3000 years of such floods, and still remain in 
almost perfect condition, needs no comment. 
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Scattered about in different parts of the Moor are an- 
cient works connected with mining, and generally supposed 
to be remains of the Phoenician operations. Tin is men- 
tioned by Ezekiel nearly 600 years before Christ, and 
oy Isaiah at an earlier period, and as by the concur- 
rent testimony of ancient historians it was the produce 
of the Cassiterides, that is, of the western parts of Great 
Britain, we may well attribute antiquity of more than 
2000 years to some of the stream-works and shod ing-pl aces, 
which are supposed to have existed since the time when 
the Phoenicians are said to have trafficked for tin on our 
shores. 

There is one more vestige of the civil buildings of the 
old inhabitants of Danmonia, which is supposed by Rowe to 
have been formed for the protection of cattle, and which 
appears to be of a kind not before noticed by antiquaries. 
It is an elliptical circumvallation, consisting of masses of 
stone from four to six feet high, arranged in a double row, 
and set closely together. It measures 138 feet by 100 ; 
and there are no vestiges of hut-circles or other Druidical 
relics within its boundaries. This enclosure is in a small 
pasture-field about a furlong south-east of Moreton Church. 

The erections, which appear to have been made for pur- 
poses of religious worship, are more numerous and of even 
greater interest than those which we have considered under 
the head of buildings designed for civil and social purposes. 
Stone avenues, and sacred circles or temples, cromlechs, 
rock -idols, Logan stones, rock -basins and pillars, all press 
on us and demand our attention, for all are found within 
the limited circle of land, which, as we have before said, 
comprises an extent of but little more than twenty miles in 
each direction. 

The first and most important of these remains are the 
sacred circles or temples. We have not here examples of 
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Atractures of such magnitade as those at Stonehenge and 
Abury; but the specimens which Dartmoor furnishes are 
apparently of greater antiquity than either of the above, 
as is evidenced by the extreme simplicity and absence of all 
traces of artificial preparation in the materials of which 
they are constructed, as well as by the wear of the ma- 
terials ; for although they are built of granite or moor- 
stone, both far more durable stones than those of which the 
Wiltshire temples are formed, they exhibit more of the 
effects of the lapse of time than is found in the stones either 
at Stonehenge or Abury. 

It is supposed that the majestic Tors, which occupy such 
commanding stations on the hills of this district, formed the 
chief temples and places of supreme worship in Devonshire, 
and certainly no temples built with hands could equal the 
solemn grandeur of these mighty masses of rock. 

All Druid temples were wholly without roof, and open 
to the sky, circular in form, and frequently enclosing cairns 
or kist-vaens within their bounds : — the most obvious dis- 
tinction between them and the hut-circles being, that in 
tlio former the stones are erected at a distance from each 
other, whilst in the latter they stand close together, so as to 
form a solid wall. Dr. Stukely, in his interesting and 
learned disquisition, " The British Druidical Temples," 
divides them into three classes, simple circles, circles with 
a serpentine avenue passing through them, and circles with 
wings. Most of the Dartmoor structures are evidently of 
that which Stukely calls the first order ; that is, they are 
simple circles without avenues or wings. There are many 
of this character on the Moor ; one consisting of two circles, 
the circumferences of which almost touch each other, is to 
be found by Sittaford Tor, and is commonly called "the 
Grey Wethers." These circles were originally constructed 
of twenty-five stones each, and each circle was 120 feet in 
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diameter ; nine stones remain erect in one circle, and seven 
in the other ; but the largest have fallen. Another of 
these circles may be seen at about two miles from the Grey 
Wethers ; but this is less perfect and smaller, the diameter 
not exceeding sixty feet. There is, however, another 
temple which offers to the antiquarian an object of real 
interest. This circle is found on Gidleigh Common, near 
the confluence of the Wallabrook and the Teign. 

" The circle at Gidleigh Common," says Rowe, " is by 
far the finest example of the rude, but venerable shrines of 
Druidical worship in Devonshire. The rugged angular 
appearance of the massive stones of which this rude hyp- 
aethral temple is constructed, forms a striking contrast to 
the Grey Wethers, the sacred circle below Sittaford Tor, 
which are of a squarer and more truncated form. The two 
principal columnar masses in this granite peristyle, stand at 
precisely opposite points of the circle ; the highest rising 
nearly eight feet from the surface, and the other standing 
upwards of six feet ; the lowest are about three feet high ; 
several have fallen, but some of these time-worn obelisks 
still maintain their erect position, and circumscribe an area 
of about 100 feet in diameter. There is no appearance of 
any central column or altar, and the whole of the enclosed 
area has evidently been industriously cleared of stones, as 
the surrounding common without the consecrated precinct 
is abundantly strewed with the usual moorstones." Evi- 
dently, in connexion with this circle are two avenues of 
stones, one running east and the other west ; the eastern 
traceable for 41 yards, and the western for 140 yards. 
These parallelithons, or stone avenues, have commonly been 
considered as relics of the Cursus or Hippodrome ; but 
there is much to show that such can never have been their 
use. The ground which they occupy is in most cases wholly 
unsuited for such purposes, and the circumstance that they 
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are always in connexion with some other stractnre, and 
usually with the sacred circles, seems conclusive against 
such an idea. That thej were " processional ways " con- 
nected with some of the solemn ceremonies of Druid wor- 
ship, is scarcely to be doubted, and it seems probable that 
they were indications of the idea of serpentine avenues, 
which were in after-times more skilfully and elaborately 
developed. 

There are many Cromlechs on Dartmoor ; and amongst 
them is one of the finest in the kingdom. This is at Drew- 
steignton. Polwhele considers this to have been the se- 
pulchre of a chief Druid, or of some prince, the favourite of 
the Druid order; other authorities incline to the opinion 
that cromlechs were a sort of primitive altar. They usually 
consist of three rude unhewn stones, artificially fixed in the 
ground, and supporting another of a tabular, but irregular 
form, as a canopy. The number of supporters is sometimes 
more than three. The Drewsteignton Cromlech is said to 
be incomparably more striking and curious than that at Flas 
Newydd, on the Menai Straits ; and its neighbourhood is 
enriched with a much greater assemblage of Druidical relics 
than are to be found near that Cromlech. The name of 
Drewsteignton seems to point it out as having been an im- 
portant and favourite resort of the Druids — " Druids' Town 
on the Teign" — being apparently the original of Drew- 
steignton. 

The Logan stones, which seem to have been a very im- 
portant part of the apparatus in the Druid ceremonies, are 
not so numerous in Devonshire as in Cornwall ; and the few 
which exist have now nearly, if not quite, ceased to " logg.** 
Toland states that " the Druids made the people believe 
that they alone could move these stones, and by a miracle 
only; by which pretended power they condemned or ac- 
quitted the accused, and often brought criminals to confess 
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what could in no other way be extorted from them." 
That some of the balanced stones, which are termed Logan 
stones, were capable of being moved with a finger under 
some circumstances, and not by the weight of the whole 
body under others, is unquestionable; and it is suggested 
by Borlase that the rock-basins, which are often found on 
them, were used to regulate this power by adding to or de- 
creasing the weight of the part of the stone in which they 
were formed. 

Mr. Bray records an instance illustrative of this idea at 
a pile of rocks called Steeple Tor. The friend, with whom 
he was journeying, ascended to the top stone, which pro- 
jected in a peculiar manner, and overhung the lower stones ; 
whilst Mr. Bray, who was less venturous, remained on a 
slab about three stones below him. " Whilst I was leaning 
on the rock,'* he says, " he moved from his position, and I 
felt the rock shake under him. On my mentioning this cir- 
cumstance, he did not seem to give it credit; but I soon 
convinced him by shaking it myself, till, with some degree 
of apprehension, he begged me to desist." When his friend 
had descended to the lower rock, Mr. Bray says, " as he was 
now on the same spot where. I stood, I requested he would 
move the rock, thinking that he could do it with greater 
ease, as he is much stronger than myself, and the rock must 
have been rendered somewhat lighter by his having removed 
from it; but my astonishment was inconceivably great at 
his assuring me he could not move it in the least. This 
convinced us he must have acted as a poise, which was con- 
firmed afterwards by our examining the inclination of the 
rock, and the point whereon he stood. As one part of the 
rock projected considerably, it required something on the 
opposite side to balance it ; and when this was removed, it 
destroyed the libration." 

The rock-basins to which we have above alluded next 
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demand our attention. These abonnd in all directions, some 
being undoubtedly of natural formation, but others as un- 
doubtedly the work of man. For what purpose these hollows 
were hewn out in the rock has been a fruitful subject of con- 
troversy among antiquarians ; nor can we attempt to decide 
the point. They might have been used for lustration, or for 
other purposes, but that they belonged to the mysteries of 
Druid worship appears to be generally admitted. The finest 
specimen of these relics is on the top of Great MIstor, one of 
the highest hills on the Moor, and very near the site of the 
ancient British town of which we have before spoken. It is 
a circular basin three feet in diameter, and eight inches 
deep ; its sides regularly formed, and rising straight from a 
flat bottom. It has a spout, or lip, hewn in its northern 
edge. It is in a state of high preservation, and bears evident 
marks of having been artificially formed. This basin is 
called " Mistor Pan." 

Rowe tells us that these basins are conunonly found ^' oa 
the highest spot of the loftiest pile of the Tor, very often near 
the edge of the block in which they are hollowed." They 
vary in size, from one foot diameter to three, and are gene- 
rally circular : sometimes with a lip, and sometimes without. 

The rock-pillars, of which a remarkably fine specimen 
occurs amongst the relics near Merivale Bridge, appear to be 
commemorative of some important event, or else of a monu- 
mental character. That near Merivale Bridge is a shaft of 
unhewn granite, tapering in form, and about twelve feet 
high, and eight in circumference at its base. These piUars 
are frequent on the Moor. Sir Richard Hoare says that 
there are none found in Wiltshire; he refers to some in 
Yorkshire and Monmouthshire, but does not appear to be 
more aware than Mr. Herbert of the fine specimens on Dart- 
moor ; indeed, this very interesting district has been but too 
much overlooked by antiquaries. 
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But, although as we have seen, there ha^ already been 
found on Dartmoor a greater number of interesting relics, 
connected with the social life of our British forefathers, 
than have been discovered in perhaps any other part of 
England, it does not appear that the field is as yet ex- 
hausted. Within the last month, and since the first portion 
of this paper was printed, a new and highly-interesting dis- 
covery of the relics of another ancient British village has 
been made by Mr. Nicholas Whitley of Truro, to whose 
kind courtesy we are indebted for the means of adding an 
account of them to what we had before written. 

Mr. Whitley describes the site of the villages as " being 
on the west slope of Trowlsworthy Hill," the summit of 
which is crowned by one of the fine granitic Tors, which 
characterise this district. Mr. Whitley says, " The hut- 
remains are formed of granite stones set on edge ; the 
diameter within being from twelve to eighteen feet: the 
remains of enclosures, or lines of defence, are formed of 
rough granite blocks piled together with earth." There 
are three perfect enclosures, and a fourth imperfect, joining 
one of these others, and connecting with two hut- circles. 
One of the enclosures contains five huts ; a second, four ; 
whilst the third contains one, and has two set near to- 
gether in the wall of the line, as if they had been placed 
th^re as a sort of gateway- guard. There are six other 
circles scattered about without the walls of the enclosures. 
How strange that this cluster of habitations, where even 
now, after the expiration of from two to three thousand 
years, we can still trace the relics of twenty houses, in 
which, no doubt, hearts have beat high with hope or fear, — 
where young men and maidens have grown up, and loved, 
and wedded, and borne children, — ^whose sweet young voices 
have sounded cheerily over those now barren and lonely 
hills, — where young and old have suffered and rejoiced 

t2 
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from infancy, even unto death, should never before have 
been discovered ! For centuries they have stood in their 
still solitude, within a few miles of peopled towns and 
villages, yet unknown to man; or if by chance the village 
hind may in his pathway from point to point have found 
himself amidst those vestiges of ancient homes, he has 
passed them unheeded by, for none has known of the 
existence of this interesting assemblage of relics until Mr. 
Whitley of late stumbled on it. 

Mr. Rowe describes a fine group of relics on the side of 
this same hill, and a second within a quarter of a mile, also 
on the same side; but of this village he seems to have had 
no cognisance; and Mr. Whitley says he thinks it probable 
there are more undiscovered relics in the same neighbour- 
hood, but that he had not time to seek them out. 

Trowlsworthy Tor is situated near the head of the 
Plym, and about six or seven mUes from the Ivybridge 
station, and about the same distance from that at Plymptom. 
It is on the eastern or northern sides of the Moor it may be 
reached, either from Buckfast Leigh on the former, or 
through Princestown on the latter ; but a long reach of 
cross-country roads must be encountered to get to it from 
either point, and travelling on Dartmoor must be calculated 
on very different reckonings from that in most other parts 
of England. There is, however, so much of grand and 
beautiful scenery all round Trowlsbury Hill, and in every 
direction leading to it, that the fatigue of an excursion is 
more than repaid by the delight which such scenes as those 
which meet the eye at Plym Steps, and aU through the 
course of that beautiful river, including Dewerstone Rocks, 
Shaugh Bridge, Saddlesborough, &c., will afford to all who 
have pleasure in beholding those glorious works of God 
which occupy this grand solitude. 

M. D. P. 



THE APTERYX, OR WINGLESS BIRD OF NEW 

ZEALAND. 

New Zealand contains some of the most curiously 
formed and anomalous of birds. Being confined to a limited 
locality, and most of them much sought after by natives and 
Europeans, these birds are gradually getting more and more 
scarce. In a very few years the only remains and records 
of them will be skins or skeletons preserved in museums, 
and drawings and descriptions in the books of naturalists, 
which will be more complete than any we have of the Dodo, 
an extinct bird, of which a specimen seems to have been 
exhibited alive in London in the year 1638. Among the 
remarkable birds of the islands called New Zealand, may be 
specified the exceedingly strange-looking owl-faced Parrot 
{Strigops habropHlus), first described by Mr. G. R. Gray; 
the Notornis Mantelli, or " Mountain Maid," the only 
known specimen of which, and one which may possibly 
prove the last of the race, is in the noble Bird-Gallery of 
the British Museum ; and the fast disappearing species of 
the anomalous genus, Apteryx^ one of which, figured from 
the life by Mr. Wolf, forms an illustration of the present 
Number. 

There are three ascertained species of the genus, the 
first specimen of which was brought from the south-east coast 
of New Zealand by Captain Barclay in the year 1812. Dr. 
Shaw described the species in the "Naturalist's Miscellany," 
and gave it the name, Apteryx Australis, the generic name * 
being applied to it from the wings being represented by an 
appendage scarcely an inch long. 

Mr. Bartlett has described a second species, closely 

* a privatiTe and frTi^c;^, a wing. 
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allied to this, Apteryx MantellL Of this, an individaal, 
sent to the Zoological Society by Mr. Eyre, has lived and 
thriven in the Regent's Park since the spring of 1852, 
although from its strictly nocturnal habits very few of the 
visitors have ever seen it. A third species, smaller than 
the other two, and with curiously mottled and barred 
plumage, has been named Jby Mr. Grould Apteryx Owenii, 
after the distinguished man who has so ..ably and fully 
illustrated the anatomy of the genus.* 

Those who have seen the Kiwi in its native land 
describe its favourite abode as being those places which are 
covered with extensive and thick beds of fern, among which 
it conceals itself during the glare of day. Cruise, who 
published in 1822 his "Journal of a Residence in New 
Zealand," mentions it under the name of the " emu," and 
tells us that the natives go out with lights after dusk, which 
attract the attention of the bircjs, when they kill them with 
dogs. He says that a loat or^amentejd with their feathers 
was, in his time, the most costly dress that a chief could wear. 
Dr. Dieffenbachf informs us, that its feathers are employed 
by the natives to construct artificial ^ies f(OT the hooks which 
they employ in catching fish; and he records that at one 
time its flesh forme^part of the food of the New Zealanders. 
Mr. Short J describes it when pursued as running with 
great swiftness, carryiiig the head elevated like the ostrich, 
and as defending itself when attacked by striking rapid and 
dangerous blows with its powerful feet and the sharp spur- 
like claw at the end of its rudimentary hind*toe. It has 
been described as beating the ground with its strong feet 

* In the second and third volume of the '' Transactions of the 
Zoological Society of London." 

t New Zealand, vol. ii. pp. 44, 45. 

t Letter-to Mr. Yarrell, quoted in Gould's " Birds of Austria," 
ol. vi. 
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and legs to disturb the worms on which it feeds, and which 
it seizes with its long beak whenever they appear. 

We are indebted to Messrs. WoUey and Newton * for an 
interesting account of the habits of the Apteryx in a state 
of captivity. 

Their observations were made at night on the unique 
specimen now in the Zoological Gardens, and from these 
we take a few extracts. During the day the Kiwi sleeps, 
rolled into an oval shape, and only presents the appearance 
of a bunch of bristly brown hairs. The feet are bent under 
the body and the claws are contracted ; for, although not a 
perching bird, Professor Owen has shown that it. possesses 
the perching muscle, which gives such security to birds 
when roosting. The hind part of the body is elevated, from 
the great size of the thighs ; the beak has the nostrils at 
the point, and reaches nearly through the feathers at the 
hinder part of the back, so that the breathing is unimpeded. 
Unlike the other nocturnal birds, its eye is very small and 
convex, with an expression somewhat like that of a rat or 
hedgehog, which is heightened by the long bristle* near 
it, representing, in some measure, the whiskers so con- 
spicuously elongated and developed in the mammalia whose 
habits are nocturnal. The eyes differ from those of all 
other birds in the absence, as Professor Owen has shown, 
of that characteristic structure, the marsupium. The light, 
at least that of a bull's-eye lantern directed at them, does 
not seem to affect the little black eyes, as there is none of 
that winking and blinking so peculiar to the expressive 
large eyes of the owls. 

The Kiwi is very easily irritated. Mr. WoUey thus 

describes its mode of defence. Like the eagle in similar 

circumstances, it never seems to employ its beak as an 

offensive weapon, relying on its feet alone. " He suddenly 

* «' Zoologist," vol. X. (1852), pp. 3409, &c. and 3605, &c. 
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raiBes his leg, somediiies the right and sometimes the lefb, 
and strikes downwards with great force, while the other leg 
remains a steady and generally unmoved support. In this 
act he takes a great range, raising his foot quite up to his 
breast sometimes ; I should guess, a foot from the ground 
as he stands upright. Occasionally he aims a blow side- 
ways, as an eagle will do, but differing from that bird in 
this respect, that the kind of injury he is able to inflict, 
requires an impetus only to be attained by a great previous 
elevation of the foot, whilst the eagle has only to direct his 
aim by the shortest possible route."* 

Mr. WoUey describes the mode in which the Kiwi uses 
his long and peculiar beak. He employs it somewhat as an 
insect does its antennae, or a quadruped does its nose, touch- 
ing the ground and smelling as it were with it. He feeds 
at the Gardens on earth-worms, and on a considerable 
quantity of meat, cut into small pieces; the former were 
placed in a flower-pot over a heap of soil, into which they 
crawled through the hole at the bottom. 

The Kiwi appears to have a good appetite, as most of 
the meat has disappeared before morning, and the "holes 
made by the beak of the bird, all over the soil, show how 
busy he has been in hunting for worms." Mr. WoUey has 
seen the Kiwi push its beak into the light soil almost up 
to the eyes ; and, in its native haunts, this would seem to 
be most likely its usual mode of obtaining food. The speci- 
men in the Gardens has been seen to eat grubs and very 
young mice, as well as the two kinds of food specified above. 
He seems to be very fond of water ; not only drinking it, 
but bubbling and splashing in it with his beak. Mr. New- 
ton says that the Kiwi appeared to him to trust more to the 
sense of smelling than that of sight ; " the frequent touching 
of the walls and ground with its beak and sniflling, make me 

* "Zoologist," p. 3416. 
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think," he observes, "that the Kiwi uses that appendage 
as a blind man uses his stick, not to support his body, but 
to reconnoitre his path."* 

Mr. Yarrell first referred the Apteryx to what appears 
to be its true place in the system. | He refers it to the 
Struthious birds, and points out the decidedly rasorial nature 
of its legs. He remarks that the bill is grooved on each 
side throughout its length, and that the nostrils are pierced 
on each side at the end of this groove ; that the apertures 
are elongated and covered by a membrane so suspended on 
the outside of each of them like a valve, that the slightest 
pressure against the outer surface would render the nostrils 
impervious and effectually defend and cover them. The 
beak is bony-looking, and scratched like that of a Rook, — a 
bird which, like the Apteryx, searches for worms and g#ubs 
in the loose soil. It has been said that it excavates deep 
holes in the ground in the form of a chamber, and deposits 
its eggs in a nest of dried fern and grasses. Mr. Wolley 
observes, however, that the specimen in the Gardens has 
never been seen to use its feet in scratching the ground, 
and that the long beak would probably also be much in the 
way if it attempted to do so. He thinks it more likely that 
it makes its lair in a snug corner of a good thick cover, such 
as the dense fern-thickets of New Zealand abundantly 
afford. 

An egg of this bird, exhibited by Professor Owen at the 
Zoological Society in 1852, and figured in the " Illustrated 
Proceedings" of that Society, is nearly five inches long, and 
of a dull, dirty, greyish white. An embryo chick was also 
exhibited from a second egg, which showed that the young 
bird must be excluded, unusually well developed, and covered 
with a complete clothing very like that of the parent, and 

* " Zoologist/' p. 3610. 

t "Trans. Zool. Soc." vol. i. p. 72. 
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capable, from its earliest exclusion, of using its limbs and 
beak for its own safety and support : the little wing-rudi- 
ments had their terminal hook. 

We may here refer to the egg of a bird, which was 
obtained by the master of a merchantman from the natives 
of Madagascar in 1850. One of these eggs was found in 
the bed of a torrent amongst the debris brought down by 
the waters, another had been used as a vessel. These eggs 
were double the length of those of the ostrich. M. Isidore 
Greoffroy St.-Hilaire estimated that the largest of them 
would contain ten quarts and more ; that is to say, the con- 
tents of nearly six eggs of the ostrich, sixteen of the casso- 
wary, 148 of the hen, or 50,000 of the humming-bird. A 
few fragments of the bones were also found. The French 
naturalist has called the Brobdignagian Depositor of these 
eggs ^pyomis maximus,* Professor Owen has shown, how- 
ever, from a comparison of similar bones that the Moa, or 
Dinornis giganteus of New Zealand, was larger than his 
Madagascar cousin, though both of them may have been 
double the size of the cassowary. Eggs are not to be de- 
pended on as objects from which to compare the relative 
size of birds. The Qg% of the Apteryx, that of the curious 
mound-raising genus Megapodius, and others which might 
be mentioned, are out of all comparison large when con- 
trasted with the birds themselves. A. W. 

^ etiTvs, lofty ; S^vts, a bird. 



SCENES IN HISPANIOLA. 
VI. The Sepulchre. 

It was scarcely dawn when the two friends, having 
partaken of a frugal meal, left the ajoupa and the sleepers, 
saddled their horses, and betook themselves to the mountain. 
There was a peak of remarkable prominence not far off, 
whither Gomez wished to arrive before sunrise, on account 
of the grand prospect which it commanded, as it was one of 
the loftiest summits of the Serico chain. Thej pushed 
hard, and had the satisfaction of scaling the peak before 
the sun had appeared, though the brightening glories of the 
eastern sky announced that he was at hand. 

No words can describe the sublimity of a cloudless 
sunrise, viewed from an elevated mountainous region in the 
tropics. Nothing in Europe can be compared with it : the 
elevation, the expanse of landscape, may be, indeed, attained ; 
but the gorgeous vegetation, the glowing hues with which 
all nature is painted, the magnificence of the ever-verdant 
forest, the sky suffused, saturated, as it were, with radiance, 
the rich profusion and beauty of animal and insect life, 
have no rival in the temperate zone : those only who have 
been privileged to enjoy the sight can appreciate it, and to 
such the memory of it is ineffaceable. 

" You have travelled, Don Carlos ; you tell me you are 
familiar with mountain scenery ; say, have you seen many 
scenes equal to this ?" 

" Never," answered the Spaniard, after he had gazed for 
some minutes on the vast expanse before him. "I have 
visited the Pyrenees, and have looked over the mountain- 
chains of Catalonia, and taken in at one view the whole 
amphitheatre of Aragon. I have stood on the top of the 
Sierra Nevada, whence, surrounded by tremendous precipices 
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of ice and snow, I have gazed upon the beauteous plains of 
Andalusia, with the silver Guadalquiver flowing through 
them, but not even that magnificent panorama, which is said 
to be the finef^t in Europe, equals this. We Castiliana, jou 
know, Senor Gomez, are reputed to be reserved and taciturn, 
but a hermit would warm into enthusiasm in so glorious a 
scene as this!" 

The first gaze was towards the east ; the whole of this 
extremity of the island was spread out beneath them, with 
the sinuous coast, the most remote point of which could not 
be less than thirty leagues distant. There were the penin- 
sula of Samana and its deep bay, the vast plains of Higuey 
and Seybo, watered with many rivers, variegated with 
forests and patches of cultivation, and speckled over with 
towns and villages ; while at the foot of the mountain, as it 
seemed, though really a dozen miles away, were distinctly 
seen the towns of Monte de Plate, Boya, and Baraguana, 
from which the thin columns of grey smoke were already 
beginning to arise, while the course of the lasse could be 
just discerned between the eastern peaks of the chain. 
Beyond this vast expanded landscape the sea lay, like an 
encircling belt, reflecting those light clouds, which, at first 
painted with the richest vermilion, then rapidly glowing to 
the most fiery gold, heralded the approaching sun, like the 
magnificently attired courtiers of an Oriental monarch pre- 
ceding their sovereign. 

Behind, on the south, the view was shut in by the forest- 
covered peaks of the range, which the travellers had crossed ; 
and the same character of prospect extended round to the 
west, where range beyond range stretched away, the green 
luxuriance of the unbroken forest successively merging into 
indigo, blue, and azure grey, until the mighty knot of Cibao 
crowned the whole, a vast mass of crumpled and rugged piles 
of mountains, towering into the clouds to an altitude more 
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than double that on which they stood. While they gazed, 
the sudden empurpling of the conical crown, and then the 
lightening up of the subordinate peaks, one by one, told that 
the sun was arisen. The travellers turned to behold, but 
to their inferior elevation he is still hidden ; but now he 
leaps up, as it were, above the horizon, and the forest around 
them smiles : a few moments more, and the far-stretching 
plains have received the beam, and are irradiated with the 
golden light. 

Once more they turn to Cibao — what a change I From 
every valley is rising up the morning mist, like a sea ol 
cotton, throwing the various ridges and peaks into startling 
distinctness ; the veil rapidly creeps up the distant giant's 
side, and, arranging itself around his lofty crown, becomes 
stationary, and the noble mountain is a mere shapeless mass 
of grey cloud in the sky. 

" You have looked upon Cibao, Don Carlos I I need 
not tell you, who are so familiar with the history of the 
Admiral, how closely that mountain-peak was connected 
with his hopes, and fears, and disappointments. There 
reigned Caonabo, that indomitable cacique, the Lord of the 
Golden House, who was at last so strangely oaptured by the 
chivalrous Ojeda. Indeed, it must have been not very far 
from the foot of the mountain on which we stand, that the 
Spanish soldier bore away his Indian prisoner from the 
midst of his wan*iors, as a falcon pounces upon his prey." 

" I remember the story well, and greatly it heightens the 
interest of this magnificent prospect. But where is the 
Vega, that beauteous plain that Columbus so delighted to 
praise ? Shall I not see that ?" 

" That, too, you shall see ; it is concealed by yonder 
eminence ; but from the other side of it we shall have a fair 
sight of the Royal Plain, though we shall lose what we 
have now looked upon. Take one more glance at the 
eastern plains, for you will see them no more." 
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It was not long before they reached this peak, and 
descended by a narrow and rugged foot-path to a deep 
chasm, where was a tiny fountain, shaded by arborescent 
ferns, and areca-pahns, and umbrageous mahogany trees. 
Multitudes of green parrots were sporting and climbing in 
the branches, and large beetles were glittering like gold and 
gems in the rays of the sun. Through this little defile the 
strangers made their way, when, by a sharp turn in the road, 
they suddenly beheld " the Painted Gardens of the Plain." 

No gradually descending ranges of hills interrened to 
throw the lovely view into dimness ; they stood at the 
margin of a precipice, with the Plain almost beneath their 
very feet. In the nearest part the eye could discern the 
palms of prodigious height, and other stately trees, springs 
ing from the verdant fields, or towering above the level 
of the forests, which looked like a wilderness of variegated 
foliage. Groups of cattle were grazing or ruminating in 
the hattes, and the frequent gardens were enamelled with 
many colours in all the rich glories of tropical vegetation. 
Numerous streams meandered through the plain, swelling 
the waters of the shining Yuna, which pursued its winding 
course from west to east, like a band of polished silver, till it 
was lost in the distant Bay of Samana. Many hamlets and 
isolated farms, with their columns of white smoke, told of 
the presence of man, though these were far less numerous 
than when Columbus saw the scene swarming with the 
innocent and happy Indian people. Nature was smiling in 
all the beauty of a paradise, and the soft and luxuriant 
landscape melted away in the remote distance, till the blue 
mountain-chain of Monte ChriBti rose up like a wall along 
its northern boundary. 

" It is sad to think of, Senor Gomez," said the young 
Spaniard, "that the gentle race, who once peopled these 
forests and lovely plains, should have passed away ; and I 
cannot think without humiliation on the horrible cruelties 
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that our ancestors practised upon them without either justice 
or mercy. There is not a trace of them left, I believe ? *' 

"According to general belief the pure Indian race has 
entirely disappeared : but that is not absolutely true. One 
or two families yet remain who hide themselves with the 
jitmost caution in the fastnesses of these very mountains. 
I accidentally became acquainted with one of these, who 
calls himself a cacique, and who boasts a pure lineage. 
I possess his confidence ; and as his hut lies not very far 
out of our route I can bring you to him." 

Nothing could have been more agreeable to De Badajar, 
whose interest had been much excited by the narratives of 
Peter Martyr, Las Casas, and Chanca. Returning to their 
forest path, they soon came into a region of similar rocky 
character to that on the other side of the chain ; abrupt and 
precipitous cliffs of limestone mingling with the wooded 
slopes. Some of the cliffs were riven with many narrow 
clefts and perpendicular fissures, as if rent and split by some 
violent convulsion of nature. Into one of these the dog, 
whose recent wound did not prevent his accompanying 
them, suddenly vanished in hot pursuit of a little rabbit-like 
quadruped, which the planter designated an Utia. 

When they came to the spot the cur was not to be seen, 
nor did he come to his master's call. Gomez, - therefore, 
alighted and went into the fissure, and presently returned, 
inviting his friend to accompany him. They accordingly 
, tied the reins of their horses to the depending twig of a 
tree, and squeezed their bodies through the narrow aperture. 

The cleft widened as they proceeded; and at length 
opened into a spacious area of some fifty yards in diameter, 
with a solid wall of rock bounding it on every side to nearly 
the same height. Several trees with slender trunks were 
growing on the floor, which had stretched upwards toward 
the light, till their summits overtopped the sides of the pit ; 
and many lianes depended from the forest above, like ropes 
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trailing down the rocky cliffs, so that it would not have 
been difficult to mount hj means of them to the world 
above. Large broken masses of rock were heaped in places, 
doubtless the remains of what had once been the roof of 
this cavern ; and at the side of one of these the dog was 
yelping, and scratching, evidently to get at his game. • 

At the opposite side of the pit was a chasm like that by 
which they obtained ingress ; Don Carlos, exploring this, pre- 
sently emerged in some perturbation, beckoning to his friend. 

It was a spacious cave, having no outlet but the en- 
trance, by the light struggling through which could be seen 
two rows of human skeletons, all in the same position, 
squatted upon their heels, and arranged in regular order. 
Some still bore upon their mouldering bones the discoloured 
and rotten shreds of cloth in which they had been enveloped. 
There were also some urns of rude pottery, smeared with 
paint, and a hideous grinning zeme, or idol, carved in wood. 

" Ah ! it is an Indian burial-cave," said Gomez, coolly 
resuming the important process of lighting a cigarito, which 
his friend's call had interrupted. " They are common in 
these sunken pits ; I have seen many." 

The Spaniard shook his head sadly, and thoughtfully 
;iralked forth without making any observation; and they 
were about to return to their horses, when "ZTe aquif' 
'^ Aqui estd/*^ each exclaimed at the same instant. The 
3oney suddenly popped out from beneath the rock which the 
log was besieging, and scudded across the floor towards 
another shelter ; but in passing a low-spread bush, a line of 
Gre, as it seemed, shot out, and the poor little animal dis- 
appeared with a shrill cry within the bush. 

" La culebra ! " shouted the planter ; " it is the yellow 
:>erpent. Wait a few moments, Don Carlos, till he has 
\ )egun to swallow the utia, and we will have a sight of him." 

There was an awful commotion in the bush, and the 
ust and dead leaves were scattered on every side. The 
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coney uttered a piteous wailing, which became feebler and 
more smothered, and soon ceased. 

Gomez now quietly approached, and gently lifting the 
branches of the shrub, cut them off with his hunting-knife, 
gradually uncovering the reptile, who was so intent on his 
occupation, that he took not the least notice of the intrusion, 
but went on steadily and slowly sucking in the prey with 
jaws distended apparently to dislocation. 

Apart from the emotion of disgust produced by the 
hideous mode of feeding, there was much to admire in the 
serpent. It was about four yards in length, and of the 
thickness of a man's arm, mottled or clouded with golden 
yellow and deep black, with a brilliant flush of purple 
playing over the darker parts, varying and changing in the 
light as the muscles worked, or as the circling coils rolled 
continually over each other. 

The helpless prey was gradually swallowed, engulphed 
inch by inch ; its position distinctly visible by the knobbed 
distension of the snake's neck as it slowly descended. During 
the whole process the reptile remained unheeding, and when 
it was completed it lay inert and lethargic. 

Gomez, with that indiscriminate hatred to the whole 
serpent race which seems intuitive in man, but which is 
perhaps the result of inability readily to distinguish the 
venomous from the innocuous kinds, would have destroyed 
it with his knife : but his friend interposed ; for his scientific 
knowledge enabled him to see at a glance that it was of the 
Boa kind, and therefore not venomous ; while its compara- 
tively small size precluded the supposition that its physical 
strength could make it formidable to man, a conclusion 
which the planter readily confirmed. It was thus left to 
recover its activity at leisure, while the friends returned to 
their steeds by the same narrow gallery thi'ough which they 
had entered this lone and silent sepulchre. ^ 



BRITISH MINING. 
Ibon. 

It has been the custom with the historians of man's 
industries to give to the discovery of iron a date somewhat 
later than that which they assign for copper and tin. It 
appears quite certain that the ancients employed bronze 
much more extensively than they did iron, since we find 
several varieties of tools as well as swords, and spears, manu- 
factured of the mixed metals, tin and copper, and it is 
rarely that we discover any ancient instrument of iron. 
There is good evidence, however, for believing that iron 
was known as early as the other metals. The process of 
smelting the ores of iron was a more difficult one than that 
by which copper or tin was obtained from their ores, hence 
the increased value given to that metal. Iron was offered 
as a prize in the great National Games of the early Grecian 
tribes, and masses of iron were given, and received, with 
as much importance as would now be attached to similar 
gifts of gold. We have lately received additional evidence 
of the fact that the Egyptians, from a very early period, 
were acquainted with the importance of iron. It has been 
discovered, that it was their practice to cast their bronze 
figures with a core of iron, doubtless for the purpose of 
giving strength to the image ; and wooden tools, of a very 
ancient date, have been found which have had a thin casing 
of iron over those parts which were most subject to wear. 

It is not improbable but that the ancients employed a 
metallurgical process for iron of a similar character to that 
by which at the present day the celebrated Indian fVootz 
is obtained. The Indian, with his small clay furnace and 
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rude bellows of sheep-skins, separates from the ore about 
one-third of the iron which it contains, the remaining por- 
tion being wasted. In many parts of England there exist 
enormous masses of iron slag, generally known as Roman 
Cinders ; and these prove that the process employed hj the 
people, to whom their accumulation is duo, was an exceed- 
ingly wasteful one. 

The period at which iron was smelted from the ore in 
this country is exceedingly uncertain ; it is probable that the 
ancient Britons, who were considerbly advanced in many of 
the metallurgic arts, both mined for iron and smelted the 
ore. The Forest of Dean, some parts of Derbyshire, and 
probably several districts on the eastern side of the king- 
dom, were the first in which iron was obtained. Previously 
to the discovery of coal, all iron was made with charcoal as 
a fuel, hence we find the remains of old furnaces in the 
neighbourhoods wJiere extensive forests are known to have 
existed, and with the destruction of this source of fuel the 
localities for iron -making were necessarily changed. Many 
of the towns in Essex, Kent, and Surrey, were at one period 
celebrated as the seats of iron-making, which have not at 
the present day the remotest connexion with any metallurgic 
industry. Thaxted was at one period as noted for its cCitlery 
as Sheffield now is ; a great number of Master Cutlers in- 
habited this town, and expended much of their wealth in 
maintaining, and adding to, the beauty of their church. 
This town is now of a purely agricultural character, malting 
being its sole distinguishing industry. 

The rapid destruction of the forests of " merry England " 
became the subject of serious consideration; and we find 
numerous enactments forbidding the manufacture of charcoal 
except in specified districts, and especially commanding the 
manufacturers of iron to employ only certain quantities 
annually. These restrictions naturally led to a considerable 

4 z 
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reduction in the number of iron furnaces in this country ; 
but several active minds, feeling the importance of this 
manufacture, were employed in endeavours to smelt iron ores 
with coal. Dud Dudley was the most active in this direction. 
He has left us an account of his early experiments, — of the 
opposition he encountered on all sides, — and of the final 
triumph of his plans. 

By the employment of coal in smelting iron this most 
important metal is produced at a comparatively cheap rate ; 
and the production has steadily kept pace with the continu- 
ally increasing demand. 

Iron ores are obtained in considerable quantities from 
many of our coal-fields, — the Yorkshire, the Stafibrdshire, 
and the Welch coal-fields, yielding an abundance of the 
clayiron ores, as they are called, or carbonates of iron. 

Beds of iron-stone, or as it is technically termed " mine^ 
occur in layers of irregular stratification with the coal. 
Not unfrequently these ores occur in nodules, singular in 
their shape and structure, usually having a small portion of 
vegetable matter as the nucleus around which the iron has 
gathered. It may not be uninteresting to study briefly the 
process of the formation of these beds. 

We must suppose an iron salt in solution, either as a 
bi-carbonate, an acetate, or a sulphate. If we observe water 
flowing from a chalybeate spring, it will be seen that the 
iron separates as an oxide of iron, forming a red rust upon 
stones, or any objects dipping in the stream. In this case 
the iron exists as a peroxide ; but where there happens to 
be a large quantity of decaying vegetable matter present, 
even if the iron was in its highest state of oxidation, it would 
be readily reduced to the condition of a protoxide, and 
assume the character of a carbonate of the protoxide of iron. 

These are, probably, the conditions under which the iron- 
stone bands of the coal-measures were formed. We may 
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suppose that the iron was removed from the old red 
sandstone rocks by the action of mountain - torrents, and 
being carried into great lakes, or vast deltas, full of growing 
plants, and mats of decomposing weeds, underwent those 
changes, by which it was eventually deposited in the condition 
of the argillaceous bands, as we now find them. 

Iron ores were also formerly obtained in great abundance 
from the green-sand formations of the eastern counties. 
When the forests of these districts failed, and the iron works 
were removed to other localities, these ores were neglected. 
It is highly probable, however, that they will ere long 
become valuable again as a source of supply to the iron- 
master. The oolitic formations of Cleveland have lately 
been producing immense masses of iron ore ; and in conse- 
quence of this new discovery iron furnaces are increasing 
over the Northumberland and Durham coal-fields. 

The black-band iron ores of Scotland, — ^which were dis- 
covered by Mr. Mushett, — ^have been a most valuable source 
of supply to the numerous iron furnaces of Scotland. We 
learn, however, that the black-band is failing, under the 
enormous drain which there has now been for a long period, 
and that the Scotch iron-masters have to obtain ores from 
new localities. 

Haematite iron ores, — peroxides of iron, — are found in 
great abundance in Cumberland. The haematite iron ore 
of Whitehaven and the district of Furness occurs in the 
limestone rocks of these districts. At Whitehaven the 
iron ore lies in an enormous fault, caused by the down- 
throw of the upper part of the new red sandstone to the 
lower beds of the carboniferous limestone, and from this 
fault the ore has infiltrated into the caverns of the lime- 
stone. Those who are familiar with our limestone for- 
mations must know that this rock is very commonly 
worn into vast hollows, no doubt by the action of water 
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charged with carbonic acid. The limestone caverns of 
Derbyshire and of Ireland are remarkable examples. Into 
caverns thus formed the peroxide of iron has been deposited, 
producing the remarkable formations, which are now yielding 
about 579,924 tons of ore annually. Large quantities of 
this iron ore are distributed over the country, and used to 
mix with the carbonates. At Cleator, near Whitehaven, 
iron of a superior character is manufactured from the 
haematite alone, and near Ulverston we find the only 
charcoal iron-furnaces now existing in the kingdom, in 
which this ore is also employed. The same ore is found 
extensively in the Dean Forest, in Gloucestershire, and 
a considerable amount is smelted at the iron-works, four 
in number, which are in full operation in the Forest. Haema- 
tite iron ore is extensively worked in several other districts, 
— amongst others, Cornwall and the Isle of Man, — and 
spathose iron ores are produced in the north of Devon, 
from whence they are largely exported to South Wales. 
During last year, 1854, there were Hve hundred and fifty- 
five iron-furnaces in blast in Great Britain. These pro- 
duced the following quantities of pig-iron, which have been 
ascertained with the greatest care, by personal application 
or special inquiry, to nearly every work in the kingdom : — 



Northumberland and Durham 

Cumberland and Lancashire 

Yorkshire 

Derbyshire . 

Staffordshire 

Shropshire 

Flintshire 

South Wales 

Gloucestershire 

Scotland 

Total produce of pig.iron in tons 



Tons 
275,000 

20,000 

73,444 
127,500 
847,600 
124,800 

32,900 
750,000 

21,990 
796,604 

3,069,838 
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Such is the enormous extent to which we have carried 
our iron manufactures in this country ; its estimated value, 
as produced at the furnace, being 9,500,000/. The processes 
of mining for iron ore give employment to 26,106 persons, 
and the metallurgical processes to a very much larger 
number. 

The metallurgy of iron would require a more extensive 
space than we can afford to do justice to it. It must suffice, 
at present, that we simply state, in very general terms, the 
process, so far as to give some idea of the way in which 
an intractable ore is made to yield its metal. 

A mixture of different kinds of ore is usually employed ; 
this is united with certain quantities of coal and limestone, 
the latter being used to facilitate the separation of the 
metal. This mixture being placed in tall furnaces, and 
ignited, a strong blast is urged by means of steam-engines, 
and thus the whole mass becomes intensely heated, and the 
heat is maintained until several tons of the metal, in a liquid 
state, are produced at the bottom of the furnace. At a 
proper time the furnace is tapped, and a stream of white-hot 
fluid iron flows out to channels, properly prepared in sand 
to receive it. These consist of a long gutter with a 
considerable number of lateral passages, the iron collected in 
the lateral spaces being called pig iron, from the technical 
terms given to those channels by the workmen, the long 
gutter being called the sow, and the lateral ones pigs. 

Iron in this state is far from pure, and hence it is 
subjected to a subsequent process, in what are called 
puddling furnaces, by which it is freed from many of the 
elements of deterioration. Steel, which we must regard as 
a peculiar form of iron, is prepared by placing bars of iron 
in beds of charcoal raised to a moderately high temperature 
for some time. 

Iron must be regarded as one of the sources of the 
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commercial grefttness of England. The drain upon her iron 
beds 18 large ; and with the extension of railways, the 
constmction of iron ships, and the numerous other applica- 
tions of this metal, that drain must naturally continue to 
increase. It is fortunate that new stores of iron ore are 
constantly being discovered, for, should the supply of the 
raw material fail us, England would assuredly decline as a 
manufacturing state, — so closely is her prosperity united 
with her mineral productions. B. H. 
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National poetry may be regarded in two ways, — ^as an 
instrument of popular power, and as an expression of 
popular taste. These two elements must be combined in 
any poetry that can be termed national, as it will indicate 
the general taste by the degree of influence it attains. 
What is not extensively liked, will have a feeble hold and a 
short reign ; but what is widely acceptable will strengthen 
the prevailing sentiment it finds, and stimulate it to a 
further point. By pleasing, poetry becomes popular, and by 
its popularity it acquires power. It must suit a people in 
order to sway them, and by swaying them it proves that it 
suits them. 

National Psalmody partakes largely of both these qua- 
lities, and developes them more intensely than any other 
kind of poetry, as religion goes more deeply than anything 
else into the soul. Nothing has excited a nation more than 
its religion, and its sacred songs possess the same deep hold 
and rule by the same potent charm. The power of religious 
verse was shown in a most striking manner at the Reforma- 
tion, and the support thus given was acknowledged by its 
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adversaries persecuting those who sang the popular psal- 
mody. The early Protestants^ like the later Puritans, were 
stigmatised as a psalm-singing people. By introducing 
congregational psalmody, and permitting the people to join 
in this favourite part of worship in their own language, in- 
stead of leaving it to a choir to perform in a dead tongue, 
Protestantism gained a great advantage over its opponents. 
What was admired in public was loved in private; and 
psalms not only gladdened those who sang them, but at- 
tracted others, as the first churches drew many heathens to 
their assemblies to hear the Christians sing. 

The first endeavour to provide sacred poetry in our own 
language for public worship in England, was made by turn- 
ing the Psalms of Scripture into verse. As early as the 
reign of Henry VIII. this good work was begun by Thomas 
Stemhold, who held an office at the court, obtained by his 
poetical talents. He composed thirty-seven of the Psalms 
in the Old Version, but they were not printed until 1549, 
the year of his death, and in the reign of Edward VI. A 
second edition in 1551 included seven psalms by John Hop- 
kins, a clergyman in Suffi^lk, and, ^'perhaps, a graduate at 
Oxford about 1544." A third edition, with seven more by 
William Whittingham, making fifty-seven in all, was pub- 
lished in 1556 by the exiles in Geneva, during the persecu- 
tion of Mary. One of the first acts of the Council of Eliza- 
beth was to procure a complete metrical version in the 
English tongue ; and in 1562 they issued the Book of Conmion 
Prayer, at the end of which was printed " The whole Book 
of Psalms, collected into English Metre by T. Stemhold, 
J. Hopkins, and others.** It was under the editorial care of 
the Bev. J. Hopkins, who contributed 58 out of the 150, as 
is evident from those which bear his itiitials. 

The first version continued in public use until set aside 
by the Westminster Assembly in 1643, which published one 
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of their own^ under the superintendence of Francis Rouse, 
Esq., M.P. for Cornwall. This volume was adopted, along 
with the Assembly's Catechism, bj the Church of Scotland ; 
but it may very fairly be questioned whether House has 
much improved on the older work. . Still, this version is 
fortunate in having secured the enthusiastic affection of the 
Scottish nation, to whom its strains are endeared as the very 
words which their fathers sang amid the moors and the 
mountains, to the music which cheered not a few of them 
as they marched joyfully to martyrdom. 

Another metrical version was issued in 1696, with the 
full authority of William III., to be used in all churches of 
the Establishment. The authors were Tate and Brady, a 
barrister and a clergyman ; but, though more refined in 
style, its smoother, yet perhaps tamer, lines have not wholly 
superseded their rougher predecessors, whose terse and 
nervous rhymes are still preferred by many congregations. 

A fourth complete version was the very excellent, work 
of Dr. Watts, who infused the New Testament into the 
Hebrew Psalms, and interpreted them in a Christian sense 
for Christian service. His imitation of the Psalms, in 
conjunction with his Hymns, has had a powerful influence 
on the Nonconformist congregations employing it, by help- 
ing to preserve their uniformity and their soundness in the 
faith with more than the usual force of a creed. Watts, 
who has been styled by Montgomery " almost the inventor 
of hymns in our language," was ably followed by Charles 
Wesley, who, with a similar effect, has been the poet of 
another denomination. Others have done well with occa- 
sional psalms and hymns, but none have done so much for 
modern evangelical devotion as Watts and Wesley. 

Upwards of a hundred names might be enumerated of 
-ose who have laboured with more or less success in 

Tish versions of the Psalms, including royal personages, 
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like Queen Elizabeth and James I. ; and poets of eminence, 
like the Earl of Surrey, Milton, Addison, Bums, Mont- 
gomery, Conder, Lyte, and Keble ; and men of various note, 
like Archbishop Parker, Lord Bacon, Sir Philip Sidney, and 
the late Sir Robert Grant. An illustration of the progress 
of Psalmody may be derived from the following versions of 
that favourite Psalm, the twenty-third, selecting the best 
specimen with which we are acquainted in each century 
since the Reformation: — 

Sternhold : about 1540. 

1 My Shepherd is the living Lord, 

I therefore nothing need. 
In pastures faire with waters calme. 
He setteth me to feed. 

2 He did convert and glad my soule, 

And brought my mind in frame, 
To walke in paths of righteousness, 
For His most holy Name. 

3 Yea, though I walke the vale of death, 

Yet will I fear no ill ; 
Thy rod, Thy staflf, they comfort me, 
And Thou art with me still. 

4 And in the presence of my foes, 

My table Thou shalt spread, 
Thou shalt, O Lord, fill full my cup, 
And Thou anoint my head. 

5 Through all my life Thy favour is 

So frankly shew'd to me, 
That in Thy house for evermore, 
My dwelling-place shall be. 

Herbert : 1633. 

1 The God of love my Shepherd is, 
And He that doth me feed ; 
While He is mine and I am. His, 
What can I want or need ? 
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2 He leads me to the tender grass. 

Where I both feed and rest ; 
Then to the streams that gently pass : 
In both I have the best. 

3 Or if I stray He doth conTert, 

And bring my mind in frame ; 
And all this not for my desert. 
Bat for His holy Name. 

4 Yea, in death's shady, black abode. 

Well may I walk nor fear. 
For Thou art with me ; and Thy rod 
To guide, Thy staff to bear. 

5 Nay, Thou dost make me sit and dine, 

Ey'n in my enemies' sight ; 
My head with oil, my cup with wine, 
Runs over day and night. 

6 Surely Thy sweet and wondrous love 

Shall measure all my days. 

And as it never shall remove. 

So neither shall my praise. 

Watts: 1718. 

1 My Shepherd will supply my need, 

Jehovah is His name ; 
In pastures fresh He makes me feed 
Beside the living stream. 

2 He brings my wandering spirit back, 

When I forsake His ways ; 
And leads me for His mercy's sake 
In paths of truth and grace. 

3 When I walk through the shades of death. 

Thy presence is my stay ; 
A word of Thy supporting breath 
Drives all my fears away. 

4 Thy hand, in spite of all my foes. 

Doth still my table spread ; 
My cup with blessings overflows, 
Thine oil anoints my head. 
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5 The sure provisions of my God 

Attend me all my days ; 
O may Thy house be mine abode. 
And all my work be praise ! 

6 There would I find a settled rest, 

(While others go and come), 
No more a stranger or a guest, 
But like a child at home. 

MONTGOMBRT : 1822. 

1 The Lord i& my Shepherd, no want shall I know, 

I feed in green pastures, safe-folded I rest ; 
He leadeth my soul where the still waters flow, 
Restores me when wandering, redeems when opprest. 

2 Through the valley and shadow of death though I stray, 

Since Thou art my guardian, no evil I fear ; 
Thy rod shall defend me, Thy staff be my stay. 
No harm can befall, with my Comforter near. 

3 In the midst of affliction my table is spread ; 

With blessings unmeasured my cup runneth o'er ; 
With perfume and oil Thou anointest my head ; 
Oh, what shall I ask of Thy Providence more ? 

4 Let goodness and mercy, my bountiful God, 

Still follow my steps till I meet Thee above I 
I seek — by the path that my forefathers trod 
Through the land of their sojourn — thy kingdom of love. 

In 1839 the late lamented Archdeacon Hare published a 
Psalter, compiled from various sources, but chiefly from the 
Scottish version ; and this selection he edited with emenda- 
tions and compositions of his own, with a view " to form 
the foundation of a national Psalm-book/' which he felt was 
yet wanting to bring our Psalmody up to the requirements 
of the age. The desideratum is generally confessed, and 
probably it is in the way of some such selection that it will 
be best supplied. H. M. G. 



THE DEW-DROP. 

In a far-off fairy land, where everything that was 
joyous and • lovely possessed an innate power peculiar to 
itself, a beautiful Dew-drop first became conscious of its 
being. Its resting-place was the bud of a sweetly-scented 
rose, one of the smallest white Scotch, so that the gemmy 
drop, though a brilliant ornament, seemed a burden too 
weighty for the delicate petal of the flower to bear ; but 
there it rested, and for a while seemed contented with its 
gay, shining, ornamental existence. But by degrees it allowed 
a feeling of dissatisfaction to arise, and it was thus over- 
hoard to lament the uselessness and vanity of its little life ; 
" Here am I bom to be beautiful, — that is all : I can do no 
good to anybody. Even were our lady Fairy Queen to place 
me in her crown, the sun's first rising beams would rob 
her of her treasure." While the Dew*-drop was thus fostering 
discontent, a fair young girl was seen to linger at the spot. 
Her face was pale ; her eyes told of frequent tears and 
sleepless nights. Some heavy burden was on her heart ; it 
might be a first grief, a first parting, or a cruel blow from 
one too fondly loved, that lay so heavy there; but there 
she lingered, and with her eyes fastened on the flower, she 
drank in a lesson of hope and of peace. " My God, forgive 
me," she cried ; " I mistrusted thy strength. This delicate 
flower even has its burden to bear, and it serves but to 
beautify and refresh it; so grant that this trial may bring 
out new graces to thy honour, may lead me to drink afresh 
at the Fountain of living water ; so shall my burden be as 
this Dew-drop, a gem to wear, a source of refreshing to my 
parched soul. I must have this rose-bud," she added, 
stooping fw'ward to pluck it ; but though it was most care- 
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fullj handled, the Dew-drop fell into a very narrow stream, 
which, hid from sight, was winding its waj beneath the 
hedge-row. It was some moments ere the Dew-drop recovered 
from its fall, or could recognise its own identity amid the 
throng of kindred associates. The change was a marvellous 
one. For some time it tried to keep to itself, but in vain ; it 
fitted in so nicelj with its fellows, it could but follow on 
with the running stream. " What are we doing ?" at length 
it asked one of its compainons. " We are fertilising these 
beautiful meadows," was the reply; "see how fresh and 
green they are ; ours is merry work. Come, no grumbling 
here : only do your part, and you will be happy enough." 
And soon the Dew-drop's tiny voice was heard mingling with 
the river's rill, while its glittering beauty sparkled more 
brightly as it lent and received brightness. By the time 
the sun had warmed the stream, a group of children were 
on its banks, and soon were bathing their youthful limbs in 
the invigorating water; and as the drop passed over the 
rosy cheek of a merry laughing boy, and left a tinge more 
rosy still behind, it felt, that, tiny as it was, it was of some 
use in the world. 

By noon the Dew-drop had entered on a wider course, 
and it was beginning to wonder what was the next work to 
be done ; when a huge black object seemed to be drawing 
near with giant strides^ and threatening to overburden the 
clear limpid stream. 

"Why should we bear all this weight?" said the Dew- 
drop ; " surely this is not our work ? " But onward the vessel 
came, and, as the mighty burden cut smoothly through the 
water, the tiny Drop felt it no slight honour to aid in bear- 
ing such vast machinery upon its homeward course. As the 
day waned, the river's current had neared the neighbouring 
ocean ; and, as the tide rolled on, and as the briny waves 
claimed kindred with the fresher rills that flowed into their 
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embrace, the Dew-drop resolred never more (whatever 
might be its destiny) to be discontented with its lot, and 
deem itself a useless though a brilliant burden. 

Reader, are you adorned with beauty and graced by 
elegant accomplishments? Remember, these gifts are re- 
sponsibilities to be answered for ; shine not for yourself, but 
shine into some lonely forlopn heart, that needs a cheering 
beam, a kindly word to aid it on its way. Are you satisfy- 
^^B your conscience with foolish regrets that you are too 
feeble, too insignificant to do good to anybody, that there is 
no sphere of work open to you ? Oh, as you value present 
real enjoyment, and as you hope for the commendation of 
your Saviour Judge at the Great Day, come down speedily 
from your cold marble pedestal of selfishness, and prove 
yourself a living, acting being amid the living and dying 
around you ! Are there no waste fields of ignorance and 
vice to be refreshed by your tiny Drop of intelligence ? no 
young hearts which, through your instrumentality, might 
be led to wash in the Fountain of living water and be clean ? 
There is many a care-worn widow, many an orphan babe, 
in whose case a kind hand of assistance stretched out, 
though it could not remove the burden, might adjust it 
more to the comfort of the bearer. And do you say, " This 
is not my work ; every heart knows its own bitterness with- 
out meddling with others' concerns?*' Surely if this be 
the reply you give to sorrow's pleadings, you are guilty 
"of taking away from the words" of that Book which 
says, " Bear ye one another's burdens, and so fulfil the 
law of Christ." C. E. M. 



LIFE IN ITS INTERMEDIATE FORMS. 

No. VI. 

CONCHIFERA AND GASTROPODA. 

Sttch of our readers as are familiar with the fish-market 
at Southampton have, doubtless, often seen a large sort of 
8hell«fish which are sold under the name of " Old Maids." 
The fishwon^an, perhaps herself an "old maid," will tell 
you that these humble sisters of hers, these rivals in celibacj, 
are dug up from the muddy margin of the harbour, into 
which their burrow descends a foot or more deep ; that the 
hunter for them is aware of their presence by a jet of water 
spirted from the mouth of the hole as soon as they become 
aware of his, a fact of which his approaching footsteps inform 
them ; and that he instantly plunges his narrow spade or 
fork in an oblique direction, and raises the unlucky bivalve, 
with a cloud of mud and water, into the air. 

Now, if we examine one of these " Old Maids," which 
naturalists designate as the Sand Gaper {Mya arenaria), we 
find that we have an animal closely resembling those AsciduB 
that we lately described. It is enclosed in a leathery wrinkled 
coat, with the two orifices placed near the end of a rather 
long tube; the internal anatomy difiers little from that of 
the creatures just named, except that there is an opening in 
the side for the protrusion of a moveable fleshy organ called 
the foot; but externally there is this peculiarity, that in 
the substance of the coat there are formed two valves or 
convex plates of stony substance (shell), which are united 
along one side by a hinge, and enclose the soft parts, as the 
leaves of a book are contained within the covers. 

This, then, is a bivalve sheU-^h, as it is commonly 
(though incorrectly) named, and it is the representative of 
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an extensive Class of animals, found all over the world in 
fresh and salt waters, and designated Conchifera, or 
" Shell-bearers." There is, it is trae, very great diversity 
in the details of form and structure that we find in this 
immense assemblage of animals ; bnt all these variations can 
be easily traced by insensible gradation to this primal form, 
and thence to those lower types which we have already 
described. Sometimes the orifices for receiving and dis- 
charging water are prolonged into two distinct tubes with 
fringed extremities, as in that lovely and delicate shell that 
inhabits our sandy beaches, called, from its diverging rays 
of pink and yellow, the Setting Sun {Psammobia vespertina), 
where the two tubes when fully extended are twice the 
length of the shell. At other times we find the tubes again 
reduced to simple openings, and one of these forming a mere 
slit, scarcely to be distinguished from the common opening 
of the coat or mantle^ as in the Mussels {MytiUdcB), This 
separation of the mantle, again, occurs in various degrees, 
from its condition as a mere orifice for the protrusion of the 
foot, to that of the Oysters ( OstreadcB)^ where it is open all 
round, a fleshy counterpart of the shelly valves, bordered by 
a short but close fringe. In the beautiful Fectens, 'Hhe 
butterflies of the Mollusca," the mantle is still further 
modified, for it is furnished with four rows of long moveable 
contractile tentacles, and with two rows of eyes that sparkle 
and glow like the most brilliant gems. 

Another and a parallel modification takes place in the 
breathing organs, which, instead of being a closed sac, as 
we saw it in the AscidicBy become thin flat leaves, much Uke 
the folds of the mantle or the shell-valves, which are plstced, 
a pair on each side. Their structure is no less modified 
than their form, for instead of oval ciliated cells on the 
internal surface, each of the four leaves (in the Pecten, for 
instance) consists of a vast number of straight, slender, 
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transparent filaments, evidently tubular, arranged side by 
side, so that 1500 of them would be contained within the 
length of an inch. Strictly, however, these are but one 
filamenty excessively long, bent upon itself again and again, 
at both the free and the attached end of the gill-leaf, 
throughout its whole extent. This repeated filament is 
armed on each of two opposite sides with a line of vibrating 
ciliay the two lines moving in contrary directions, exactly as 
on the tentacles of the Polyzoa, which are the breathing 
organs there; by this action a current of water is made 
continually to flow up and down each of these delicate fila- 
ments ; so that the blood which circulates in their interior 
(for they are, doubtless, blood-vessels), is continually exposed 
throughout this, its long and tortuous course, to the action 
of oxygen. 

Like all organic functions, the action of these cilia is not 
under the will of the animal. If, during life, a small portion 
of the gills be cut off, the motion of the cilia will convey 
the fragment swiftly away, with a smooth easy motion, 
through the surrounding fluid in a definite direction. It 
does not even cease with the life of the animal. A specimen 
which we examined had been dead at least fifteen hours, yet 
when we placed the torn fragments of the branckuB, one 
after another, beneath the microscope, the energy of the 
ciliary action, as the wave flowed with uniform regularity 
up one side and down the other of every filament, fiUed us 
with astonishment. Even the next morning, twenty-six 
hours after death, when the tissues of the filaments were 
partially dissolved, the ciliary motion was still going on, on 
portions that preserved their integrity. 

The leaves which form the mantle are useful, not only 
for protecting these gills and the other delicate organs which 
are situated within their embrace, but for manufacturing 
the valves of the shell. This process has been ably described 
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bj Professor Rjmer Jones, as it takes place in the Scallop 
{Pec ten maximus), and we shall quote his words : — 

"It is the circumference, or thickened margin of the 
mantle alone which provides for the increase of the shell in 
superficial extent. On examining this part, it is found to 
be of a glandular character, and, moreover, not unfrequentiy 
provided with a delicate and highly sensitive fringe of 
minute tentacula. Considered more attentively, it is seen 
to contain in its substance patches of different colours, 
corresponding both in tint and relative position with those 
that decorate the exterior of the shell. 

" When the animal is engaged in increasing the dimen- 
sions of its abode, the margin of the mantle is protruded, 
and firmly adherent all round to the circumference of the 
valve with which it corresponds. Thus circumstanced, it 
secretes calcareous matter, and deposits it upon the extreme 
edge of the shell, where the secretion hardens and becomes 
converted into a layer of solid testaceous substance. At 
intervals this process is repeated, and every newly-formed 
layer enlarges the diameter of the valve. The concentric 
strata thus deposited remain distinguishable externally, and 
thus the lines of growth marking the progressive increase of 
size may easily be traced. 

" It appears that at certain times the deposition of cal- 
careous substance from the fringed circumference of the 
mantle is much more abundant than at others ; in this case 
ridges are formed at distinct intervals ; or if the border of 
the mantle at such periods shoots out beyond its usual 
position, broad plates of shell, or spines of different lengths, 
are secreted, which, remaining permanent, indicate, by the 
interspaces separating successively-deposited growths of this 
description, the periodical stimulus to increased action that 
caused their formation. 

" Whatever thickness the shell may subsequently attain ^ 
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the external surface is thus exclusively composed of layers 
deposited in succession by the margin of the mantle ; and 
seeing . that this is the case, nothing is more easy than to 
understand how the colours seen upon the exterior of the 
shell are deposited, and assume that definite arrangement 
characteristic of the species. The border of the mantle 
contains in its substance coloured spots; these, when 
minutely examined, are found to be of a glandular cha- 
racter^ and to owe their peculiar colours to a pigment 
secreted by themselves; the pigment, so furnished, being 
therefore mixed up with the calcareous matter at the 
time of its deposition, coloured lines are formed upon the 
exterior of the shell wherever these glandular organs exist. 
If the deposition of the colour from the glands be kept up 
without remission during the enlargement of the shell, the 
lines upon its surface are continuous and unbroken ; but if 
the pigment be furnished only at intervals, spots or coloured 
patches of regular form, and gradually increasing in size 
with the growth of the mantle, recur in a longitudinal series 
wherever the paint-secreting glands are met with." * 

The shell increases in thickness no less than in diameter ; 
and this also is effected by the mantle; the calcareous matter 
being deposited, layer after layer, on the interior surface of 
the valve. There are no pigment-glands on the general 
surface of the mantle^ and hence the interior of shells is 
always white or destitute of colour, except that brilliant 
iridescence which we are so familiar with in many shells, 
which constitutes mother of pearl. This prismatic reflection 
depends on gtricB, or impressed lines, of microscopic minute- 
ness, on the surface, and can be produced artificially on 
several substances. Pearls themselves are merely quantities 
of this calcareous matter poured out in abundance at one 

* Gen. Outline, 385. 
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spot, often to surround some atom of sand, and thus prevent 
its edges from wounding the sensitive mantle. 

If we now come to the other great Class of shelled 
animals, that named Gastropoda, we find we have to make 
a considerable leap to pass the hiatus. For, in fact, there 
is no verj close relation between the bivalves and the uni- 
valves. Possibly species may yet be discovered which will 
supply the links that are wanting; but this is scarcely 
likely. Not that there is no transition. If we take that 
interesting shell, called the Cap of Liberty, or the Tbrbay 
Bonnet {Pileopsis Hungaricus), we cannot but be struck 
with the resemblance which it bears to a single valve of 
such a shell as the Heart {Isocardia cor) ; and in some of 
its near allies, as the little Cup and Saucer {Calyptrcea 
Sinensis), there is a subordinate shelly plate in the interior, 
which has been considered as the vanishing representative 
of the second valve. 

The form of the shell in this Class is that of a cone, with 
the apex on one side of the centre. In the Limpets (PcUella), 
the cone is short and low, and therefore unmistakeable ; in 
the Torbay Bonnet the summit is a little rolled over, the 
commencement of that spiral form which we see in the 
Whelk and the Snail. Nay, if we take the extremes of this 
condition, as we see in the long many-whorled shells of the 
genera Turritella, Scalaria, and the like, it is not difficult 
to trace the same form, a cone drawn out to great length 
and twisted spirally on an axis. 

The animals of these shells are much higher in organic 
development than the Conchifera. They have a distinct 
head, with organs of touch, of vision, of hearing, and of 
smell, and a mouth armed with a complex array of teeth for 
the purpose of rasping away the solid food on which they 
subsist. They have the faculty of locomotion, the under 
surface of the body being dilated into a flat muscular foot. 
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the action of which may be observed by any one who 
chooses to look at a Snail gliding up a pane of glass. This 
great muscular crawling disk is so characteristic as to have 
given name to the Class, Gastropoda, from two Greek 
words, signifying " belly -footed." 

A cabinet of shells is a beautiful and interesting sight ; 
the rich, varied, and delicate colours, the pearly iridescence, 
the elaborate patterns, the porcellanous texture, the perfect 
polish, the exquisite sculpture, and the graceful forms which 
we see profusely displayed there, must always delight the 
eye. No wonder that the conchologist regards his treasures, 
the spoils of every sea and every shore, as " an assemblage 
of gems," and that he delights to exhibit them as les delices 
des yeux et de Vesprit, The prices that have sometimes 
been given for rare or beautiful specimens would be con- 
sidered fabulous, were they not capable of indubitable proof. 
" In 1753, at the sale of Conunodore Lisle's shells, at Long- 
ford's, four Wentletraps {Scalaria pretiosa) were sold for 
seventy-five pounds twelve shillings, viz. — one not quite 
perfect, for sixteen guineas ; a very fine and perfect one for 
eighteen guineas ; another for sixteen guineas ; and a fourth 
for twenty-three pounds two shillings." 

But higher prices than these have been given. That in 
Mr. BuUock's Museum, supposed to be the largest known, 
brought at his sale the sum of twenty-seven pounds, and 
was estimated in 1815 at double that value ; and there is a 
tradition that a specimen was sold in France for 2400 livres, 
or 100 louis I 

Before we dismiss these examples of the great and 
populous ^^middle-class" of animal life, we must give a 
momentary glance at the Cuttles and Squids (Cephalo- 
poda), which, while they possess much in common with the 
Univalve Mollusoa, rise still higher in the scale than they, 
are still more favoured in the development of function and 

A a2 
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Btructure, and lead us insensiblj to the verge of the animal 
" aristocracy,** the Vebtebrata. 

Strangely enough, the aspect and contour of these fierce 
and formidable creatures, the highest of all Invertebrate 
animals, bring us back to the lowest ; for a Cuttle-fish with 
its cylindrical body, its mouth at the extremity, and a circle 
of long flexible fleshy arms radiating around it, is (in form 
at least) just a Polype over again. There is, it is true, an 
immense difference in structure : the Cuttle is encased in a 
fleshy mantle, which is sometimes expanded into swimming 
fins, has a large head with staring eyes, a stout homy beak, 
like that of a parrot, of formidable power, and its arms are 
furnished with rows of sucking disks that act like cupping- 
glasses, and serve as so many instruments of prehension. 
Internally there is a shelly or homy plate which passes 
down through the substance of the mantle, and vestiges of a 
bony skeleton begin to appear in the form of a cartilaginous 
box which incloses the brain, and represents the skull of 
Vertebrate animals. Some species reside in an ample shell, 
as the Paper and Pearly Nautilus, both celebrated for their 
beauty. 

A curious circumstance in the economy of these creatures 
is the secretion of a peculiar fluid of a most intense black- 
ness, lodged in a vessel, variously situated in different 
species, and spouted out at the will of the animal. This 
substance, frequently called inkj from the use to which it 
was anciently applied, mixes freely with the water, diffusing 
an impenetrable obscurity for some distance around, by 
which the animal often escapes from danger ; thus, as our 
illustrious Ray wittily remarked, hiding itself, like an 
obscure or prolix author, under its own ink. 

And lest any of our readers should slily add ** ecce 
siffnuml^ we will say no more about the Mollusca at th's 
present. P. H. Gr. 



OURSELVES. 

THE SENSE OF SIGHT, 

The appendages to the Eye — the bony socket in which 
it moves: the apparatus for moving it: the verandah by 
which it is screened : the moveable curtain which protects, 
and spreads over it the fluid by which it is moistened and 
cleaned : the gland which pours out the liquid to lubricate 
it: the curiously formed channel for conveying away the 
redundant moisture ; are beautifully adapted to their respec- 
tive uses, and to subserve so delicate and exquisite an 
organ. 

The Eyebrows not only help to screen the eyes from re- 
dundant light, as projecting eaves or the edge of a thatch 
doQS ; but by the arrangement of the hairs of which they are 
composed, they keep off and direct away any particles of dust, 
or drops of acrid perspiration, which, if they got between the 
lids, would teaze, and irritate, and perhaps inflame, the sen- 
sitive organ. 

The Socket or cavity, technically termed the Orbity in 
which the Eyeball is contained, is made up of seven portions 
of different bones nicely dovetailed together. It is consider- 
ably larger than the globe of the eye ; sufficient space being 
afforded for the muscles which move it, and for the padding 
of fat with which the walls are lined, and which forms a 
soft cushion on which it freely turns. For, at the ordinary 
temperature of the human body, 96°, this fatty material is 
not in a solid, but semifluid state, contained in membranous 
cells, which prevent its diffusion. An opening at the back 
part of the socket affords a passage for the optic nerve from 
the Brain, which passes forwards and perforates the globe 
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of the eye at the middle and back part Around the 
margin of this opening, five of the muscles which move the 
eje take their origin. Four of these are called Recti or 
strait musclegf^ and are named respectively Rectus superior^ 
inferiory extemus, intemtis. They are placed, as their 
names indicate, above, below, and at the sides of the eyeball, 
and end in broad tendinous expansions, on the fore-part of 
the outer coat of the eye. If one of them acts singly, it 
moves the eye upwards, downwards, outwards, &c., as the 
case may be : acting in succession, they roll it. The fifth 
muscle is termed the Superior oblique; with its fellow, the 
Inferior obliqucy which, however, originates in another part 
of the orbit, it completes the muscular apparatus by which 
all the movements of the eyeball are performed. Besides 
the oblique motion which they confer, and besides helping to 
rotate the eye, they prevent the retraction of the eyeball 
towards the bottom of the orbit, when the strait muscles act 
simultaneously, f The Superior oblique muscle affords a 

* Sqninting arises from a disturbance of the '* balance of power'' 
among the strait muscles. The cure consists in dividing some of the 
fibres of that muscle which acts too strongly. It is a little difficult to 
determine to what extent the separation should be carried. 

t An additional muscle, peculiar to quadrupeds, and of considerable 
power, especially in the horse, enables the animal, at will, to draw the eye 
so far back in the orbit as to be out of the reach of danger : and to bring 
into play, at the same time, a triangular-shaped cartilage, called by 
veterinary anatomists the Haw. In size and shape, too, this fits exactly 
the form of the eyeball. Under ordinary circumstances it is concealed 
at the inner angle of the orbit. But if the globe of the eye is drawn 
back, the Haw is forcibly squeezed out of its place, passed rapidly across 
the eye, and shovels away any foreign matter mixed with the tears; 
drawn back again by the protrusion of the eye forwards, it wipes it off as 
it passes along under the lids. An apparatus in birds, somewhat similar, 
is called the Membrana nictitanSf the winking membrane. Its projection, 
however, is accomplished by a special muscle, and the return is produced 
by the elasticity of its cartilaginous tie. 
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verj curious, &nd perhaps sa remarkable v> instance of de- 
sign, as can be found in the whole human fabric. It arises, 
wiiti the strait muscles, at the back part of the orbit ; instead, 
howSTer, of terminating at once, as they do on the ball of 
the eye, it ends in a long string-like tendon which passes 
through a ligamentous loop or pulley fixed in the upper and 
inner comer of the socket ; then turning abruptly down- 
wards and outwards, it is expanded on the outer and hinder 
part of the eyeball. When it acts alone, it turns the eye in 
a direction almost exactly the reverse of that which it would 
do in obedience to the law of muscular action, but for this 
happy contrivance. 

The annexed sketch shows how the strait 




s R B, end upon the globe of the eye: and how the tendon 
of the. oblique muscle, o, passes Uirough the puUey at p, 
bends and terminates; C is the transparent cornea at the 
fore-part of the eye. 
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The Eyekuhet, arranged on the outer line of theHdfl, are 
so nicelj inserted that thej curve outwards, and therefore 
do not interfere with each other when the eyes are shut. 
Thej prevent the intrusion of dust, insects, and other 
foreign substances into the eje, and help to shade it from too 
strong a light. On the margin of the lids, just within and 
among the lashes, numerous small glands are found ; these 
pour out an oily secretion, which prevents the tears from 
flowing over unless the secretion is excessive. The outer 
edge of the lids is so accurately tooled, that when the eyes 
are shut no fluid can escape : but the inner edge of each is 
bevelled ofl*; and when the lids are brought together they 
form, with the fore-part of the globe of the eye, a continuous 
triangular-shaped canal, which extends from the outer to 
the inner angle, or cantkus, of the orbit. As the eyelids, in 
closing, meet always first at the outer corner, and their 
junction proceeds along the line of their edges toward the 
inner angle, all superfluous moisture is passed along this 
channel to the inner corner of the eye, where it accumu- 
lates, or rather would accumulate, but for the existence of 
two small openings, the orifices of two ducts, which convey 
it away. These openings can be readily seen, especially 
by the aid of a magnifying glass of very moderate power, at 
the inner end of each eyelid. They are termed the puncta 
lachrymalia. The two tubes are called the lachrymal ducts; 
they soon converge, and form one common passage, which 
descends through the bones of the nose, and ends on the sur- 
face of the nostrils, into which all the redundant secretion is 
finally conveyed. A small, round, red prominence, called 
the Caruncula lachrymalis, at the inner corner of the eye, 
assists in directing the fluid into the channels. 

Two crescent-shaped plates of thin elastic cartilage, 
covered by the conmion integument, form the Eyelids, A 
circular muscle, the fibres of which are arranged circularly. 
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lies immediately under the ijkin : when it acts the eye is 
closed ; a separate muscle, which arises from the upper and 
fore -part of the orbit, opens it. 

Immediately within the lids a delicate transparent mem- 
brane originates, called the Tunica conjunctiva^ the con^ 
junctive coat. It is reflected backwards, lines the inner sur- 
face of the eyelids, then folds forwards, and covers the ante- 
rior part of the globe of the eye as far as the transparent 
cornea, round the edge of which it is thinned off and ter- 
minates. This membrane is most plentifully supplied with 
nervous ^brilke ; these confer on it that exquisite sensibility 
which gives such painful notice of the existence of any irri- 
tating matter on the surface of the eye, and such immediate 
warning of danger from without. 

The anterior surface of the eye, termed the transparent 
cornea, and the conjunctive coat just noticed, are kept always 
moist, a condition necessary to their well-being, and to the 
discharge of their functions, by a supply of fluid continually 
poured out by the lachrymal gland. This gland, of an irre- 
gular shape, and about as large as a haricot bean, is lodged 
in a small hollow on the inner and upper side of the outer 
angle of the orbit. Several small ducts issuing from it open 
on the inner side of the eyelid ; they convey the liquid by 
which the eye is lubricated, and which is spread over it by 
the act of winking. In an undue quantity it is called tears. 
These are educed either by any foreign matter which irri- 
tates the eye, or bodily pain, or some mental emotion. 

The notice of their economy and physical uses ; of the 
very remarkable manner in which they are mixed up with 
bodily suffering; and are indications of our feelings; the 
notice too of the anatomy of the expression of the ap- 
pendages to the eye, which has received almost as much 
attention as the anatomy of their structure, must be reserved 
for a subsequent paper. P. S. 
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PASSING AWAY. 

The infant laj on the mother's breast^ 

In the holy slumber of guileless rest : 

It knew not the tempests of life's rough daj — 

Alas ! that such slumbers should pass awaj. 

The children played on the village green, 

And danced round the throne of their May-day Queen ; 

As they merrily chanted their artless lay — 

Alas I that such gambols should pass away. 

The lovers sat in the woodland dell, 
Their soft, low whispers I may not tell : 
Can ye not guess what those lips might say ? 
Alas ! that such whispers should pass away. 

The father stood by the home-fireside 
And gazed on his children with joy and pride ; 
And the mother taught them to kneel and pray — 
Alas ! that such moments should pass away. 

The old man sat in the old arm-chair, 
A crown of glory his snow-white hair ; 
And his children's children around him play- 
Alas I that such pleasures should pass away. 

The body is borne to the silent tomb, 
But the spirit rises above the gloom ; 
It leaves the changes of earth for aye 
For those joys which never shall pass away. 

F. B. 

Cmu$ CoUege^ Cambridge. 



THE WORKING MEN OF EUROPE. 

From the Imperial printing-press of Paris there has just 
issued a folio of the finest type and the tallest size. Its 
author is Professor Le Play, and its object is to give some 
insight to the relative condition of the working-classes in all 
the countries of Europe. By way of data he has, through 
trustworthy sources, obtained the actual income and ex- 
penditure of thirty -six families of the labouring class, re- 
presenting nearly all nationalities, and accompanied by a^ 
brief sketch of the history of each, and its present state 
economical, moral, and religious. Of course, the materials 
are too limited for any extensive induction ; but the details 
are extremely interesting, and not a little instructive. 
Rescued from the statistical tables, and, as much as may be, 
relieved from arithmetical figures, we give the essence of 
three cases, by way of example.* 

We begin with a Sheffield cutler. The father, thirty- 
eight years of age, is a native of Ireland, and has renounced 
Romanism without embracing Protestantism. His wife, a 
nominal Protestant, is too delicate to earn anything by 
labour. They have five children. They are extremely 
temperate, and the only beverage on which they spend 
money is a few shillings in summer manufacturing '^ pop " 
and treacle-beer. The yearly income of the family is about 
sixty-three pounds ; and the principal items of expenditure 
are (roughly): — « 

* Besides M. Le Play's *' Les Ouvriers Europ^ens," those who wish 
to follow out the subject, will find valuable materials in '* Budgets Eco- 
nomiques des Classes Ouvrieres en Belgique/' collected at the suggestion 
of the Statistical Congress, by M. Ducpetiaux. 
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Food £Z2 

Rent and fuel 10 10 

Clothing 10 

Education of three children . 12 

Charity 3 

Benefit Society 2 10 

Food for four pigeons and twelve canaries 2 

This family possesses about 14/. worth of furniture. It 
saves nothing, and is a few pounds in debt. Its members 
have (including tea^ and a light supper) four meals a-daj. 
Their dinner is meat, fried or roasted, with a pudding 
occasionally. The father neither drinks nor smokes, nor 
indulges in any gratification apart from his family. His 
canaries are his chief amusement. Christmas is the yearly 
holiday; besides which there are two fairs at Sheffield, 
when a few shillings are spent on playthings for the children. 
The mother seems to have no greater pleasure than to dress 
her children as nicely as her means allow, and then take 
them to visit their grand-parents. 

Here is a respectable British household, with a temperate, 
home-loving father ; and the whole family civil, contented, 
and attached to one another. Yet their enjoyments are 
merely material : — the daily meals culminating in the Sun- 
day dinner. The pleasures of piety and those of cultivated 
intellect seem equally absent from their dwelling ; and over 
it a constant danger impends, — for the inmates are in debt 
to nearly the full amount of their property, and live con- 
stantly up to their income. Nor does there appear the least 
desire to better their position, or "rise in the world." 

The next is a watchmaker of Geneva. The father is 
fifty years of age, and the mother fifty -three ; their only 
child, a boy, is thirteen. The family belongs to th^ Cal- 
vinistic Church of the canton, and is animated by an upusual 
degree of religious fervour. It also exhibits an amount of 
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intelligence and of interest in modem discoveries unusual 
in the same class of society. The parents have subjected 
themselves to an extreme amount of privation in order to 
secure a college education for their son. The father is only 
a tolerable workman, and his earnings are 41/. a-jear. The 
chief expenditure is — 

Food £22 

Rent and fuel 7 15 

Clothing 5 

Education of the son . . . . « . 3 

Snuff 5 

Loan and purchase of books . . . 10 

The furniture of the household is worth about 17/. and 
they have an extensive library, chiefly consisting of theo- 
logical and polemical treatises, with some interesting historical 
works and books of travel. They have four meals a-day, — 
their dinner consisting of soup with bread, or boiled vege- 
tables, or occasionally butcher meat or fish. The chief 
recreation of the family is reading aloud to one another ; 
and on the Sundays of summer, after public worship, they 
enjoy a walk together in the environs of the city ; but incur 
no expense except on two or three occasions throughout the 
year. 

Simple, temperate, devout, and eminently intelligent, 
with its love of books and its self-denying effort to educate 
the son for a learned profession, this is a family which 
commands respect. Its material well-being would be greater 
were the father a more skilful artisan and able to earn as 
much as some of his brother craftsmen. This family saves 
nothing ; but if the son reward the efforts of his parents, he 
may be regarded as a provision for their old age, and the 
family^ will rise in his person. 

JjE^ Geneva pastoral visitation is assiduously maintained, 
and M. Le Flay attaches to it a great economical and 
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elevating value. It raues the man of indostij in his own 
ejes ; it prevents him from feeling isobited and hc^pelesslj 
sundered from his superiors ; and it inspires him with new 
strength for his struggle with the difficulties of his position. 
It often awakens sentiments which it is the tendency of 
poverty to extinguish; and the expectation of such visits 
helps to maintain the order and neatness of the dwelling. 

Our last illustration is a Parisian rag-gatherer. The 
father is forty -seven years of age; his wife is forty-two; 
their daughter eight. They are of the Roman Catholic 
religion, with a leaning towards Protestantism. The father's 
conversation exhibits much intellectual elevation, with strong 
devotional feeling, and with a simplicity of faith seldom 
found among the working classes of the city. He has a 
little library of good books, containing ** The Imitation of 
Christ," the Stories of Madame Guizot, and the Sermons 
and Tracts of Caesar Malan, along with Romish and Pro- 
testant versions of the Scriptures. These he takes pleasure 
in reading to his family. His wife is a gentle and affec- 
tionate woman of limited intelligence ; and they are both 
tenderly attached to their little girl, who, better dressed and 
better fed than her parents, attends a Protestant school, 
where the fees are paid by a charitable member of that 
persuasion. The income of the family is 28/. 9s. a-year, 
and their chief expenditure is — 

Food ;gl8 6 

Rent and fuel 4 16 

Clothing 3 14 

Eight yearly excursions to '^ The Barriers " 6 8 

Snuff 15 

The furniture, worth about 9/., is plain, but it is care- 
fully kept, and window-curtains, a sofa, a watch suspended 
on the wall, &c., may be considered luxuries, and together 
with the well-mended apparel of husband and wife, and the 
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neat dress of their daughter, it indicates a certain amount of 
taste and refinement. The family has only two meals a- 
day, — breakfast at nine and dinner at fire ; but the child 
has one meal extra. They have butcher meat only two 
days of the week. The wife is a constant invalid, but 
having learned dress-making in her youth, she keeps the 
attire of the household in the nicest repair, and there is 
nothing in the appearance of the apartment to indicate the 
daily pursuits of the owner. On Christmas and three other 
festivals, the family treats itself to a dish of cheese and 
macaroni with a pint of wine, — ^which are the only occasions 
in the year when wine is purchased. The usual beverage 
is a little water sweetened with sugar {eau 8ucre\ taken 
before retiring to rest. They also, about eight times a-year, 
treat themselves to a little pic-nic in the country. This 
"chiffonnier" never enters a cafiy and he has no dealings 
with the other rag-gatherers. " The usual employment of his 
leisure is to amuse himself with his little daughter, or to 
read aloud the Bible or some religious book, interspersing 
extemporary reflections, which often indicate a deep know- 
ledge of life and of the human heart. One of the greatest 
pleasures of the parents is to make from time to time a little 
present to their child." 

Probably this man is the best and the happiest of the 
4000 "chiffonniers" of Paris. In connexion with his case 
the chief lamentation is, that, never having thoroughly 
learned a trade, he is an unskilled labourer, and is conse- 
quently doomed to a disagreeable employment, which, after 
all, only procures the most scanty means of subsistence. 

In regard to the industrious classes of England, two 
etrcumstances have struck this intelligent observer, — the 
one, the propensity for intoxicating liquors ; the other, the 
absence of the religious sentiment. In giving an account of 
a frugal family in Sheffield, who are saving money so as to 
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purchase, through a Land Society, a freehold estate, he 
remarks, '* Recreations form no element in the routine of their 
family history. They may be reduced to the celebration of 
Christmas, and a visit to two fairs held at Sheffield. 
Throughout the year the wife may enjoy an occasional chat 
with her neighbours ; and the husband, from time to time, 
take a walk with comrades as sober as himself. But it ntiay 
be stated that the use and abuse of spirituous liquors form 
the fundamental recreation of English work-people, and that 
the small number who abstain from them do not find in the 
usages of the country any means of amusement." And in 
regard to religion he adds, '^ The almost total absence of the 
religious sentiment among the English artisans here described 
(chiefly connected with metallurgy), has not presented itself 
to the author in any other European country. That unfor- 
tunate result may be partly attributed to a deficiency in the 
numbers of the clerical body ; and in the crowded centres of 
population there is no space reserved in the churches for the 
working classes. The parents in general show ^n absolute 
indifference to the religious direction given to the education 
of their children. Chance, which brings the family into 
the neighbourhood of a certain place of worship f^nd a 
certain school, is usually the circumsj^ance which chiefly 
influences its choice of a religious denomination." In keep- 
ing with which, he describes the Sheffield family last 
noticed : <* The husband observes no religipus worship, and 
seems hardly imbued with any religious sentiments. The 
wife had been at first, amidst the religious indiflerentism 
of her parents, brought up in the Anglican Church ; then 
she yielded to an impulse received from her father, who for 
a time became a fervent Methodist ; and now she gives at 
intervals a lukewarm attendance at one of their chapels 
situated close by her dwelling. The little girl frequents an 
Anglican school for the sole reason that it is nearest their 
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residence, and she will probably be brought up in the Church 
of England, if some accident does not send her to a school 
of another description." In the same way, describing the 
family of a London cutler: "They only attend worship 
occasionally, and that in the evening, when the state of the 
weather does not permit walking in the Parks. They have 
no personal relations with the parochial clergyman; and 
when the wife's brother lay sick, two messages failed to 
bring the minister to the bed-side of the djring man, and he 
only arrived when his parishioner was at the last extremity," 
We repeat, that M, Le Play had only limited opportunities 
of observation ; but his facts, carefully compiled and candidly 
stated, should be thoughtfully pondered by every Christian 
citizen. J. H. 
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CoMUS, OF some waggish power, must haye been tam? 
pering with Hippocrene, for it has turned our poets tipsy. 
In all our visits to Helicon we have never witnessed antics 
SO strange among its sober habitues ; and although the exr 
traordinary excitement at first led us to hope that the tuneful 
choir was about to favour us with an unwonted outburst 
this year, we were not prepared for the scene that awaited 
us. The first whom we recognised was Sydney Yendys, who 
came up wringing his hands and tearing his hair, and who, 
mistaking us for a constable, begged that we would be good 
enough to take him into custody, as he had just murdered 
his wife and child, and was tempted to do something still 
more terrible. Tuniing for explanation to his friend, 
Alexander Smith, he told us that it was £).ll quite true, — 
that he^ and Yen^y^, and Tennyson, had enlist)ed^ and had 
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been singing soldier-baHads all night in ^* The Apollo's 
Arms'* over the way. "There he goes!" exclaimed our 
informant, pointing to a figure in a red coat waltzing down 
the mountain with a rather excited lady whom we mistook 
for Terpsichore, but whom he introduced to his comrades 
as Miss Maud. The military mood and the loud hurrahs of 
the martial bards rather tried our Quaker nerves, and made 
us glad to see at a little distance our gentle friend, Philip 
Bailey, pacing along in his own sequestered path; but 
although he was able to keep his feet, his speech was thick, 
and we could hardly make out a sentence he uttered. 
He began, — 

<* Initiate, mystic, perfected, epopt, 
lUuminate, adept, transcendent ; '' 

and addressing us as the 

'' Soul -compulsory power, 
The god of psychoporapous function," 

he showed us a dainty and delicate-looking volume, which, 
he said, he was taking from Parnassus to Piccadilly. We 
glanced over a few pages, but, although acquainted with 
Cudworth's " Intellectual System," and not altgether ignorant 
of German terminology, we soon found ourselves dead- 
beaten with the adjectives and metaphysics of " The Mystic," 
Amidst so many extravaganzas, it is a relief and a re- 
joicing to find a true poem like " Hiawatha," — a song which 
neither puzzles nor provokes. In this Indian legend Long- 
fellow has struck out a new vein of poetry, and he has 
worked it finely. To European readers nothing can be 
fresher than the scenery and the mythology of this little 
epic, and there is a singular spell in the wild wind-music 
to whose accompaniment it is chanted. Passages like " The 
Famine," and " The Hunting of Pau-Puk-Keewis," are a 
new tiring in literature ; and although some may be startled 
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at first by the strange Indian names, — like "Niagara," 
" Susquehana," " Orinoco," whose sound is now so charming, 
— it is curious to observe how soon the ear becomes en- 
amoured of this old Transatlantic Tuscan. 

To Dr. Angus we are indebted for an admirable edition 
of Butler's "Analogy," and his no less fruitful Sermons. 
With a clear analysis of every chapter, with a copious index, 
and with notes as brief as they are comprehensive, this is by 
far the most useful and convenient form in which we have 
seen our great apologist. The volume forms one of a series 
of cheap and carefully-edited text-books, in course of publi- 
cation by the Tract Society, and from the masterly style in 
which Mr. Birks has supplemented Paley, and Dr. Angus 
has edited Butler, we would cordially recommend the series 
as invaluable additions to every young man's library. 

In a work entitled, " The Rational Creation : an Inquiry 
into the Nature and Classification of Rational Creatures, 
and the Government which God exercises over them," the 
Rev. J. Brodie has given us a very clear and interesting 
sketch of the wide field of natural and revealed religion. 
With an observant eye and an orderly and independent 
mind, Mr. Brodie has observed not a few new and curious 
facts, and he has combined the results of his reading and 
research in a way that at once interests and instructs the 
reader; whilst the Christian value of the work is un- 
speakably enhanced by the ever-present identity in the 
author's own mind of the God of Nature and the God of 
grace. Few possess the information displayed in a work 
like this, and few possess the piety : still fewer exhibit piety 
and information so happily conjoined. 

We were disposed to think that the parsonages of Scot- 
land and its recent religious history were a field which the 
story-writer had exhausted. But Mrs. Patterson's " Dun- 
ellan Manse" arrests the judgment. A tale so lively and 

4 B B 
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SO touching, so real and earnest, must Lave many readers ; 
and whilst it will soften many eyes, it is to be hoped that it 
will cure some prejudice and help to encourage some good 
soldiers in their lonely struggle. 

Of late the war in China seems to have gone rather 
against the insurgents ; and in Canton and its neighbourhood 
the Imperialists have slaughtered thousands of victims, with 
details of cruelty characteristic of Chinese vengeance. 
Meanwhile the Gospel makes progress in the open ports. 
Including the children of Church-members, there are now 
in these towns 800 Christians; and at Amoy, above 200 
have been added to the Church in the course of a year. 

The Sardinian soldiers in the Crimea are now in pos- 
session of some thousands of copies of the New Testament ; 
and from the avidity with which these are studied, there 
can be no doubt that they are destined to yield much fruit. 

For upwards of a year Scotland has enjoyed the benefit 
of an Act which closes the public-houses on the Lord's day. 
The results are of the happiest description. In Edinburgh, 
the cases of drunkenness from eight o'clock on Sunday 
morning to the same hour on Monday morning, have 
decreased from a yearly average of 685 to 153. In Glasgow, 
during the first seven months of the working of the Act, 
there was a decrease of 8000 cases of drunkenness, and all 
crime was diminished. The outcry of the publicans is the 
best testimony to the good working of the measure. 

From 1831 to 1842, the average of original works and 
reprints published in America was fifty-two per annum. 
In 1853, there were 733 new works published in the United 
States, of these 420 were original American works. 

During the first half of the present year, 3879 works 
appeared in Germany. 
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Aalesund, the birthplace of Olaf, 342. 

*' Activity of matter,'* its dependence on 
heat, 18. 

JEpyomis maximos, large egg of the, 376. 

*• All flesh is grass," 345-352. 

Amaranth, the, or immortality, 345-353. 

America, number of new works and re- 
prints in, 422. 

Amphipoda, order of, 165. 

** Anatomy," the, by Rembrandt, descrip- 
tion of, 257, 258 ; secured for the Na- 
tional Museum of the Hague by the King 
of Holland, 258 ; engraving of, 265. 

Angus, Dr., his edition of Butler's Analogy, 
421. 

Animals, remains of, found in stratified or 
aqueous rocks, 3 ; succession of races of, 
that have lived on the globe, 9. 

Apostolical succession a fiction, 74, 85; 
tendency of those holding this tenet to 
have false views of Christianity, 85. 

Apteryx, or wingless bird of New Zealand, 
371-376; species of, 371, 372; its struc- 
ture, 373 ; its eggs, 375, 376. 

Aqueous, or sedimentary, or stratified 
rocks, 2 : remains of animals found in, 
3 ; succession and position of, 4, 5. 

Arachnida, 25-33. 

Argyroneta aquatica, construction of its 
nest beneath the water, 28, 29. 

Armadillo or wood-louse, 164. 

Armenians in Turkey, success of Ameri- 
can missionaries among, 215. 

Ascidia, 335. 336. 

Athens, inordinate desire for knowledge 
in the students at the universities of, 
154, 155; number of newspapers and 
printing-ofiices in, 156, note; mean con- 
dition of the huuses in, 156. 

Autographs of celebrated men, 136. 

Autumn, its teachings, 266-272. 

Barnes, Rev. Albert, The Way qf Sal- 
'vatioHt 356. 

Barth, Dr., Explorations in Africa^ 375. 

Bennett, Mr. on the luminosity of the 
pyrosoma. 337. 

Bergen, a sabbath in, 54-56 ; its churches, 
57 ; its streets and houses, 106, 107. 

Bible, present cheapness of, 140. 

Bibliographical antiquities, demand for, 
138, 139. 

Bibliomania, 136-140. 

Bicellaria ciliata, 333. 

Bittern of the English Bible more cor- 
rectly translated " porcupine," 58. 

Bivalvei, 399, 400. 

Black-band iron-ores, 387. 

Boccaccio Yaldarfer, competition for, at 
the sale of, 139, 140. 



Bodoe, bay of. 318 ; the GJestgiver of, 319 ; 

manners and habits of its inhabitants, 

319, 320; school in, 320, 321. 
Bohemia, two hundred ministers banished 

from, 211. 
Books, elements which enhance the price 

of, 138 ; remarkable prices given for, 

138, 139 ; valuable, now basily attained, 

140. 
BotryllidfB, 336. 

Boutigny, M. his experiments on heat, 23. 
Bray, Mr., experiment by, on a logan stone, 

367. 
Brewster. Sir David, Lifs qf Sir Isaac 

Newton^ll. 
Brine-shrimp, 164. 

British forefathers, homes of our ; Dart- 
moor. 273-282.361-370. 
British Mining: Coal, 121-128 ; Iron, 384> 

390. 
Brodie, Rev. J., The Rational Creation^ 421 . 
Bronze, knowledge of, possessed by the 

ancients, 384. 
Burnett Prizes, 70, 143. 
Bute, Mr. Spence, his researches on the 

organs of Crustacea, 131, 132. 
Byron's Siege qf Corintht extract from, 

195, note. 

Cairns, 282. 

Caligus, 162. 

Calvin, John, Letters qf, 1 43. 

Cap of liberty, or Torbay bonnet shell, 
404. 

Castellane, John, suffers martyrdom, 209. 

Cecchetti released from imprisonment by 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 142. 

Cephalopoda, 405. 

Charcoal, its use in iron-making previous 
to the discovery of coal, 385, 386 ; enact- 
ments concerning its manufacture, ib. 

Cheese-mites, 33. 

Chemical power of the sunbeam, its pho- 
tographic effects, 17. 

China, progress of the Gospel in, 422. 

Chinese, opening of a place for Christian 
worship by them at Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, 215. 

Choke-damp, or afber-damp, 127. 

Chondracanthus, its hooked foot-jaws, 162. 

Christian and ecclesiastical sacerdotaliam, 
73-86. 

Christianity, the contrasts it presents to 
other religious systems, 73, 74, 81 ; its 
divine origin, 83. 

Cilia, action of. In conchlfera, 401. 

Clay-iron ores, 386. 

Coal, method of determining its position, 
121; sinking the shafts for, 121. 122; 
methods of extracting, 123, 124; wind- 
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InK-maefatncry for raising. 125; amount 
tif. produced in the United Kingdom in 
1H54. 128.360. 

Coal-mines, plan of, 124; ventilation of, 
123; extent of underground workings 
in, 12ft ; numlMsr of, in the United King- 
dom, 12H. 

Colliery explosions, 127, 128. 

Colour, its effect on the absorption of 
heat. 19. 

Conchifera, class of, 400, 401. 

Cottage G anient r, the, 144. 

Cowper, W., his attachment to hlB hares, 
254, 25A. 

Crabs, their organs for hearing and smell- 
ing, 131; their hard " crust." 132, 133; 
structure of their gills, 133 ; varieties of, 
134; their mechanism for locomotion, 
167. 

Croatian ancestor, the, 9^-104. 

Crimea, invasiun and annexation of, by 
the Rujisians, 148 

Cromlechs, 366. 

Crustacea, 129-135. 

Culebra, la, 382. 

Cup and saucer shell, 404. 

Cuttle-fish, 405, 406. 

Cyclops, nature of its covering, 164. 

Cypridldae, resemblance of, to the bivalve 
shells of mollusca, 163. 

Dartmoor, description of its scenery, 273, 

274 ; relics of our forefathers in, 276-282, 

361-370. 
Davy, Sir Humphry, principle of his 

safety-lamp, 126. 
Dayken, Alexander, is beheaded, 212. 
Demoniacal possession, the reality of, 223, 

224. 
Demoniacs not insane persons, 225, 226. 
Demons, the gods of the heathen, 219; 

casting them out a distinguishing mark 

of the Messiah, 223. 
Dewdrop, the, 396<398. 
** Devil," never employed by the sacred 

writers in the plural number as applied 

to evil spirits, 219. 
Dibdin, Dr., his account of the saleof Val> 

darfer Boccaccio, 139, 140. 
Dickens, Mr., n^w work by, 357. 
Dlnomis giganteus, or Moa, its large egg, 

376. 
Dodo, an extinct bird, 370. 
Drewseignton, cromlech at, 366. 
Druidical temples, 304. 

Ear, its division into three parts, the outer, 
middle, and inner, 184 ; functions of its 
various parts, 188, 189; its discrimination 
of sounds, 189. 

Earth, its temperature dependent on tbe 
conditions of its surface, 19, 20. 

Eggs> relative tiizes of, 376. 

Emigrants, number of, from the United 
Kingdom from 18 15 to 1 854, 216 ; amount 
of money transmitted from, to Ireland 
during the last seven years, ib. 



English artiaana, their propensity for ui- 
toxicating liqnon, 417; their rdigious 
indifferentism, 418. 

English Letter- writers : Sydney Smith, 
34-43; Dean Swift, 169-183. 

Entomostraca, order of, 163. 

Entozos, why so called, 161. 

Epizoa, singular manner of carrying their 
eggs, 134 ; variety of their armature, 162, 
163. 

Esch, John, suffers martyrdom, 208, 209. 

Europe in the sixteenth century, revirsl 
of religion in, 208. 

Eustachian tube, 185. 

Evelyn, Mr., on the hunter spider, 31, 32. 

Evil angels, modem theories of professed 
believers respecting their existence and 
agency, 217, 218; frequent allusi«n to, 
in the Old and New Testaments, 218, 
219 ; are the angels who kept not their 
first estate, 220 ; cures of persons pos- 
sessed by,222 ; difficulty of explaining the 
permission of, 229, 230 ; temptation of 
Christ in the wildeme» by. 338; en- 
trance of, into the herd of swine, 339 ; 
why their existence was revealed to us, 
340-344; how tliey are to be guarded 
against, 344, 345. 

Excelsior! 353-355. 

Eye, adaptation of its appendages to their 
respective uses, 407 ; socket of the, 407, 
408 ; muscles of the, 408. 

Eyeball, 407, 408. 
Eyebrows, 407. 

Eyelsshes, 410. 
EyeUds,410, 411. 

Fenestra rotunda and ovalis, 186, 187. 
Fire-damp, its explosive character, 122; 

how it may be prevented in coal-mines, 

122, 123. 
Fjords in Norway, 110-113, 318. 
Folden Fjord. 318. 
"Fox" of Scripture identical with the 

jackal, 191-194. 
France, its early Church history, 212; 

number of martyrs in, 212-214; recent 

courtesies between it and England. 286. 
Fusel! on the genius of Rembrandt, 265. 

Gaat-op-hesten mountain, dangerous as- 
cent of, 204-206. 

Gaisford, Dr., death of, 72. 

Gallinagos, or black vultures, 95. 

Gaml^ Norg^, the Norwegian national air, 
246. 318. 

Garden spider, construction of its web, 29, 
30. 

Gastropoda, class of, 404 ; their organic de- 
velopment, ib. ; their power of motion, 
404, 405. 

Gaunt, spread of the Gospel in, and its re- 
sult, 211. 

Genevan watchmaker, income, expendi- 
ture, and mode of life of a, 415. 

Geological epochs, vastness of, 8, 9. 

Geology, 1-10; advantages and disadvanta- 
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ges in the study of, I ; its revelations of 
the past mutations on the globe, 8, 9. 

Gidleigh Common, ancient British temple 
in, 365. 

Germany, publications in, 422. 

Gilly, Dr., death of, 287. 

Gjestgiver, or host, of Bodoe, 319. 

Glass crabs, 165. 

Goodsir, Mr. H., on the power of crusta- 
ceans to renew injured or lost limbs, 135. 

Gossamer spider, 31. 

Gosse, Mr., formation of a class for the 
study of seaside natural history, 72 ; his 
Manual qf Marine Zoology ^ 287. 

Government patronage, present mode of 
dispensing, 144. 

Great Pictures, Notes on : Rembrandt's 
" Anatomy," 257-266. 

Greece, modern, hopes raised by, in the 
beginning of the present century not 
realised, 153; diffusion of education in, 
ib.; venality practised in, 155; intelli- 
gence of the naval and commercial classes 
in, 159, 160. 

Greeks, their moral degradation, 154, 155; 
their natural individual capacity, 154 ; 
their desire for knowledge, 155; low 
condition of their literature ; their con- 
tempt for husbandry, 15b, 157 ; nature of 
their religion, 157 ; their religious toler- 
ance, 158 ; their character modified by 
contact with strangers, 160. 

Greek hermits, veneration in which they 
are held, 158, 159. 

Greek merchants, their devotion to their 
country, 160. 

Greek monasteries and monks, 159. 

Greek sailors, their daring and skill, 1 60. 

Greek women, the cultivation of the soil 
committed to them, 157. 

Grey Wethers, Druidical temple at, 364. 

Grote's History qf Greece^ completion of, 
357. 

Gwennie: a winter's tale, 289-316. 

Gyrodactylus, its armature, 162. 

Hsematite iron-ores, 387. 

Hare, Archdeacon, his Psalter, 395. 

Hare, the, forbidden to be eaten by the 
Jews, 251; in the Holy Land, ib ; its 
abundance in this country, 252 ; its fur 
and foot, ib. ; its chase a favourite 
pastime, 253; in captivity, 254 ; its teeth, 
255 ; in the Arctic regions, 256. 

Harvest-home, 266-2'<2. 

Harvest-men, or shepherd-spiders, 33. 

Hay, Norwegian mode of drying, 203. 

Hearing, the sense of, 184-190. 

Heart-shell, 404. 

Heat, its relations to matter, 17-24; its 
production from the sun, 17 ; provisions 
of the absorption and radiation of, 18- 
20 ; regulates the liquid, solid, or gaseous 
conditions of matter, 20-22; when it 
does not bum, 22. 

Hellene, the modern Greek's pride in the 
name, 156. 



Herbert, George, new edition of his works, 
367. 

Herder : The rose, 355, 356. 

Hermit-crabs, 167, 168. 

Herodotus, new edition of, by Sir G. "Wil- 
kinson and Colonel Rawlinson, 357. 

Herschel, Sir William, his theory on the 
connexion between the solar spots and 
abundant harvests, 24. 

Hestman Oe, or Horseman's Island, 318. 

" Hiereus," how applied by the sacred 
writers, 75. 

Hispaniola, scenes in: III. The Padre's 
Adventure, 11-16; IV. The Xibaio's 
Pass, 87-97 ; V. The Hog-hunt, 231- 
240 ; VI. The Sepulchre, 377-385. 

History, study of, in eras, 283. 

Hog-hunt, the, 231-240. 

Holland, Lady, Biography of Sydney Smith, 
71. 

Horace and May, 356. 

Hunt, Mr. R., report on the mineral pro- 
duce of the United Kingdom in 1854, 
360. 

Hunter, Dr., adventure with his tame leo- 
pards, 120. 

Hunter-spider, 31. 

Husson, William, a tract-distributor, in 
Rouen, 212 ; his cruel death, 213. 

Hut-circles, 278, 281. 

Ice, conditions of its existence, 20, 21. 

Idiots, opening of the Asylum for, by Prince 
Albert, 141. 

Igneous, or unstratified rocks, 2; their 
crystalline structure, ib. ; position and 
relations of, 6, 7; effect produced by 
their intrusion into aqueous rocks, ib. 

Illustrated Times, 70. 

Immortality revealed in the Gospel, 347. 

Incus, or anvil, 186. 

Indian government : result of throwing 
open its civil appointments for public 
competition, 216. 

Insects, breathing organs of, 133. 

Iron, knowledge and use of, by the ancients, 
384 ; by the early Britons, 385 ; change 
in the localities of, after the discovery of 
coal, 386 ; extent and value of manufac- 
tures in, 389 ; effect on England's com- 
mercial gpreatness should its supply fail, 
390. 

Iron-furnaces, number of, in blast in Great 
Britain in 1854, 388. 

Iron-ore, the clay, ck86; the black-band, 
387; heematite, 387, 388; number of 
persons employed in the processes of 
mining for, 389. 

Iron-stone, formation of the beds of, 386, 
387. 

Isopoda, order of, 165. 

Jackal, the, translated in the sacred wri- 
tings "fox," 191 ; is common in Syria at 
the present day, 192, 196 ; its nocturnal 
activity and fearful howl, 194 ; errone- 
ously styled the '* lion's provider," 195. 
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Japan, a new sphere for missionary enter- 
prise, 288. 

Jesuits, number of, 288. 

Joneii, Prof. Rymer, on the growth of 
shell, 402, 403. 

Kist-raens, 282. 

Korn, pastor of Saltdalen, 325, 326. 

Krummacher, Dr., The Suffering Saviour^ 

356. 

Lachrymal ducts, 410. 

Lamb, Charles, on the timidity of the 
hare. 253, 254. 

Lamp, the, and the Lantern, extract from, 
on a new division of the Bible, 358, 359. 

Land-crabs, their migratory habits, 165; 
species of, in India, ib. 

" I.and.scape de la Moutarde," by Rem- 
brandt, 263. 

Lausanne, martyrdom of five students in, 
213,214. 

Lawreace, Amos, his philanthropy, 65, 66. 

Lawrence, Hon. Abbott, death of, 286. 

Lefort, Francis, hii birth and education, 
145; accepts a sub- lieutenancy in the 
Russian array, 146; acquires a Icnow- 
ledge of the Ilussian language, and offers 
his services to the Dutch ambassador, 
ib. ; enters the service of Peter the 
Great. 147 ; undertakes the reform of 
the Russian army, ib. ; is created Ge- 
neral, and Admiral of the fleet, 148; 
his success at the siege of Asoph, 149; 
his influence over the Czar, 150; ac- 
companie'4 Peter the Great to Holland, 
151 ; his death and character, ib. 

Leirdalsoren, village of, 197; midnight 
excursion to the fair of St, Ann's day at, 
199-201. 

Leopard, or panther, 115-120; its distri- 
bution over Africa and Asia, 116; fre- 
quent allusions to it in the Bible, 116, 
117; in Syria, 117; variety of, at the 
Cape, 118; fatal encounter with a, 119; 
how captured, ib. ; found on the Hima- 
layas, 120. 

Le Play, Professor, Les Ouvri'ers Euro- 
pdens, 413; on pastoral visitation, 416; 
on the character of English artisans, 
417,418. 

Lernea, how attached to the gills of the 
cod, 163. 

Lemeopoda, strange furniture, 162. 

Levi, Mr. Leone, Letter on the extension 
o<'the education of the Civil Service and 
Commerce Departments of King's Col- 
lege, 144; The Law o/ Nature and Na- 
tions, as nffected by the Divine Law, 288. 
Life in its intermediate forms: IIL Arach 
nida, 25-33; IV. Crustacea, 129-135, 
161-168; V. Polyzoa and Tunicata, 
32 1-337; VI. Conchifera and Gastro- 
poda, 399-406. 
Life, its transitory nature, 345-347. 
Life insurance, progress of, 360. 
Light, nature of, 17. 
Limpets, 434. 



Linear series of creation, 329-331. 

Lingual nerves, 45. 

Lion's provider, the jackal erroneously so 
called, 195. 

Lobsters, their apparatus for swift loco- 
motion, 166. 

Locarno, persecution of the faithful in, 
211. 

Lofoden Islands, 319. 

Logan stones, 366. 

LongfeUow, H. W. Song qf Hiawatha^ 357, 
421. 

Louvaln, twenty-eight persons suffered 
martyrdom in, 211. 

Lumsden, Rev. J. Revivals and Persecu- 
tions in Sweden, 357. 

Lyall, Prof, W. Intellect, the Emotions, 
and the Moral Nature, 356, 357. 

Macaulay's History qf England, continua- 
tion of, 357. 

Malleus, or hammer, 186. 

Mantle, of shell-fish, 402, 403. 

Manuscripts of celebrated men, yalue of, 
137. 

Margaret Maitland, new work by the 
authoress of, 357. 

Mary Elliott, 356. 

Mather, Cotton, his desire to promote the 
welfare of others, 67. 

M'CIure, Captain, Discovery qf the North- 
west Passage, 357. 

M'Cosh, Professor, The Method qf Divine 
Government, 142, 143. 

Meatus auditorius, 184. 

Mediterranean, the, in the sixth century 
B.c, 283-286. 

Membranous labyrinth of the ear, its 
ultimate fibres, 187. 

Metamorphic rocks, conditions of, 7, 

Middle ear, its tubes and openings, 185, 
186. 

Mineral produce of the United ELlngdom 
in 1854, 360. 

Mites, 33. 

Molesworth, Sir William, death of, 359. 

Mother-of-pearl, 403. 

Mussels, 400. 

Mussulman, efforts of the French and 
English governments to induce the Sul- 
tan to declare the renunciation of his 
religion no longer a capital crime, 215. 

Mygale spider, 27. 

Natural theology, forthcoming work on, 
by the author of the Philosophy qf the 
Plan qf Salvation, 143, 358. 

Newspaper stamp, repeal of, 70, 

Newton, Miss Adelaide, Memoir qf, 358. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, on the production of 
heat, 17; Brewster's life of, 71. 

Noel, Mr., Notes qfa Tour in the Valley of 
Piedt'iont,Tl, 72. 

Norway, notes on, 49-57, 105-114, 241- 
260, 317-328; its rocky coasts, 61 ; Its 
Qords, .52, 108-110, 318; midsummer 
night in, 63, 54 ; Lutheranism the es- 
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tabllshed religion in, 56; its islands, 

108-110; its mountains, 118, 313; its 

waterfalls, 113, 114; education in, 320; 

its terraces, 326, 3'^7; number of its 

population, 327. 
Norwegians, their costumes. 105 ; their 

character, lO-*), 106; their ioTe of flowers, 

244 ; their superstition, 249. 
Notomis Mantelli, 371. 

" Old maids," 399. 

Ourselves : The sense of taste, 44-48 ; The 

sense of hearing, 184-190 ; The sense of 

sight, 407-411. 
Owen, Professor, on the structure and 

habits of the apteryx, 373, 375. 
Oysters, 400. 

Padre's adventure, the, 11-16. 

Panther. See Leopard. 

Paragraph Bibles, 3-')8. 

Parisian rag-gatherer, income, expendi- 
ture, and mode of life of a, 416, 417. 

Parry, Admiral Sir Edward, death of, 141. 

Passing away, 412. 

Pastoral visitation, value of, 416. 

Patterson, Mrs., Dunellan Manse, 422. 

Pearls. 403, 404. 

Pectens, 400, 401. 

Pepper, Professor, on the properties of alu- 
minium, 206. 

Peter the Great induces Lefort to enter 
his service, 147 ; reforms in his army 
and navy, 148-151 ; invades the Crimea, 
and his successes by sea and land there, 
148, 149; visits Holland and England, 
150, 151 ; his ungovernable temper, 151. 

Pig-iron, produce of, in tons in Great Bri- 
tain in 1854, 389. 

Poets, recent productions of, 419. 

Polyzoa, 333-335. 

Porcupine translated " bittom " in the 
English Bible, 58 i its structure and 
habits, 58-60. 

Postal arrangements for publications, 70. 

Post-office, revenue of, for the year, 216. 

Pounds of ancient Britain, 281, 282. 

Prawns, 131, 133, 165, 166. 

Preorbazinski guards, formation of, 147. 

** Presbyteros," in what manner applied 
by the sacred writers, 75. 

Prescott, Mr., History qf Philip II. qf 
Spain, 357. 

Priests, the Jewish and the heathen. 76, 
77 ; errors of the Greek and Romish 
Churches respecting, 78; the sacred 
writers point to Christ as the only true 
Priest and Mediator, 75-81, 86; the 
guilt of those who assume to themselves 
the office of, 81. 

Priestcraft, a charge indiscriminately 
brought against all religions, 73. 

Pringle, T., account by, of a fatal encoun- 
ter with a leopard, 119. 

Protestant churches in France, reopening 
of, 142. 

Psalmody, 391-395. 

PyroBoroa, 356. 



Keligious worshipi bill passed for the free- 
dom of, 142. 

Rembrandt, his early years, 259 ; his suc- 
cess, 260; his etchings, ib. ; obscurity 
and poverty of his later ypars, 261, 262; 
his character, 2G2 ; his great power in 
portrait-painting, 263. 

Review of the months, 70, 141, 214, 286, 
3'^6, 419. 

Rej^uoldp, Sir Joshua, on Rembrandt's 
" Anatomy," 257, 258. 

Roberts, Mr T., God and his Works, 143. 

Robinson's, Dr. additional Researches in 
the Holy Land, 357. 

Rock-basins and pillars, 367, 368. 

Roman Catholicism in Spain, 357. 

Ronalds and Richardson, Drs., Chemical 
Technology, 287. 

Rose, the, 355, 356. 

Route's version of the Psalms adopted by 
the Church of Scotland, 392. 

Rowe, Mr, on the dwellings of the early 
Britons, 279, 280; on their buildings for 
religious worship, 365. 

Roxburghe, Duke, sale of his library, 139, 
140. 

Sacerdotalism, Christian and ecclesiastical. 
73-86. 

Safety-lamp, principle of the, 126. 

Saliva, 45. 

Salmon-fishing in Norway, 197. 

Saltdalen, a sabbath in. 323, 324 ; its 
church, pastor, and parsonage, 323-325. 

Salten Fjord. 318. 

Sand-gaper, its structure, 399. 

Sardinia, King of, suppression of monas- 
teries by, 334. 

Sardinian soldiers in the Crimea, circula- 
tion of the Scrip'ures among, 422. 

Satan, the prince or leader of the evil 
spirits, 220 ; numerous references to his 
existence in the New Testament, 220, 
221 ; the temptation in the wilderness, 
221, 338 ; vanquished by Christ, 344. 

Scallop, 402. 

Scarts, island of, 110. 

Schuch, Wolfgang, is burnt alive, 210. 

Scorpions, 32, 33. 

Scotland, results of closing public- houses 
on the Sabbath in, 422. 

Scriptures, their divine inspiration 341. 

Sea-mats, description of. 331, 332. 

Seasons, explanation of the phenomena of 
the, 18, 19. 

Sebastopol, capture of, by the AlHes, 286. 

Sedimentary rocks. See Aqueous. 

Self-denial, reward arising from, 68, 69. 

Sepulchre, the, 377. 

Setting sun, its tubes for receiving and 
discharging water, 400. 

Shafts, sinking of, for coals, 121 ; necessity 
of a greater number of, to prevent ex- 
plosions, 128. 

Shakspeare, high prices given for first 
editions of his works, 139. 

Sheffield cutler, income, expenditure, and 
mode of life of a, 413, 414. 
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Shell, process of the growth of, 402, 403. 

Shell*, hl«h prices given for rare speci- 
mens, 405. 

Shore-crab, the yarlous changes it passes 
through. 134. 

Sight, the sense of, 407-41 i. 

Sinclair, Miss, new novel by, 357. 

Smith, Sydney, his birth and education, 

34, 35 ; his first appointment, 35 ; be- 
comes a tutor, and arrives at Edinburgh, 

35, 36 ; aids in starting the Edinburgh 
Review, 36, 37 ; removes to London, 37 ; 
popularity of his lectures on Moral Phi- 
losophy, 37, 38; is appointed to the 
living of Foston-le-Clay, 38 : his prefer- 
ments, 39, 40; his kindheartedness, 40, 
4i ; his death, 41 ; his letters, 42; his 
character, 43, "1 ; his receipt for making 
every day happy, 67 ; biography of, 81 . 

Solomon, Proverbs of. No. II. " Scattering, 
yet increasing," 61-69. 

Sound, cause of the sensation of, 188, 189 ; 
range of, 189; vibrations of, 189, 190; 
thoui^h having two ears there is but one 
sound, 190. 

Spain, freedom of the press in, 72 ; de- 
cline of the Papacy in, 214. 

Sparrow, the, In the banquet-hall, 347. 

Spiders, 25-30. 

Squids, 405, 406. 

Squinting, cause of, 408, note. 

Stalk-eyed Crustacea, 168. 

Stanley, Rev. A. P. Tour in Palestine, 357. 

St. Ann's day, fair of, in Norway, 190-201. 

Steel, manufacture of, 389. 

Stella (Esther Johnson), her love of Swift, 
174 ; his conduct towards her, 175, 176 ; 
is secretly married to him, 1 79 ; her sad 
death, 182. 

Sternhold and Hopkins' version of the 
Psalms, 391. 

Stenhou^e, Dr., his experiments in cliar- 
coal as a disinfectant, 1 42. 

Stratified rocks. See Aqueous. 

Suabian life, a tale of, 98-104. 

Sun, relations between its dark spots and 
terrestrial heat, 23, 24 ; number of spots 
visible on it, 24 ; speculation on the con- 
nexion of its spots with abundant bar- 
vests, ib. 

Sunbeam, phenomena presented by the, 17 . 

Sutphen, Henry, is burnt, 209. 

Sver Fjord, expedition to glacier in the, 
201-203. 

Sweden, number of its population, 327. 

Swift, Dean, his present position in litera- 
ture, 169 ; his birth and education, 170 ; 
his writings and the sensation they 
created, 171, 176, 182; his heartless con- 
duct towards Varina, Stella, and Va- 
nessa, 173-181 ; his irritability and 
wretchedness, 178; his death and cha- 
racter, 183. 

Swine, entrance of evil spirits into the 
liord of, 339. 



Tarantula, the, 30, 31 . 

Taste, the sense of, 44-48 ; affected only 
by bodies in a liquid state, 45 ; its varying 
susceptibility, 46 : is capable of improve- 
ment, ib. ; curiosities of, 47 ; amount of, 
id the lower order of animals, 47, 48; 
enjoyment derivable from the gratifi- 
cation of, 48. 

Tate and Brady's version of the Psalms, 
392. 

Tears, 411. 

Temple, Sir William, his patronage of 
Swift, 171-174. 

Terraces in Norway, theory of, 326, 327. 

Thaxted, at one time noted for its cutlery, 
385. 

Thompson, Mr., Christian Tkeitm, 143. 

Ti^.ks, 33. 

Times of Refreshing, Chapter V. 208-214. 

Tongua, its structure, 44; its papillae, 45 ; 
it* nei-ves, ib. 

Torghatten, visit to a cave in, 248-250. 

Tors of Dartmoor, 274, 275, 364. 

Trap-door spiders, 26, 27. 

Trench, Rev. J., Memoir qf, 144. 

Trondhjem, 244 ; cathedral of, 245 ; bishop 
of, 246; king's birthday at, 246, 247. 

Tulp, Professor. See *' Anatomy." 

Tunicata, 335-337. 

Tweedie, Dr., A Book for Daughters, 356. 

Twenty-third Psalm, versions of, 393-395. 

Unstratified rocks. See Igneous. 

Vanessa (Esther Vanhomrigh), Swift's 
treatment of her, and its sad result, 

178-181. 
Varina (.lane Waryng), Swift's heartless 

conduct towards hei , 174, 175. 
Vicars, Captain, Memoir qf, 358. 
Vocs, Henry, his martyrdom, 208, 209. 

Walkenaer, Baron, on the instincts of 

spiders, 28, 29. 
Wardlaw ,Dr. Life and Remains qf, 357, 358. 
Water, physical conditions of, 21-23. 
Water-fleas, 134, 164. 
Watts's hymns and psalms, 392. 
Wesley's hymns, 392. ,. - 

Whitley, Mr., recent discovery by, of an 

ancient British village, 369, 370. 
Wolley and Newton, Messrs., on the habits 

of the apteryx, 373-375. 
Working Men's Educational Union, report 

of the, 215. 
Working Men of Europe, 413-419. 
Wylie, Mr., Pilgrimage from the Alps to the 

Tiber, 72. 

Xibaro's Pass, the, 87-97. 

Yoke, the easy, 16. 

Young Men's Christian AssociaUon, lec- 
tures to, 358. 
Young, Mr., Christ qf History, 143. 
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